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EDITORS'  PREFACE. 

THIS  series  of  Handbooks  is  designed  to  meet 
a  need,   which,   the   Editors  believe,  has   been 
widely  felt,  and  which  results  in  great  measure 
from  the  predominant  importance  attached  to 
Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology  in  the  studies 
preliminary  to  the  Priesthood.     That  the  first 
place    must   of    necessity    be    given    to    these 
subjects  will   not   be  disputed.     But  there  re 
mains    a   large    outlying    field    of    professional 
knowledge  which  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
crowded  out  in  the  years  before  ordination,  and 
the  practical  utility  of  which  may  not  be  fully 
realised  until  some  experience  of  the  ministry 
has  been  gained.      It    will  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  series  to  offer  the  sort  of  help  which  is 
dictated   by  such   experience,  and   its  develop 
ments  will  be  largely  guided  by  the  suggestions, 
past  and  future,  of  the  Clergy  themselves.     To 
provide  Textbooks  for  Dogmatic  Treatises   is 
not  contemplated — at  any  rate  not  at  the  outset. 
On   the  other  hand,  the  pastoral  work  of  the 
missionary    priest    will    be    kept   constantly    in 
view,  and  the  series  will  also  deal  with  those 
historical    and    liturgical    aspects    of   Catholic 
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belief  and  practice  which  are  every  day  being 
brought  more  into  prominence. 

That  the  needs  of  English-speaking  countries 
are,  in  these  respects,  exceptional,  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  In  point  of  treatment  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  volumes  should  be  popular 
rather  than  scholastic,  but  the  Editors  hope 
that  by  the  selection  of  writers,  fully  competent 
in  their  special  subjects,  the  information  given 
may  always  be  accurate  and  abreast  of  modern 
research. 

The  kind  approval  of  this  scheme  by  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  in  whose 
Diocese  these  manuals  are  edited,  has  suggested 
that  the  series  should  be  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  general  title  of  THE  WEST 
MINSTER  LIBRARY.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
contributors  may  also  be  found  among  the 
distinguished  Clergy  of  Ireland  and  America, 
and  that  the  Westminster  Library  will  be  repre 
sentative  of  Catholic  scholarship  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"  Quaeret  quispiam  :  '  Quid  ?  illi  ipsi  summi  viri  quorum  virtutes 
literis  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina  quam  tu  laudibus  effers  eruditi 
fuerunt  ?  '  Difficile  est  hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare  ;  sed  tamen  est 
certum  quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  excellenti  animo  ac 
virtute  fuisse  et  sine  doctrina  naturae  ipsius  habitu  prope  divino,  per 
seipsos  et  moderates  et  graves  exstitisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungo, 
saepius  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina  quam  sine 
natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Atque  idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad  natu 
ram  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  quaedam  conformatio- 
que  doctrinae,  turn  illud  nescio  quid  praeclarum  ac  singulare  solere 
existere  "  (Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  vii.). 

PRIESTS  in  English-speaking  countries  must  as  a  rule 
be  men  of  action  rather  than  men  of  letters.  Their 
great  occupation  is  the  cure  of  souls.  A  portion 
of  Christ's  flock  is  entrusted  to  their  spiritual  charge, 
for  whom  they  must  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  to  whom  they  must  administer  the  Sacra 
ments  and  preach  the  Word  of  God.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  young  have  a  special  claim  on  their  time 
and  attention,  and  rightly  look  to  them  for  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  aid.  Then,  too,  the  management 
of  a  church  and  its  services,  perhaps  also  of  a  school, 
requires  that  a  priest  should  be  a  man  of  practical 
ability,  capable  of  ruling  others  and  of  handling  money 
to  advantage.  These  various  duties  conscientiously 
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performed  would  seem  to  leave  him  little  opportunity 
or  inducement  for  study. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  excellent  priests 
who  rule  their  parishes  well  and  are  universally  re 
spected,  and  yet  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  students. 
Some  are  men  of  exalted  piety  who  seem  to  find  in 
prayer  all  the  help  they  need.  Others,  again,  are 
possessed  of  great  natural  ability  and  do  not  require 
the  aid  of  books.  These  two  qualifications — piety  and 
ability — are  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
priest,  and  nothing  else  can  make  up  for  their  absence. 
The  people  will  revere  a  saintly  pastor  in  spite  of  his 
want  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  they  will  respect  a  born 
ruler,  even  though  he  be  not  remarkable  for  piety ;  but 
a  mere  book-worm  they  will  despise.  Still,  it  will  be 
recognised  by  all  that  a  priest  who  is  at  once  a  man  of 
piety,  a  man  of  the  world  (in  the  good  sense),  and  a 
scholar,  presents  the  perfect  combination  needed  for  the 
due  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

Some  who  have  read  thus  far  may  be  tempted  to 
lay  down  this  book  and  say  that  it  is  not  intended  for 
them.  They  will  think  that  the  writer,  in  spite  of  his 
opening  sentences,  aims  at  sending  priests  back  to 
school  and  turning  them  into  students  rather  than 
missionaries.  Indeed,  some  objection  was  raised  to 
the  title  of  this  volume  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
"  Studies"  might  convey  a  wrong  idea  of  its  contents. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  writer's  mind  than  to 
divert  a  priest  from  the  performance  of  his  missionary 
duties.  Rather  is  it  his  intention  to  help  him  to  a 
more  efficient  exercise  of  these.  He  hopes  to  show 
not  only  that  most  priests  can  find  time  for  study,  but 
that  study  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  work.  Why 
should  we  study  ? — When  can  we  study  ? — they  will 
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at  once  object  when  this  necessity  is  set  before  them. 
If  they  are  satisfied  on  these  two  points  they  will  go 
on  to  ask  :  What  should  we  study  ? — How  should  we 
study  ?  In  this  introductory  chapter  some  general 
answer  will  be  attempted  to  each  of  these  questions. 

I. 

Our  profession  is  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or 
rather  a  combination  of  them  all.  In  the  pulpit  we 
have  to  teach  our  people  what  they  must  believe  and 
what  they  must  do ;  in  the  confessional  we  have  to 
perform  the  duties  of  both  doctors  and  lawyers;  in 
private  life  we  are  often  consulted  on  questions  of 
literature,  history,  and  even  art  and  science.  This 
looks  a  formidable  list,  but  who  is  there  among  us  who 
will  not  admit  that  it  is  a  correct  one  ?  We  must  of 
course  distinguish  between  professional  and  extra- 
professional  knowledge:  the  one  is  absolutely  neces 
sary,  whereas  the  other  is  to  some  extent  ornamental. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  extra- 
professional  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
performance  of  our  sacred  duties. 

Most  of  us  have  to  preach  two  sermons  every  Sun 
day,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
We  have  also  to  catechise  the  children  in  the  after 
noon.  If  these  three  discourses  are  to  be  of  any  value 
they  must  be  the  result  of  serious  study.  Scripture, 
dogma,  moral  theology,  and  Church  history  will  have 
to  be  laid  under  contribution.  Whenever  we  ourselves 
happen  to  be  present  while  one  of  our  brethren  is 
preaching  (a  most  useful  practice  by  the  way)  we  can 
always  tell  whether  the  speaker  has  got  up  his  subject. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  to  listen  to  a 
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man  who  is  not  speaking  out  of  a  full  mind.  How 
he  runs  along  while  he  is  utiering  platitudes !  How 
he  stumbles  as  soon  as  he  has  to  deal  with  texts  or 
facts !  Many  of  our  lay-hearers  are  at  least  as  in 
telligent  as  we  are.  They  may  be  attentive  to  a  fluent 
talker  just  for  a  few  weeks,  but  after  that  they  dread 
him  more  than  they  do  the  man  who  has  a  halting  de 
livery.  What  they  like  in  the  long  run,  and  what 
really  does  them  good,  is  the  sermon  which  contains 
plenty  of  information.  A  far  more  serious  considera 
tion  is  that  a  man  cannot  avoid  mistakes  while  preach 
ing  unless  he  keeps  up  his  reading.  Our  people  rightly 
look  to  us  to  give  them  the  Word  of  God.  What  we 
say  in  the  pulpit  has  a  sacred  character  about  it.  If 
they  detect  us  in  error  they  lose  their  respect  not  only 
for  our  utterances  but  for  those  of  preachers  gener 
ally.  Is  not  the  neglect  to  attend  sermons  largely 
due  to  this  ?  This  matter  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  special  volume  dealing  with  preaching,  but  I  touch 
on  it  here  as  a  strong  motive  for  study. 

Another,  and  indeed  a  more  urgent,  motive  is  the 
duty  of  hearing  confessions.  The  validity  of  the 
priest's  absolution  does  not  in  any  way  depend  on 
the  knowledge  which  he  may  possess.  So  far  the 
most  learned  theologian  and  the  ignoramus  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  absolution,  though  the  most  im 
portant  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  part.  The  confessor  has  to  advise  the 
penitent  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  sinful,  and  also 
he  has  to  prescribe  the  proper  remedies  for  sinful  habits. 
Moreover,  he  has  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  penitent  for  absolution.  Ordinary  cases  do  not 
require  much  knowledge  or  skill,  but  now  and  then  a 
case  will  occur  which  will  make  him  wish  that  he  had 
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kept  up  his  studies.  If  a  mistake  is  grievous  in  the 
pulpit  what  shall  we  say  of  it  in  the  confessional  ? 
True,  only  one  individual  is  concerned,  but  what  a 
matter  of  moment  it  may  be  to  that  one !  More  will 
be  said  on  this  head  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  on 
Moral  Theology. 

Preaching  and  hearing  confessions  are  the  most  ob 
vious  occasions  when  we  are  called  on  to  exercise  our 
professional  knowledge.  But  we  are  often  asked  ques 
tions  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  our  flocks.  They 
consult  us  on  difficult  problems  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  expect  us  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  solution  off 
hand.  Every  priest  must  have  had  painful  experience 
of  his  failures  in  this  respect  He  is  often  tempted  to 
hazard  an  opinion  when  he  is  but  too  conscious  of  his 
ignorance.  It  is  only  the  really  learned  man  who  can 
afford  to  say  that  he  will  look  the  matter  up.  Again, 
in  these  days  of  frequent  conversions  we  often  have  to 
meet  the  queries  of  highly  intelligent  seekers  after  the 
truth.  It  may  be  a  wise  plan,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
humiliating  one,  to  have  to  refer  them  to  Farm  Street 
or  Georgetown. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  professional  knowledge. 
But  a  priest  should  be  something  more  than  a  merely 
professional  man.  He  is  rightly  expected  to  be  also 
a  man  of  refinement  and  culture.  The  long  years  spent 
in  school  and  college  were  not  intended  simply  to  pre 
pare  him  for  the  study  of  theology,  but  rather  to  send 
him  out  into  the  world  with  a  well-trained,  well-stored 
mind,  able  to  acquire  any  fresh  branch  of  know 
ledge,  and  already  furnished  with  useful  and  beautiful 
thoughts.  He  should  be  able  to  appreciate  works  of 
literature  and  art  as  well  as  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  other  professions.  His  influence 
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for  good,  especially  with  the  better  educated  of  his 
flock,  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  being  looked  up  to 
as  a  scholar.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  little  book  is  devoted  to  guidance  in  these  extra- 
professional  studies. 

Hut  studies  serve  for  delight  as  well  as  for  ornament 
and  ability.  Indeed,  that  busy  statesman  and  lawyer, 
Hacon,  sets  this  down  as  their  first  purpose.  It  would 
be  idle  to  descant  here  upon  the  joys  of  study.  The 
usual  commonplaces  on  the  subject  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  case  of  a  priest.  His  sacred  character  cuts 
him  off  from  many  of  the  pleasures  which  are  quite 
suitable  to  the  layman.  If  he  is  not  to  rust  away 
in  indolence  he  must  make  the  most  of  such  as  are 
o[>en  to  him.  His  life  is  a  solitary  one ;  but  the  man 
who  loves  books  never  feels  alone. 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed  ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  books  avowedly  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  amusement.  I  refer  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  study  itself  for  study's 
sake.  Even  profound  theological  and  philosophical 
problems  can  afford,  to  some  minds  at  least,  the  most 
exquisite  enjoyment.  It  may  be  that  they  involve 
much  labour,  but  "radices  amarae,  fructus  dulces". 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  recommend  these,  I  may 
point  out  that  though  we  never  made  any  direct  use  of 
what  we  read,  our  time  would  be  well  and  happily  spent 
in  reading. 
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A  favourite  topic  with  the  laudator  temporis  acti  is 
the  contrast  between  the  old  type  of  ecclesiastic  and 
the  new.  Some  time  ago  I  came  across  the  following 
passage  in  a  Catholic  newspaper :  "  The  old  school  were 
scholarly,  courteous,  genuine ;  their  standard  of  educa 
tion  was  higher  than  ours;  their  methods  differed  in 
many  respects  from  what  are  now  fashionable  ;  they 
did  not  beg ;  they  did  not  establish  religious  or  semi- 
religious  communities ;  they  did  not  advertise  ".  While 
admitting  that  this  description  may  be  in  the  main 
exact,  I  would  point  out  that  the  conditions  of  the  new 
clergy  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  their  brethren 
fifty  years  ago.  In  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the 
colonies  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholics 
has  brought  about  the  necessity  of  establishing  new 
missions,  building  new  churches,  and  opening  new 
schools.  A  watchful  eye  has  to  be  kept  on  the  work 
houses,  hospitals,  and  alas !  prisons,  so  that  these 
institutions  shall  not  be  used  as  centres  of  perversion. 
Laymen  can  certainly  do  much  in  these  matters ;  but 
the  chief  responsibility  and  labour  must  fall  to  the 
priest.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  scholarly, 
retiring,  easy-going  clergyman  has  given  place  to  the 
practical,  pushing,  hard-working  pastor  of  to-day. 
Besides  the  greatly  increased  occasions  for  exercising 
our  sacred  functions,  we  have  had  thrust  upon  us  the 
duty  of  raising  large  sums  of  money.  No  wonder  that 
this  latter  form  of  activity  has  in  some  cases  been 
taken  to  be  the  measure  of  a  priest's  zeal.  We  all 
know  how  highly  a  rector  is  praised  in  pastorals  and 
synods  if  he  pays  off  a  big  debt.  Boards  and  bazaars, 
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concerts  and  committees  would  seem  to  leave  him  little 
time  for  study. 

Nevertheless  I  make  bold  to  say  that  even  a  busy 
priest  can,  if  he  chooses,  find  time  for  study.  Busy 
men  in  other  professions  manage  to  do  so.  Why 
cannot  we?  Cicero,  a  busy  lawyer  and  politician  if 
ever  there  was  one,  boasts  of  his  devotion  to  study, 
while  yet  maintaining  that  it  in  no  way  interfered  with 
his  duties.1  And  of  an  even  busier  modern  statesman 
we  are  told  that  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  he  had 
"always  some  ecclesiastical,  historical,  theological  con 
troversy  running  alongside  of  the  political  and  party 
business  of  the  day  ".- 

The  golden  rule  for  every  busy  man  is  to  be  up  in 
good  time  in  the  morning.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  heroic  hour  of  four.3  Our  time  for  rising  is  largely 
regulated  by  the  hour  for  Mass,  and  we  have  to  say 
this  at  a  time  which  is  convenient  for  our  parishioners. 
What  I  mean  is  that  we  should  get  up  early  enough  to 
be  able  to  finish  our  devotions  before  breakfast.  The 
priest  who  begins  his  Matins  for  the  day  at  ten  in  the 
morning  will  naturally  find  that  he  has  little  time  for 

"  Me  autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo  ut  ab  nullius 
unquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo,  aut  otium  meum  abstraxerit,  aut 
voluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique  somnus  retardarit  Quare  quis  tandem 
me  reprchendat  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat  si  quantum  ceteris  ad 
Huas  res  obcundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum  celebrandos, 
quantum  ad  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis 
conccditur  temporum  ;  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempcstivis  conviviis, 
quantum  denique  alcae,  quantum  pilae ;  tantum  egomet  ad  haec 
stutiia  recolcnda  sumpsero  ?  "  (Pro  Archia,  vi.). 

3  Morley,  Gladstone,  ii.,  p.  535. 

'John  Wesley,  writing  in  his  seventy-second  year,  asks  :  "  How  is 
that  I  find  just  the  same  strength  as  I  did  thirty  years  ago  ?  ... 

ic  chief  means  are,  my  constantly  rising  at  four  for  about  fifty 
yearg;  my  generally  preaching  at  five  in  the  morning,"  etc. 
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reading.  A  glance  at  the  newspaper  is  a  necessity  in 
these  days,  and  this  can  be  done  during  breakfast. 
Any  noteworthy  article  can  be  marked  down  for 
reading  at  a  later  hour.  From  nine  till  ten  may  be  the 
time  for  visiting  the  school  and  giving  a  catechism 
lesson.  Now  comes  the  critical  hour  of  the  whole  day. 
If  a  priest  goes  back  to  his  room  and  idles  about  for 
an  hour  or  two  he  will  certainly  have  no  time  for  study. 
He  should  have  some  definite  reading  on  hand,  and 
should  take  it  up  just  where  he  left  off  on  the  previous 
day.  This  is  of  great  importance.  A  well-meaning 
student  may  easily  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  trying  to 
decide  what  subject  he  shall  tackle.  If  he  has  his 
book  lying  on  the  desk  ready  for  him  he  will  settle 
down  to  it  at  once.  He  had  better  choose  his  hardest 
reading  for  this  hour,  remembering  that  at  school  and 
at  college  the  hardest  lessons  and  lectures  came 
after  breakfast.  Letter-writing  had  better  be  kept  for 
the  evening. 

Our  busy  priest  has  just  got  deep  into  his  book  when 
he  is  told  that  he  is  wanted.  This  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  reading:  "Some  one  wants  you".  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  any  call  of  an  urgent  charac 
ter  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  Who  is  it  ?  What 
does  he  (or  usually  she)  want  ?  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  down  and  interview  every  person  who  chooses  to 
honour  us  with  a  visit  at  a  time  when  we  are  busy.  A 
prudent  servant  can  save  a  priest  from  many  of  these 
wasters  of  time.  If  the  priest  has  to  go  down  he  can 
soon  detect  whether  the  visitor  has  come  on  business 
or  only  wants  to  while  away  an  agreeable  hour.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  seaside  missions  are  familiar  with 
the  type  of  person  who  calls  on  the  priest  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Such  people  can  be  got 
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rid  of  gently  if  a  little  tact  be  exercised.  A  promise 
of  an  early  visit  to  them  will  generally  terminate  the 
interview. 

While  on  the  subject  of  calls,  a  word  or  two  may 
be  said  about  paying  them.  "  A  house-going  priest 
makes  a  church-going  people."  This  is  not  the  place 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  practice.  No  study 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  obligations 
towards  our  flock.  But  we  may  well  take  care  not  to 
spend  more  time  than  is  needed  for  these.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  our 
visits  might  do  more  good  if  they  were  fewer  and 
shorter.  At  any  rate  a  priest  who  wants  to  find  time 
for  study  may  examine  himself  on  this  head.1 

Exercise  and  recreation  are  necessary  for  the  priest 
as  much  as  for  any  other  working-man.  But  here 
again  we  may  find  that  we  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
shortening  the  time  spent  in  these,  at  least  in  the 
latter.  An  occasional  game  of  cards  or  chess  is  an 
excellent  way  of  unbending  the  mind  ;  but  if  card- 
playing  becomes  a  passion,  many  precious  hours  may 
be  wasted  in  it. 

Few  men  waste  more  time  than  the  idly-busy.  They 
do  what  need  not  be  done  at  all,  or  what  others  should 
do  and  are  willing  to  do.  And  in  their  own  work  they 
take  so  much  time  to  talk  about  it  and  to  get  ready  for 
it  that  they  hardly  find  time  to  do  it.  If  you  have 
anything  to  do,  don't  talk  about  it,  but  do  it. 

Most  of  the  busy  men  whom  I  have  known  manage 
to  get  two  or  three  hours  for  reading  in  the  evening 
after  their  day's  work  is  done.  This  time  has  the  ad- 

1  As  regards  the  priest's  spiritual  and  parochial  duties  I  refer  once 
for  all  to  Canon  Kcatingc's  admirable  volume,  The  Priest :  His  Char 
acter  and  Work. 
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vantage  of  being  the  least  likely  to  be  interrupted  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  brain  is  too  fatigued  for 
hard  work.  This  at  least  is  my  own  experience ;  but 
I  am  told  that  many  find  their  minds  clearest  during 
the  night  hours.  Each  must  act  as  he  thinks  best  in 
this  matter;  only  care  should  be  taken  that  these 
nocturnal  studies  do  not  interfere  with  wholesome 
night's  rest. 

I  take  three  examples  of  men  whose  industry  may 
well  serve  us  as  models.  The  first  is  George  Grote, 
the  historian :  "  Engaged  in  the  bank  throughout  the 
day,  he  devoted  his  early  mornings  and  evenings  to  a 
systematic  course  of  reading,  of  which  the  chief  sub 
jects  were  the  ancient  classics,  history,  metaphysics, 
and  political  economy.  .  .  .  To  these  studies  he  added 
the  learning  of  German  .  .  .  which,  together  with  his 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  placed  the  stores  of 
Continental  learning  within  his  reach." l 

Grote's  friend  John  Stuart  Mill  was  for  thirty-five 
years  in  the  office  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and 
it  was  during  these  years  that  he  wrote  his  books.  He 
and  a  few  other  friends  used  to  meet  together  in  Grote's 
house.  "We  met  two  mornings  in  every  week,"  he 
says,  "  from  half-past  eight  till  ten,  when  most  of  us 
were  called  off  to  our  daily  occupations.  Our  first  sub 
ject  was  Political  Economy.  .  .  .  When  we  had  enough 
of  Political  Economy  we  took  up  the  Syllogistical  Logic. 
.  .  .  Having  done  with  Logic,  we  launched  into  Ana 
lytic  Psychology.  ...  I  have  always  dated  from  these 
conversations  my  own  real  inauguration  as  an  original 
and  independent  thinker."  2 

Charles  Butler,  the  nephew  of  Alban  Butler,  is  our 
third  example.  He  writes  thus  of  himself  in  the  third 

lEncycl.  Brit.,  "  Grote".  "Autobiography,  p.  120. 
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j>erson :  "  It  is  pleasing  to  him  to  reflect  that,  though 
few  have  exceeded  him  in  the  love  of  literature  or  pur 
sued  it  with  greater  delight,  it  never  seduced,  or  was 
suspected  by  his  professional  friends  of  seducing,  him 
for  one  moment  from  professional  duty.  .  .  .  Very 
early  rising — a  systematic  division  of  his  time — ab 
stinence  from  all  company  and  from  all  diversions  not 
likely  to  amuse  him  highly — from  reading,  writing,  or 
even  thinking  on  modern  party  politics — and  above 
all,  never  permitting  a  scrap  of  time  to  be  unem 
ployed — have  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  literary 
hours.  His  literary  acquisitions  are  principally  owing 
to  the  rigid  observance  of  four  rules: — to  direct  his 
attention  to  only  one  literary  subject  at  a  time ;  to 
read  the  best  book  upon  it,  consulting  others  as  little  as 
|K)ssible;  where  the  subject  was  contentious,  to  read 
the  best  book  on  each  side  ;  to  find  out  men  of  informa 
tion,  and  in  their  society  to  listen  and  not  to  talk." l 

Thus  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  case  of  busy 
priests.  But  many  of  us  are  not  busy  at  all.  Our 
Sundays  are  certainly  hard  days,  and  sometimes  our 
Saturdays  too.  During  the  other  five  days  of  the  week 
much  of  our  time  is  our  own.  When  this  is  the  case  it 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  hours  from  ten  till 
one  should  on  most  days  be  devoted  to  study.  I  be 
lieve  that  many  priests  would  readily  admit  this  if 
they  felt  that  any  good  would  result  from  their  labours. 
On  this  point  I  must  refer  them  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  previous  section.  For  them  it  is  not  the  time 
that  is  the  difficulty,  but  the  motive  and  also  to  some 
extent  the  subject  and  the  method. 

1  Rcminisctnces,  Preface. 
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Now  that  we  come  to  deal  with  the  subjects  suitable 
for  study  by  the  priest  on  the  mission  it  may  be  well  to 
state  here  the  exact  purpose  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Westminster  Series.  It  is  meant  to  be  in  a  modest 
way  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  rest.  The  advanced 
student  may  dispense  with  it  altogether.  He  will  take 
up  at  once  the  particular  volume  which  treats  of  the 
subject  which  he  wishes  to  master.  But  all  are  not 
advanced  students  ;  many  are  not  students  at  all.  It 
is  with  these  that  I  am  concerned  :  the  priests  who 
would  like  to  study  but  do  not  exactly  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  A  number  of  subjects  will  be  suggested 
in  the  hope  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  appeal  to 
the  would-be  student.  A  chapter,  or  only  a  portion  of 
a  chapter,  can  be  devoted  to  each.  Further  guidance 
must  be  sought  in  the  special  volumes. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  distinction 
between  professional  and  extra-professional  studies. 
Both  will  be  dealt  with  here.  Indeed  they  often  over 
lap  each  other  as  to  their  subject-matter ;  and  the  latter 
are  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  former.1 
Our  time  at  school  and  college  has  been  spent  in 
both,  and  now  that  we  are  out  in  the  world  we  should 
do  our  best  to  retain  what  we  have  learnt  and  ac 
quire  fresh  knowledge.  We  studied  Holy  Scripture, 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  ascetical  theology,  Church  his 
tory,  canon  law,  the  Liturgy  and  Church  music.  True, 
we  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  profound  know 
ledge  of  them  all.  But  we  had  to  know  something  of 

1  "  Etenim  omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter  se 
continentur  "  (Cicero,  Pro  Archia.,  ii.). 
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each,  and  probably  we  paid  special  attention  to  one  or 
other  of  them  cither  from  choice  or  from  realising  their 
importance.  These  special  subjects  will  most  likely 
have  been  dogma  or  moral,  and  these  will  be  the  sub 
jects  which  we  shall  feel  most  inclined  to  keep  up.  We 
soon  find  that  large  portions  of  these  are  not  of  much 
practical  use  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  ministry. 
Those  which  we  need  for  our  sermons  and  for  con 
fessions  will  naturally  be  those  which  will  most  appeal 
to  us.  In  the  course  of  our  dogmatic  studies  we  had 
to  make  frequent  reference  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  Any  one  who  took  an  interest  in  his  work 
must  have  resolved  to  follow  up  the  study  of  these  as 
soon  as  his  college  days  were  over.  Again,  very  little 
time  could  be  given  at  college  to  Church  history.  Yet 
we  even  then  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  us,  especially  in  our  discussions  with  our 
Anglican  brethren.  So  we  set  this  also  down  as  one  of 
the  subjects  for  future  study.  I  do  not  know  that 
many  of  us,  at  least  in  England,  paid  much  attention 
to  canon  law,  except  to  such  portions  of  it  as  were  to 
be  found  in  our  moral  theology  text-books.  This  no 
doubt  came  from  the  fact  that  we  knew  that  the  clergy 
had  no  fixed  canonical  status  in  missionary  countries. 
There  are  now  signs  of  a  change  in  this  matter,  and 
with  the  change  will  come  an  interest  in  the  study  of  our 
external  duties  and  rights.  The  necessity  for  our  own 
guidance  and  for  giving  advice  to  our  penitents  will 
from  the  outset  induce  us  to  continue  our  reading  of 
ascetical  books.  And  many  of  us  who  at  college  took 
little  part  in  ceremonies  or  music  may  be  called  upon  to 
go  through  elaborate  functions  and  to  manage  a  choir. 
Our  list,  then,  which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  too  ex 
tend  ve,  turns  out  to  be  only  just  what  is  necessary. 
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Seven  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
these  various  professional  studies. 

Turning  now  to  what  is  extra-professional,  we  ob 
serve  at  once  that  such  subjects  as  secular  history  and 
philosophy  are  instances  of  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
spheres  of  study.  In  the  ages  of  faith  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
that  of  the  State ;  and  philosophy  as  it  is  studied  by 
Church  students  is  often  a  mere  out-work  or  vestibule 
of  theology,  and  in  its  metaphysical  portions  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  deeper  theological  treatises.  In  these  days 
when  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  rages  so 
fiercely  it  will  not  do  for  a  priest  to  be  ignorant  of 
science.  He  is  not  indeed  expected  to  be  a  profound 
geologist,  or  chemist,  or  electrician  ;  but  he  should  know 
enough  to  let  scientific  men  see  that  he  can  appreciate 
their  difficulties.  Some  priests  will  of  course  go  far 
beyond  this  ;  but  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  general 
run  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  taste  for  such 
studies.  Art  in  its  various  branches — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting — will  certainly  appeal  to  the  priest 
on  the  mission,  since  many  have  at  some  time  or 
other  to  build  or  decorate  churches.  Moreover,  artistic 
studies,  besides  their  utility,  serve  the  purpose  of  pro 
viding  us  with  those  refined  pleasures  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  as  so  becoming  to  a  priest's 
life.  I  have  left  the  large  subject  of  literature  till  last. 
Of  this  especially  it  is  said  that  it  "  serves  for  delight, 
for  ornament,  and  for  ability  ".  From  the  study  of  it 
we  gain  not  only  beautiful  and  useful  thoughts  and 
emotions,  but  also  and  above  all,  the  faculty  of  expres 
sion.  Our  other  studies  will  give  us  something  to 
say  :  literature  will  teach  us  how  to  say  it.  Hence 
our  extra-professional  studies  will  be  dealt  with  in 
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four  chapters:  one  each  on  History,  Science  (including 
Philosophy),  Art,  and  Literature. 

I  had  better  say  at  once  that  while  recommending 
these  eleven  different  subjects  for  study  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  expect  a  priest  to  master  them  all.  "  Some 
thing  of  everything,  everything  of  something,"  should 
be  our  ideal.  The  former  is  far  easier  to  acquire  than 
the  latter,  and  if  we  have  to  be  content  with  it  we  shall 
not  have  wasted  our  time.  Most  of  us  cannot  aspire  to 
be  anything  but  general  practitioners.  Special  know 
ledge  must  be  the  privilege  of  specialists. 

4- 

In  dealing  with  the  way  in  which  we  should  study  I 
would  point  out  that  this  little  volume  is  not  meant  for 
students  at  college,  but  for  priests  on  the  mission.  It 
assumes  throughout  that  the  reader  has  finished  his 
training  and  now  wishes  to  retain  what  he  has  already 
learnt  and  acquire  further  knowledge.  If  he  was 
wise  when  he  was  at  school  and  at  college  he  will  have 
in  his  possession  well -printed,  well-marked  copies  of 
every  book  which  he  had  to  study.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  looking  up  a  quotation 
in  our  own  familiar  copy  of  Horace  and  hunting  for 
the  same  in  a  brand-new  edition.  What  memories  the 
old  volume  will  bring  back  !  And  there  in  the  margin 
we  shall  find  the  neat  turning  of  some  phrase,  written 
in  our  school-boy  hand,  but  provided  by  the  kindly 
Orbilius  who  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  we  should  have  the  actual 
theological  text-books  of  our  college  days.  Much  time 
and  labour  is  saved  when  we  get  up  a  subject  from  a 
volume  which  we  ourselves  have  scored  and  analysed. 
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All  our  priestly  studies  should  rest  upon  and  grow  out 
of  what  we  learnt  long  ago. 

But  the  spirit  in  which  we  study  should  be  different. 
As  boys  and  as  young  men  we  rightly  sat  at  the  feet  of 
our  teachers.  A  critical  temper  was  by  no  means  en 
couraged.  Now  that  we  have  become  men  we  put 
away  childish  things.  We  must  now  stand  on  our  own 
feet  and  use  our  own  judgment  One  is  glad  at  a  con 
ference  to  find  a  speaker  quoting  largely  from  the  say 
ings  and  writings  of  his  old  professor ;  but  it  would  be 
better  still  to  find  him  also  thinking  for  himself.  This 
is  the  proof  that  the  priest  is  a  real  student.  We  should 
hold  our  teachers  still  in  reverence,  but  always  think  for 
ourselves. 

"Some  books  are  to  be  tasted  .  .  .  that  is,  to  be 
read  only  in  parts."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy 
these,  but  only  to  make  extracts  from  them,  or  to  have 
references  to  them.  And  here  a  few  words  may  be 
said  on  the  method  of  taking  notes.  When  we  are 
preparing  our  sermons  or  addresses  we  often  have  a 
vague  memory  of  some  striking  passage,  or  mode  of 
treatment,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  us. 
But  alas !  we  cannot  lay  our  hand  upon  it,  and  so  it 
cannot  be  made  use  of.  Hence  the  importance  of 
having  a  good  system  of  making  notes — easy  to  make 
and  easy  to  find.  None  is  better  than  the  Card  Re 
cord  System,  or  Systeme  des  Fiches,  as  the  French 
call  it.  This  consists  of  having  a  number  of  cards  of 
equal  size  (e.g.  8  by  5  or  6  by  4)  on  which  the  extracts, 
references,  or  opinions  are  written  in  the  course  of  our 
reading.  The  cards  are  then  arranged  in  alpha 
betical  order  in  little  drawers,  which  themselves  may 
be  arranged  in  the  same  order  or  according  to  subjects. 
For  example,  a  cabinet  of  twelve  drawers  might  be 
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labelled  in  the  order  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
present  volume.1  A  card  with  the  note  duly  made 
upon  it  should  be  placed  in  the  drawer  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  alphabetical  position  in  that 
drawer.  Some  few  pages  back  a  passage  was  quoted 
from  Charles  Butler.  I  had  read  it  many  years  ago,  but 
now  I  had  to  spend  some  hours  in  trying  to  find  it. 
If  I  had  folloxved  the  Card  Record  System  I  should 
have  written  it  down  at  the  time  of  reading,  and  then 
placed  it  in  the  drawer  labelled  "  General,"  under  the 
letter  "  B,"  the  initial  of  the  author.  Further  informa 
tion  on  this  system  may  be  found  in  Les  Etudes  EC- 
ctisiastiqitcs  itaprcs  la  Mcthodc  de  Mabillon,  by  Dorn 
Besse,  chapter  xi.,  "  DC  la  Maniere  de  prendre  les 
Notes " ;  and  also  in  Lc  Travail  Historique,  by  L. 
Brehier  and  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezert,  p.  25.- 

In  his  studies  as  well  as  in  some  other  matters  it  is 
not  good  for  a  priest  to  be  alone.  He  should  seek  out 
some  kindred  spirit,  if  possible  abler  and  better  read 
than  himself,  to  whom  he  can  go  from  time  to  time  for 
guidance  and  encouragement.  If  he  works  by  himself 
he  will  probably  find  some  day  that  he  has  not  con 
sulted  the  latest  and  best  books,  or  that  some  favourite 
project  of  his  has  already  been  carried  out.  A  talk 
with  his  friend  will  provide  against  this  and  will  dis 
cover  to  him  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge,  besides 
being  of  great  help  in  bringing  out  what  he  really  does 
know.  "  Conference  maketh  a  ready  man."  We  have 
already  seen  how  highly  J.  S.  Mill  rated  the  ad- 

1  The  first  drawer  might  be  labelled  "  General  "  instead  of  "  Intro 
ductory  ". 

*A  cabinet  with  twelve  drawers  suitable  for  cards  8   by  5  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hammond  &  Stow,  Sise  Lane,  E.G.,  for 
*  10*. 
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vantages  of  study  and  discussion  in  concert  with  others. 
Our  diocesan  conferences  furnish  us  with  opportunities 
for  this.     The  proponent  should  not  be  content  with 
copying  out  a  few  pages  from  his  text-book.     The  sub 
jects   of  the  conference  are   usually  questions  of  the 
day,  on  which  there  have  been  some  recent  decisions, 
or  on  which  articles  and  books  have  recently  appeared. 
He  should  make  it  his  business  to  get  access  to  these, 
and  give  the  other  clergy  the  benefit  of  his  reading. 
These  latter  should  not  come  to  the  meeting  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  the  proponent's  paper ; 
they  are  not  expected  to  be  as  well  informed  on  the 
particular  subject  as  he  is,  but  they  should  be  able  to 
supplement  or  correct  what  he  sets  before  them.    In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  much  fresh  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  case,  and  a  stimulus  provided  for  further  study.1 
Just  as  a  priest  will  not  be  content  with  the  stock  of 
ideas  which  he  has  carried  away  from  college  so  he 
will  endeavour  to  add  to  the  little  library  which  he 
collected  there.     In  these  days   of  the   Times  system 
of  subscribing,  it  is  not  hard  to  obtain  a  good  atlas,  a 
good  set  of  dictionaries,  and  a  good  cyclopaedia  of  re 
ference.     Not  every  priest  can  afford  to  be  an  exten 
sive  book-buyer ;  but  most  of  us  can  spend   a    little 
more  in  this  way  than  we  do  at  present.     It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  belong  to  a  circulating  library,  and   to  see  a 
book  before  buying  it ;  but  if  we  wish  to  master  its 
contents  we  must  make  it  our  own  property.      The 
wise  student  will  do  most  of  his  reading  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  in  his  hand,  making  an  analysis  in  the  margin 
as  he  goes  along,  and  underlining  all  the  important 
passages.     With   books    as   with    money   "  neither    a 

JSee  Dom  Besse,  op.  cit.,  ch.  xii. 
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borrower  nor  a  lender  be  " — except  in  the  case  of  a  cir 
culating  library. 

In  each  of  the  following  chapters  various  lines  of 
study  will  be  indicated  and  a  selection  of  books  will  be 
given.  Here  something  may  be  said  about  the  general 
sources.  In  olden  times  Latin  was  the  universal 
language  and  a  knowledge  of  it  commanded  access  to 
the  best  writings.  Nowadays  every  man  writes  in  his 
own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born,  and  consequently  a 
student  is  compelled  to  know  many  languages.  Most 
priests  will  have  learnt  at  college  Greek  and  French 
in  addition  to  Latin.  There  is  no  danger  of  our 
forgetting  Latin ;  but  unless  we  keep  up  our  reading 
of  Greek  and  French,  they  will  soon  drop  out  of  our 
memory.  Most  of  what  is  best  in  science  and  literature 
has  been  written  in  or  translated  into  one  or  other  of 
these  languages  or  our  own.  But  of  late  years  it  has 
become  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  German  also. 
I  understand  that  this  language  is  now  much  more 
frequently  studied  at  college  than  it  used  to  be.  If  a 
priest  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  know  it  already 
he  may  be  strongly  advised  to  set  to  work  to  learn  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  difficult  language  to  speak,  but  a  fair 
reading  knowledge  of  it  is  within  the  reach  of  most  of 
us.  Macaulay's  plan  is  a  good  one :  "  My  way  of  learn 
ing  a  language  is  always  to  begin  with  the  Bible,  which 
I  can  read  without  a  dictionary.  After  a  few  days 
passed  in  this  way,  I  am  master  of  all  the  common 
particles,  the  common  rules  of  syntax,  and  a  pretty 
large  vocabulary.  Then  I  fall  on  some  good  classical 
work.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  learned  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  I  shall  try  the  same  course  with 
German."1  Some  acquaintance  with  Italian  is  of  ser- 

1  Lift,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  ch.  vi. 
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vice  to  a  priest,  as  many  ecclesiastical  works  and  docu 
ments  are  in  that  tongue.  Fortunately  it  is  easy  to 
one  who  knows  French  and  Latin. 

Of  all  these  different  languages  French  will  be 
found  the  most  useful.  Most  of  our  foreign  confessions 
are  in  French  and  the  best  modern  theological  works 
are  written  in  French.  As  to  French  literature,  Mr. 
Morley  tells  us  that  "  the  man  who  can  read  French 
with  comfort  need  never  have  a  dull  hour.  Our  own 
literature  has  assuredly  many  a  kingly  name.  In 
boundless  riches  and  infinite  imaginative  variety,  there 
is  no  rival  to  Shakespeare  in  the  world ;  in  energy 
and  height  and  majesty  Milton  and  Burke  have  no 
masters.  But  besides  its  great  men  of  this  loftier  sort, 
France  has  a  long  list  of  authors  who  have  produced  a 
literature  whose  chief  mark  is  its  agreeableness.  As 
has  been  so  often  said,  the  genius  of  the  French 
language  is  its  clearness,  firmness  and  order;  to  this 
clearness  certain  circumstances  in  the  history  of  French 
society  have  added  the  delightful  qualities  of  liveliness 
in  union  with  urbanity." l 

I  must  ask  the  pardon  of  my  reverend  brethren  if 
in  the  following  chapters  I  seem  to  assume  too  much 
the  role  of  the  professor.  To  prevent  any  suspicion 
of  this  sort  I  have  placed  on  the  title-page  the  modest 
words  of  St.  Barnabas.  I  write  as  he  did,  "  not  as 
a  master,  but  as  one  of  yourselves  ".  Most  of  my  time  as 
a  priest  has  been  spent  in  busy  missions.  Neverthe 
less  I  have  always  tried  to  find  time  for  study.  I  soon 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  become  a  special 
ist.  But  this  did  not  discourage  the  attempt  to  become 
a  well-informed  man.  Active  work  and  studies  mutu 
ally  assist  each  other.  Preaching  requires  careful  pre- 

lOn  Popular  Culture. 
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j>aration,  and  the  actual  delivery  is  a  lesson  as  to 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  method  of  setting  them 
forth.  So,  too,  instruction,  whether  of  converts  or  of 
children,  is  sometimes  a  severe  test  of  one's  own 
knowledge  and  of  the  power  of  bringing  it  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  others.  Above  all,  the  confessional 
serves  to  apply,  and  sometimes  to  modify,  what  one 
learnt  from  books.  "  Studies  themselves  do  give  forth 
directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded 
in  by  experience."  And  how  can  I  describe  the  con 
solations  of  study  amidst  the  trials  and  discourage 
ments  of  priestly  life — to  be  carried  from  present 
jxitty  worries  far  back  into  the  ages  of  faith,  away  into 
distant  lands,  into  the  company  of  the  wisest  and 
holiest  of  men  ?  Our  aim  should  be  that  it  could  be 
said  of  each  of  us :  "  He  is  at  home  in  any  society,  he 
has  common  ground  with  every  class ;  he  knows  when 
to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent ;  he  is  able  to  converse, 
he  is  able  to  listen ;  he  can  ask  a  question  pertinently, 
and  gain  a  lesson  seasonably,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
impart  himself;  he  is  ever  ready,  yet  never  in  the  way; 
he  is  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  comrade  you  can 
depend  upon ;  he  knows  when  to  be  serious  and  when 
to  trifle,  and  he  has  a  sure  tact  which  enables  him  to 
trifle  with  gracefulness  and  to  be  serious  with  effect. 
He  has  the  repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself  while 
it  lives  in  the  world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its 
happiness  when  it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a  gift 
which  serves  him  in  public,  and  supports  him  in  retire 
ment,  without  which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar,  and 
with  which  failure  and  disap|x>intment  have  a  charm."  l 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  Univ.,  Disc.  vii. 
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HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

"  Tu  vero  permane  in  iis  quae  didicisti  et  credita  sunt  tibi,  sciens  a 
quo  didiceris;  et  quia  ab  infantia  sacras  literas  nosti,  quae  te  possunt 
instruere  ad  salutem  per  fidem  quae  est  in  Christo  Jesu.  Omnis 
scriptura  divinitus  inspirata  utilis  est  ad  docendum,  ad  arguendum, 
ad  corripiendum,  ad  erudiendum  in  justitia,  ut  perfectus  sit  homo  Dei, 
ad  omne  opus  bonum  instructus  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  14-17). 

ONE  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  vocation  to  the  priest 
hood  is  an  early  love  for  the  Sacred  Writings.  If  we 
find  a  boy  whose  chief  delight  is  to  read  and  hear  about 
the  story  of  God's  chosen  people  and  the  life  of  our 
Lord  and  the  acts  of  His  Apostles,  there  we  detect  the 
first  beginnings  which  if  duly  encouraged  will  ulti 
mately  lead  up  to  the  ministry.  Not  that  such  a  boy 
need  have  a  dislike  for  other  history ;  he  may  thor 
oughly  enjoy  accounts  of  battles  and  sieges  on  sea  and 
on  land,  and  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  world's 
heroes.  But  these  will  not  have  the  same  attraction 
for  him.  There  may  come  a  time,  indeed,  when  for  a 
while  he  will  devote  far  more  of  his  attention  to  the 
fascinating  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  varying 
fortunes  of  his  own  country  ;  still  his  one  constant  love 
will  be  for  the  study  of  God's  dealings  with  man. 

In  the  days  of  our  general  studies,  before  we  entered 
upon  those  more  closely  connected  with  our  sacred  call 
ing,  a  certain  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  Greek 
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Testament,  at  least  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  We 
read,  too,  in  English  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  ;  for  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  whole  of  it 
is  wisely  withheld  from  Catholic  boys.  Old  and  New 
Testament  history  were  likewise  studied.  By  the  time 
that  we  began  our  Philosophy  we  were  expected  to 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  these.  No  doubt  these 
studies  opened  up  many  questions  which  they  did  not 
solve.  We  who  hoped  to  become  priests  would  of 
course  tackle  the  difficulties  again  in  our  later  studies ; 
but  our  lay  companions  had  to  go  out  into  the  world 
with  no  further  explanations.  May  not  the  defection 
of  some  of  our  educated  laity  be  due  to  this  cause  ? 

A  non-Catholic  who  looked  through  the  horarium  of 
a  divinity  student  in  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  sur 
prised  and  shocked  at  the  fewness  of  the  hours  allotted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  dogmatic  theology,  to  which  so  much  time  is 
devoted,  is  in  the  main  based  upon  Scripture.  The 
most  important  passages  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  are  quoted  at  length  and  expounded 
in  detail.  So,  too,  in  the  moral  theology  lectures.  And 
the  daily  meditation  is  usually  upon  Scripture  subjects. 
We  may,  therefore,  say  with  truth  that  the  Scriptures 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  our  studies.  Nevertheless 
it  may  be  regretted  that  we  came  to  look  upon  the 
Bible  merely  as  a  storehouse  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
texts.  More  frequent  lectures  upon  the  different  books 
themselves,  without  reference  to  any  particular  dogma, 
but  treating  them  as  the  works  of  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
student.  But  I  must  forbear  ;  I  am  here  concerned 
not  with  the  reform  of  our  college  course  but  with  the 
studies  proper  for  a  priest  on  the  mission. 
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I. 

The  great  principle  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our 
Scripture  studies  is  that  the  Bible  is  the  written  Word 
of  God,  and  that  as  such  it  belongs  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  Church  alone.  Hence  it  is  not  subject  to  quite 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  merely  human  works.  The 
Providence  of  God  watches  over  it  in  a  special  man 
ner.  The  text  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  are  in  the 
Church's  keeping,  and  her  decisions  on  both  these  mat 
ters  must  be  accepted  as  final.  Those  who  are  outside 
her  pale  may  indeed  make  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  means 
of  discovering  and  entering  the  Church  ;  but  to  treat  it 
as  mere  literature  or  mere  history  would  be  a  distortion 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.  The  early 
reformers,  indeed,  exalted  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Church ;  but  the  result  of  their 
teaching  has  been  that  the  Written  Word  has  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Living  Voice.  It  is  in  Protestant  Ger 
many  and  by  the  followers  of  Luther  that  the  strongest 
attacks  on  the  Bible  have  been  made. 

Though  the  Bible  is  not  mere  history  or  mere  litera 
ture  it  nevertheless  has  to  do  with  history,  and  it  is 
literature  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  a 
human  element  as  well  as  a  Divine  element ;  and  how 
far  the  books  are  human  and  how  far  Divine  is  the  great 
Scripture  problem.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  God 
is  the  "  Author  "  (auctor)  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  But  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"  author  "  in  this  connection  ?  It  cannot  mean  the 
same  as  when  we  say  that  Milton  is  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  mean  some 
thing  more  than  when  we  say  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  the  universe.  The  formula  would  seem  to  have 
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been  originally  directed  against  the  Manich?eans  who 
held  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the  work  of  the  Evil 
Spirit.     It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  it  from 
the  Statuta  Ecclesiae  Antiqua  of  the  so-called  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (in  reality  a  collection  drafted  by 
St.  Caesarius  of  Aries,  c.  505)  down  to  the  Vatican 
Council   in    iS?o.1      The  last-named   Council  defined 
that  the  books  of  the  Old   Testament   and  the    New 
Testament   are   "  sacred   and    canonical  .  .  .  because, 
being  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  have  God  for  their  Author".     Here  we  see  how 
a  formula   which   in  the  first    instance   excluded    the 
action  of  the  devil  has  gradually  developed  into  some 
thing  like  a  definition  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This   action    is    not    restricted  to  certain    portions   of 
Scripture,   but    is   exercised    throughout.-      The    two 
elements  (the  Divine  and  the  human)  are  united  some 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  soul  and  the  body.     Just 
as  the  soul  is  present  in  every  part  of  the  body,  so 
too  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  present  in  every 
part   of  Scripture.      But   the  Schoolmen  went   on    to 
say  that  though  the  soul  is  whole  and  entire  in  every 
part  of  the  body  it  is  so  only  with  the  totality  of  essence 
and  not  with  the  totality  of  power ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
soul  does  not  exercise  all  its  powers  in  each  and  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  some  powers  in  some  parts  and 
other  powers  in  others.     May  not  something  similar 
have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  inspiration  of  the 

>C/.  Council  of  Toledo,  447  ;  Creed  of  Leo  IX.,  1048-54  ;  the  pro 
fession  of  faith  required  of  the  Waldensians,  1210;  the  profession 
of  faith  required  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  1274  ; 
Council  of  Trent,  1546. 

f"Ncfas  omnino  fuerit  inspirationem  ad  aliquas  tantum  Sacrac 
Scripturac  partes  coangustare"  (Leo  XIII.,  Encycl.  Providentissimus 
Dem). 
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sacred  books?  Further,  we  must  not  allow  that  the 
sacred  author  himself  has  been  guilty  of  error.1  But 
what  is  truth?  What  is  error?  Is  absolute  truth 
meant  ?  or  relative  truth  ?  or  economic  truth  ?  Many 
difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  make  use  of  a  story,  not  necessarily 
history,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  dogmatic 
principle  or  pointing  some  moral  lesson.  The  books  of 
Job,  Judith,  Esther,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  may  possibly  be 
instances  of  this,  at  least  in  some  portions.  Again,  the 
sacred  writer  must  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  If  he  acted  otherwise  he 
would  fail  to  be  understood.2 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  authorship — I 
mean  the  human  authorship — of  the  different  books. 
On  this  point  the  Church  has  never  issued  any  defini 
tion.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses ;  or  that  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  book 
which  goes  by  his  name ;  or  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  strong  opinion  about  all  these  questions,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  been  defined  by  the  Church  herself.  Those 
who  say  that  there  is  no  scope  for  the  Higher  Criticism 
among  us — and  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  have 
said  as  much — have  surely  overlooked  this  fact.  So, 

1 "  Nefas  omnino  fuerit  .  .  .  concedere  sacrum  ipsum  auctorem 
errasse"  (Leo.  XIII.,  Provid.  Dcus). 

2  "  Scriptor  sacer  .  .  .  ea  secutus  est  quae  sensibiliter  apparent,  seu 
quae  ipse  Deus  homines  alloquens  ad  eorum  captum  significavit 
humano  more"  (Leo  XIII.,  Provid.  Dcus].  "  Multa  in  Scripturis 
sanctis  dicuntur  secundum  opinionem  illius  temporis  quo  gesta  re- 
feruntur,  et  non  juxta  quod  rei  veritas  continebat "  (St.  Jerome  in 
Jerem.  Proph.,  xxviii.).  See  Lagrange,  Historical  Criticism  and  the 
Old  Testament,  Lect.  iii. 
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too,  with  regard  to  textual  criticism :  the  Church  has 
never  made  any  pronouncement  on  the  original  texts. 
And  ample  scope  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  critical 
acumen  in  ascertaining  what  passages  and  readings 
belong  to  the  "  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  which  by  the 
lengthened  usage  of  so  many  ages  hath  been  approved 
of  in  the  Church  ".l 

On  the  subject  of  Exegesis  I  would  remark  that  we 
should  take  care  not  to  attribute  to  the  human  authors 
any  meaning  which  in  their  era  and  country  could  not 
possibly    have    been    known.       Some   of  the   Sacred 
Books  have  been  expounded  as  though  they  had  been 
written  by  the  Schoolmen.     Nevertheless  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  an   inspired  passage  may  have  far  deeper 
significance  than  the  writer  may  have  been  aware  of. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  its  "author,"  and  to  Him  its  full 
content  is   known    and    the  meaning   that  would    be 
attached    to   it    in   after  ages    by  the   Church.      This 
subject  will  be  further  touched  upon  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  development  of  doctrine.     The  two  great 
patristic  schools  of  exegesis— the  Antiochene  and  the 
Alexandrian— have  still  their  followers  who  insist  upon 
the    literal    or   upon    the  allegorical   interpretation  of 
Scripture.     Perhaps  in  these  days  we  are  too  much 
inclined  to  the  literal  meaning.    No  doubt  many  of  the 
old  allegorical  interpretations  were  fanciful ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  literal   interpretation  has  often  made 
difficulty  where  none  really  exists  in  the  Sacred  Text. 
Hooks  written  in  the  highly  poetical  phraseology  of  the 
East  and  composed  in  long-past  ages  should  not  be  read 
in  the  cold  prosaic  spirit  of  our  day  and  country.    The 
accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Exodus 

1  Pius  X.  has  lately  charged  the  Benedictine  Order  with  the  prepara 
tion  of  a  new  recension  of  the  Vulgate. 
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are  instances  of  what  I  mean.  Even  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Church  this  danger  was  felt.  Too 
much  attention  to  the  letter  led  astray  "the  Great 
Commentator,"  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  excessive 
allegorising  was  responsible  for  the  errors  of  the  mighty 
Origen. 

In  these  days  when  "  simple  Bible  teaching "  is 
advocated  in  public  elementary  schools  it  is  of  impor 
tance  for  us  to  be  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Most  Protestants  seem  hardly  to 
be  aware  that  the  Canon  has  a  history.  They  take 
their  Bible  just  as  they  find  it,  as  though  it  had  come 
down  to  them  from  Heaven  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
They  are  surprised  when  they  are  told  that  the  vast 
body  of  Christians  —  for  the  Eastern  Schismatic 
Churches  agree  with  us  on  this  point — maintain  as 
Scripture  certain  books  not  to  be  found  in  their  own 
Bibles.  Still  more  are  they  astonished  to  learn  that 
these  books  are  contained  in  the  Septuagint  Version, 
from  which  are  taken  most  of  the  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
general  dogmatic  question  concerning  the  decision  as 
to  what  is  Scripture  and  what  is  not,  and  the  further 
question  as  to  the  canonicity  of  each  particular  book 
should  be  carefully  studied.1 

In  concluding  these  general  remarks  on  the  study 
of  the  Bible  I  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  sacred  geography.  In  bygone  days  it 
might  have  been  considered  a  profanation,  or  at  least 
a  distraction,  to  consult  a  map  or  a  plan  while  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 

1  See  Gigot,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
part  i.,  and  Loisy,  Hist,  du  Canon  de  VAncien  Testament;  Hist,  du 
Canon  du  Nouveau  Testament. 
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most  devout  and  learned  of  Bible  students,  St.  Jerome. 
He  would  have  us  visit  the  sacred  countries  themselves. 
"  Quomodo  Graecorum  historias  magis  intelligunt  qui 
Athenas  viderint,  et  tertium  Virgilii  librum,  qui  a  Troade 
per  Leucaten,  ad  Siciliam  et  inde  ad  ostia  Tiberis  navi- 
gaverint,  ita  sanctam  Scripturam  lucidius  intuebitur 
qui  Judaeam  oculis  contemplatus  sit,  et  antiquarum 
urbium  mcmorias,  locorumque  vel  eadem  vocabula,  vel 
mutcita  cognovcrit  Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit,  cum 
cruditissimis  Hebraeorum  hunc  laborem  subire,  ut  cir- 
cumircmus  provinciam,  quam  universae  Christi  eccle- 
siae  sonant  "  (Ad Down,  et  Rogat.  In  Paralip.  Praef.). 
Those  who  have  had  this  privilege  know  how  vividly 
the  scenes  of  Scripture  history  come  home  to  them. 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  He  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine.  .  .  . 

On  this  mount  He  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  His  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  Him  at  this  fountain  talked. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.  We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  Edmund  Burke  who  wrote  and  spoke  so  brilliantly 
about  India  never  visited  that  country;  and  Gibbon's 
description  of  Constantinople  is  unrivalled,  though  he 
never  set  eyes  on  that  city.  Both  these  great  men 
had  so  carefully  studied  the  descriptions  given  by 
travellers  that  they  were  able  to  bring  the  distant 
scenes  vividly  before  their  own  minds.  Happily  there 
is  no  dearth  of  books  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  Land 
and  the  Book  or  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  is 
indispensable.  In  addition  to  these,  Professor  G.  A. 
Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  should 
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be  studied,  and  his  Topographical  and  Physical  Map  of 
Palestine  constantly  consulted.  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  Dr.  Tristram's  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible 
Lands.  Kinglake's  Eothen  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
all.  Special  works  will  be  mentioned  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  each  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  matters  which  are 
contained  in  general  introductions  to  Holy  Scripture. 
Each  priest  will  probably  have  a  copy  of  the  text-book 
which  he  studied  at  college.  Gigot's  General  Intro 
duction  should  be  in  every  English-speaking  priest's 
hands.  I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
study  of  the  Books  of  Scripture. 

2. 

(i)  The  life  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  must  be  our  constant  study.  When 
we  were  at  college  we  looked  upon  Him  too  much  as 
the  subject  of  the  treatise  De  Verbo  Incarnate.  We 
learnt  all  about  the  heresies  concerning  His  Person  and 
Natures,  and  the  Church's  definitions  in  condemnation 
of  these  false  doctrines.  Here  we  have  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  studying  Our  Lord  as  He  is  por 
trayed  for  us  in  the  Gospels — not  as  an  abstraction, 
but  as  a  true  Man  dwelling  here  on  earth,  at  a  certain 
definite  time  and  in  certain  definite  places.  This  we 
shall  do  best  by  mastering  one  of  the  modern  lives  of 
Christ,  for  instance,  by  Coleridge,  Fouard,  Didon,  or 
Le  Camus,  with  the  Sacred  Text  continually  before  us. 
We  shall  thus  realise  the  living,  human  Christ  in 
addition  to  the  metaphysical,  Divine  Being  of  our 
college  treatises.  Non-Catholic  theologians  speak  too 
little  of  Our  Lord  as  God ;  we  priests  are  apt  to  forget 
that  He  is  Man. 
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With  this  two-fold  knowledge — theological  and  bio 
graphical — we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  study  the 
Gospels  themselves.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  us  that 
we  are  able  to  read  them  in  the  very  language  of  the 
sacred  writers — an  advantage  which  few  of  us  possess 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  Greek  Testa 
ment — Westcott  and  Hort's  edition — and  the  Com 
mentary  of  Malclonatus  will  form  the  best  foundation. 
This  renowned  scholar  has  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  far  bolder  in 
his  views  than  many  of  his  modern  brethren.  Some 
priests  will  find  this  commentary — together  with  occa 
sional  reference  to  other  works — quite  sufficient  for  the 
time  at  their  disposal.  But  in  truth  no  profound  know 
ledge  of  the  Gospels  is  possible  without  a  study  of  what 
is  called  the  Synoptic  Problem,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Synoptists  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  These  questions 
will  no  doubt  have  been  touched  upon  at  college ;  but 
in  them,  as  in  other  questions,  the  priest  will  now  be 
expected  to  read  and  think  for  himself.  Though  some 
leading  principles  arc  well  established,  there  is  still 
much  that  is  as  yet  doubtful.  In  spite  of  the  authority 
of  St  Augustine  and  Maldonatus  * — as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  ancient  writers — St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  held  to  be 
the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  Whether  in  this  Gospel 
there  are  so  to  speak  different  strata — an  earlier  portion 
and  later  additions — is  a  disputed  question.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  mainly 
allegorical  and  theological ;  but  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
historical,  and  that  it  cannot  be  harmonised  with  the 

""Marcus  [Matthacum]  subsecutus,  tanquam  pedissequus  et  bre- 
viator   ejus  videtur"  (St.  Aug.,  De   Cons.  Evang.,  lib.    i.,   cap.   2). 
"Dubium   non   cst  quin    primus   Matthaeus,  sccundus  Marcus 
scripscrit  "  (Maid.,  Pro//.,  cap.  24). 
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synoptists,  would  be  stoutly  denied  by  Catholic  and 
most  Anglican  writers.1  We  should  also  note  that  the 
authorship  and  the  authority  of  this  Gospel  are  two 
different  questions.  The  Church  has  decided  that  the 
Gospel  is  canonical,  but  has  not  yet  defined  who  was 
its  human  author.  Another  interesting  problem  is  the 
Tetramorphon,  i.e.  how  there  came  to  be  four  Gospels 
and  four  only.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
further  question  of  the  relation  of  our  Gospels  with 
Tatian's  Diatessaron,  which  so  nearly  supplanted  them, 
at  least  in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  These  different  ques 
tions  are  dealt  with  by,  e.g.,  Westcott,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  Loisy,  Histoire  du 
Canon  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  Rose,  Etudes  sur  les 
Evangiles  (of  which  there  is  an  English  translation) ; 
Mr.  A.  Wright's  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek 
or  Huck's  Synopse ;  Jacquier,  Hist,  des  Livres  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  tome  2  ;  Batiffol,  Six  Lemons  sur 
VEvangile.  Dr.  Alexander's  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels  will  be  found  very  suggestive.  Coleridge's 
Life  of  Our  Life,  The  Holy  Infancy,  and  The  Public 
Life  of  Our  Lord  will  be  familiar  to  us  from  college 
days.  Bossuet's  Meditations  sur  PEvangile,  and  his 
Elevations  sur  les  Mysteres  are  full  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  thoughts. 

(2)  Next  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  the 
life  and  letters  of  St.  Paul  have  the  greatest  interest  for 
us.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  our 
college  studies  was  to  treat  Holy  Scripture  too  much  as 

1  In  the  "  Decree  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition," 
published  3rd  July,  1907,  the  following  proposition  is  condemned  : 
"  16.  The  narrations  of  John  are  not  properly  history,  but  the  mystical 
contemplation  of  the  Gospel.  The  discourses  contained  in  his  Gospel 
are  theological  meditations  devoid  of  historical  truth  concerning  the 
mystery  of  salvation," 

3 
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a  mere  storehouse  of  texts.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  discourses  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Our  business 
now  is  to  learn  all  that  we  can  about  St.  Paul,  the  man. 
And  it  is  in  the  Epistles  themselves  that  we  shall  study 
him  best,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  real  let 
ters  and  not  mere  treatises.  "  Tl  IlavXos  avrbs  Trepi 
UavXov  <f>Tj<rlv  a*ou<ra>/4ei/,"  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
bids  us.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  know  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  apostle  wrote.  These 
can  be  studied  in  one  of  the  excellent  Lives  of  the 
saint,  such  as  Fouard's,  or  Conybeare  and  Howson's. 
Professor  Ramsay's  Sf.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  ttte 
Roman  Citizen,  and  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 
before  A.D.  170,  can  be  strongly  recommended.  When 
we  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  the  places  and  time  in  which  he  lived  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  doctrines  and 
moral  lessons  which  he  meant  to  convey  to  us.  The 
best  book  for  this  latter  purpose,  dealing  with  the 
whole  of  the  Epistles,  is  that  of  Estius.  If  a  special 
study  of  any  particular  Epistle  is  to  be  made,  other 
works  will  of  course  be  required.  The  first  volume  of 
Jacquier's  Histoire  des  Livres  du  Nouveau  Testament,  is 
devoted  to  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  including  Hebrews  ; 
a  translation  has  just  been  published.  Eather  Joseph 
Rickaby's  Notes  on  St.  Paul  deals  with  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  and  Romans.  Comely  has  also  written 
detailed  commentaries  on  these  same  Epistles.  Light- 
foot's  Galatians,  Philippians,  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
and  Westcott's  Hebrews  and  Epistles  of  St.  John  should 
by  all  means  be  read.  The  various  points  of  doctrine 
on  which  these  learned  writers  differ  from  the  Church's 
teaching  can  be  corrected  out  of  Estius  or  out  of  our 
dogmatic  treatises. 
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(3)  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  always  been  a 
favourite  with  the  Church.     Although  it  is  one  of  the 
short  books  of  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  eight 
portions  of  it  are  read  in  the  Mass.    Much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  it  by  Prof.  Ramsay's  studies.1     "  That  this 
Epistle  was  written  from  Rome,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot 
doubt.     It  is  impregnated  with  Roman  thought  to  a 
degree  beyond  any  other  book  in  the  Bible."1      The 
difficult  question  of  the  authorship  of  the   so-called 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  discussed  in  a  conserva 
tive  spirit  by  Kaulen  and  Comely.      Here,  again,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears.3 

(4)  According  to  Prof.  Harnack,  "  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  most  intelligible  book  in  the  New  Testament,  be 
cause  its  author  had  not  the  individuality  and  origin 
ality  of  Paul  or  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  because  we  can  trace  and  comprehend  its  author's 
position  much  better  than  we  can,   for   instance,  the 
theology  of  Paul.     But  all  interpretations  not  strictly 
historical  must  be  excluded."  4     This  interesting  article 
should  be  read  and  corrected  out  of  the  Catholic  in 
troductions  above  named,  and  Bossuet's  work  on  the 
Apocalypse.5 

(5)  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms  claim  our  chief 
attention.     The  ordinary  Office  which  we  are  bound  to 
recite  daily  contains  about  twenty-seven  psalms.     If 
this  duty  is  not  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  repetition  we 
must  devote  some  attention  to  the  study  of  these  sacred 
poems.     Unhappily  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  Bel- 

1  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  279-95.         2  P.  286. 

3  See  T.  Calmes,  Epitres  Catholiques. 

*Enc.  Brit.,  "  Revelation".         ^See  also  T.  Calmes,  Apocalypse. 

3* 
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larmine's  day  :  "  Liber  Psalmorum  quem  omnes  ecclesi 
astic!  legunt  et  pauci  admodum  intelligunt ".  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  altogether  ours.  The  imagery  of 
Oriental  poets  is  far  removed  from  our  Western  ideas. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  know  in  many  cases  by  whom 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  different  psalms 
were  written.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  version 
in  our  Breviaries  is  a  faulty  translation  of  a  faulty 
translation  of  the  original.  In  spite  of  these  difficul 
ties  it  is  possible  for  us  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  psalms  to  be  able  to  recite  them  intelligently. 
Vigouroux's  excellent  chapter  on  Hebrew  Poetry  and  on 
the  Psalms l  will  be  known  to  us  from  our  college  days, 
and  should  be  constantly  consulted.  The  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  words  and  constructions  used  in  the 
Vulgate  is  especially  useful.  Gigot  treats  of  the 
psalms  in  his  Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  chapter  iii.  For  further  study  of  the  mystical 
and  devotional  meaning  of  the  psalms,  Bellarmine's 
Explanatio  in  Psalmos  should  be  consulted.  Among 
Protestant  works,  Perowne's  Book  of  Psalms,  with 
Notes,  and  Dr.  Driver's  Parallel  Psalter  may  be  re 
commended.  The  version  made  by  the  last-named 
writer  is  often  as  good  as  a  commentary  for  the  clearing 
up  of  difficulties.-  With  regard  to  our  Breviary  Version, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  St.  Jerome's  words :  "  Scien- 
dum  quid  hebraica  veritas  habeat.  Hoc  enim  quod 
Septuaginta  transtulerunt,  propter  vetustatem  in  ec- 
clesia  decantandum  est,  et  illud  ab  eruditis  sciendum 
propter  notitiam  Scripturarum."2  Those  who  have 
kept  up  the  modicum  of  Hebrew  which  they  learnt 
at  college,  or,  better  still,  have  added  to  their  know- 

1  Manutl  Biblique,  ii.,  pp.  189-219;  239-73. 

'See,  for  example,  Ps.  Ixvii.,  Exurgat  Deus.        * Ep.  cvi. 
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ledge,  will  of  course  prefer  to  read  the  Psalter  in  the 
original.  They  alone  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
bold  and  sublime  imagery  of  sacred  poetry.  The  Inter- 
lineary  Hebrew  and  English  Psalter,  published  by 
Bagster,  is  familiar  to  most  students.  More  will  be 
said  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  the  Liturgy. 

(6)  As  regards  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
three  questions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the 
present  time  :  (a)  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
rather  Hexateuch  ;  (b]  the  scientific  character  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  (V)  the  historical  value 
of  the  Old  Testament  generally.  Thirty  or  even 
twenty  years  ago  these  questions  were  confidently 
answered  in  all  our  colleges  :  Moses  wrote  the  Penta 
teuch,  and  Joshua  the  book  which  goes  under  his  name ; 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  admirably  corresponded  with 
the  facts  of  geology ;  and  the  historical  statements  of 
the  sacred  writers  were  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  made  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  other  coun 
tries  of  the  East.  This  confidence  no  longer  exists  ; 
and  in  some  quarters  very  different  answers  are  given. 
The  theory  of  the  composite  structure  of  the  Hexateuch 
comes  no  doubt  with  a  shock  to  priests  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  old  ways.  They  feel  that  all  their 
fundamental  or  apologetical  theology  is  crumbling  away 
under  them.  But  the  theory  originally  started  by 
Catholic  scholars  (Richard  Simon  and  Astruc)  is  daily 
gaining  ground  among  us,  and  is,  of  course,  almost 
universally  held  outside  the  Church.  The  old  apolo 
gists  looked  upon  the  complete  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  an  essential  condition  of  its  histori 
cal  character.  They  showed  how  closely  he  was  in 
touch  with  primitive  tradition  on  account  of  the  pro 
longed  lives  of  the  early  patriarchs.  No  such  argu- 
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ment  would  be  used  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  said  to  be  com- 
jxxsed,  or  of  the  grounds  on  which  Hebrew  scholars 
have  based  their  theory.1  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
here  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  ortho 
dox  Catholic  priest  from  discussing  the  question  of  the 
authorship,  the  composite  structure,  and  the  post-exilic 
redaction  of  the  so-called  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  - 
Turning  to  the  second  question  —  the  scientific 
character  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis — we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  Reve 
lation  to  teach  mankind  physical  science.  As  Baron ius 
said,  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  men  how  the  heavens 
go,  but  how  to  go  to  Heaven.  Revelation  has  to  do 
with  theological  and  moral  truths ;  when  it  touches 
upon  scientific  matters  it  does  so  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  them  from  a  theological  or  moral  point 
of  view.  Hence  it  naturally  makes  use  of  such  scientific 
opinions  as  are  current  at  the  time.3  To  anticipate 
modern  discoveries  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object 
of  Revelation.  The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  tell 
us  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is 
in  it,  especially  mankind  ;  of  an  almighty  Providence, 
just  and  merciful ;  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ;  the 

1  Sef  Gigot,  Special  Introd,  to  the  O.T.,  pp.  23-140. 

<J  The  Pontifical  Commission  or.  Biblical  Studies  has  decided  (27th 
June,  1906)  (i)that  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  critics  do  not  justify 
us  in  rejecting  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  (2)  that  we 
need  not  hold  that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  it  with  his  own  hand  or 
himself  dictated  it  to  amanuenses  ;  (3)  that  he  may  have  made  use  of 
other  documents  and  oral  traditions ;  (4)  that  various  changes  may 
have  since  found  their  way  into  the  sacred  text.  This  decree  repre 
sents  what  is  allowable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

3  Supra,  p.  27. 
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primitive  fall  of  man  and  the  hope  of  being  raised  up 
again.    All  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  exact  order 
or  the  exact  time  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  creatures 
have  been  formed.      It  would   in   no  way  be  incom 
patible  with  the  notion  of  inspiration  for  the  sacred 
writer  to  adapt  Babylonian  traditions  for  his  purpose. 
In  so  doing   he  would   purify  them   of  all   that  was 
opposed  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God ;  but 
he  would  not  need — nay,  it  would  not  be  expedient — to 
make  them   scientifically  accurate.      If  this  view  be 
taken,  all  strained  exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Text  to  make 
it  harmonise  with  the   teachings  of  science  will  find 
no  place  in  our  studies.      The  "  days  "  of  Genesis  do 
not  correspond  with  well-defined  geological   periods; 
the  order  in  which  the  different  living  things  are  said 
to  have  been  created  does  not  agree  with  the  facts  of 
geology  and  astronomy.     What  then  ?     Is  the  Mosaic 
narrative  false  ?     Not  so.      It  teaches  profound  theo 
logical    and   moral   truths    in  a  setting  best  fitted  to 
convey  them  to  man :  the  spiritual  is  for  all  time,  what 
is  material  is  of  a  bygone  age. 

After  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  us  to  estimate  the  historical  value  of  the  primitive 
narratives.  They  embody  traditions,  based  in  the 
first  instance  on  fact,  but  they  are  not  recorded 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  the  actual 
course  of  events,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  frame 
work  for  theological  and  moral  lessons.  The  account 
of  the  Deluge— no  doubt  a  fact,  if  understood  of 
some  considerable  local  inundation— brings  out  in  a 
striking  way  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  man.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  cos 
mogony,  so  here  too  the  story  is  purified  of  mytholog 
ical  and  polytheistic  elements.  Later  on  the  narrative 
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assumes  more  of  a  historical  character  and  cannot 
lightly  be  set  aside  as  mere  legend.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  have  indicated  the  distinction  ;  the  details  must 
be  sought  for  in  special  manuals.  Gigot's  Special 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  part  i.,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised  for  its  treatment  of  this  difficult 
subject  Among  non-Catholic  writers  Dr.  Driver  (The 
Book  of  Genesis)  and  Dr.  Ryle  (The  Early  Narra 
tives  of  Genesis}  should  be  read.  These  three  works 
contain  copious  extracts  from  and  references  to  the 
leading  writings  on  the  Old  Testament. 

The  apologetical  and  liturgical  use  of  the  books  of 
the  Prophets  makes  it  important  for  us  to  study  them 
with  care.  As  we  live  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
Prophecies  have  already  been  fulfilled,  we  are  inclined 
to  read  them  in  the  light  of  our  own  day.  But  to 
understand  them  rightly  we  must  go  back  to  the  days 
in  which  they  were  first  uttered  ;  we  must  endeavour 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  narrative  of  passing 
events  and  mere  warning  or  surmise  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  is  really  prophetical  and  typical  on  the  other. 
When  read  in  this  way  these  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  service  in 
our  ministry.  See  Gigot's  Special  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  part  ii.  An  example  will  be  given  in 
the  next  division  of  this  chapter. 

3- 

We  have  already  noted  that  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  study  is  the  want  of  some  definite  pur 
pose  or  subject.  Our  sermons  will  sometimes  supply 
this  ;  but  often,  at  least  for  Sunday  evenings  and  week 
days,  we  have  to  find  subjects  for  our  sermons.  I 
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venture  to  suggest  that  we  shall  find  in  our  Breviary 
both  the  subject  and  the  purpose  for  definite  Bible 
study.  Every  day  we  have  to  read  three  short  lessons 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  Testament. 
As  a  rule,  the  books  are  read  continuously ;  but  for 
various  reasons  they  cannot  be  read  throughout.  If 
the  priest  would  take  these  lessons  for  his  daily  study 
he  would  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and 
he  would  at  the  same  time  give  fresh  interest  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Divine  Office.  An  example  will 
explain  more  fully  what  I  mean. 

During  Advent  the  lessons  of  the  first  nocturn  of 
Matins  are  taken  from  Isaiah.  At  this  holy  season  let 
us  make  this  book  our  special  study.  Our  first  care 
will  be  to  read  up  the  story  of  the  man  and  his  times. 
This  can  be  done  either  in  Vigouroux,  ii.,  p.  480, 
Gigot's  Outlines  of  Jewish  History,  Ottley's  History  of 
the  Hebrews,  p.  193,  or  at  greater  length  in  Driver's 
Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  and  Maspero's  The  Passing 
of  the  Empires.  We  shall  learn  how  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  the  great  Assyrian  Empire 
extended  itself  towards  the  West  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  Egypt.  The  petty  king 
doms  of  Israel  and  Judah  lay  between  the  territories 
of  the  two  mighty  rivals ;  and  to  the  north  of  Israel, 
nearer  to  Assyria,  lay  the  decaying  kingdom  of  Syria, 
once  the  oppressor  of  Israel.  The  ancient  antipathy 
between  the  two  portions  of  God's  chosen  people  led 
them  to  take  opposite  sides  in  the  contest  between 
their  mighty  neighbours.  Israel  joined  with  Syria  to 
keep  out  the  Eastern  invaders,  and  tried  to  compel 
Judah  to  join  forces  with  them.  Then  it  was  that 
Isaiah  came  to  the  fore  as  the  inspired  adviser  of 
Ahaz.  "  Noli  timere,"  he  said  to  the  terrified  king, 
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"et  cor  tuum  nc  formidct  a  duabus  caudis  titionum 
fumigantium  istorum."  Ahaz  refused  to  ask  a  sign 
of  the  Lord,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  dread  Assyrian. 
Though  this  policy  brought  relief  for  the  moment,  the 
Prophet  uttered  most  solemn  warnings  as  to  its  disas 
trous  results.  The  only  hope  for  God's  People  was 
to  stand  aside  from  the  struggles  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  Secure  in  her  mountain  fastnesses,  the 
Holy  City  could  look  down  on  the  hosts  that  passed 
by  :  in  quietness  and  confidence  should  be  her  strength. 
In  due  course  Syria  and  Israel  were  swept  away  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  later  on,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  invaded.  The  mighty  Sennacherib  did  not  deign  to 
besiege  Jerusalem  in  j>erson.  His  messengers  brought 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  once  again 
Isaiah  encouraged  them  to  put  their  trust  in  the  God 
whom  the  invaders  despised  and  insulted.  The  sudden 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  on  the  borders  of 
Kgypt  speedily  verified  the  prophet's  prediction,  and 
made  him  in  deed  as  in  name,  the  "  Salvation  "  of 
his  people.  This  great  event  was  rightly  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  almost  on  a  level  with  their  deliverance  from 
Kgypt  and  their  restoration  by  Cyrus.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  we  can  see  how  the  persons  who  took 
part  in  them  were  types,  and  the  utterances  of  Isaiah 
were  prophecies,  of  the  still  greater  deliverance  to  be 
wrought  by  the  Messiah.  Just  as  our  Lord  inter 
wove  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  prophecy  of  the  Last  Judgment,  so  the  prophet 
of  old  interweaves  the  prophecy  of  the  deliverance  from 
the  Assyrian  with  the  prophecy  of  the  deliverance  from 
the  Evil  One.  So  clearly  does  he  speak  that  St.  Jerome 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  him  :  "  Non  tarn  propheta 
dicendus  sit  quam  evangelista.  Ita  enim  universa  Christi 
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Ecclesiaeque  mysteria  ad  liquidum  prosecutus  ut  non 
putes  eum  de  future  vaticinari,  sed  de  praeteritis  his- 
toriam  texere."  The  parts  omitted  from  the  Brevi 
ary  lesson  should  be  read  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the 
parts  inserted,  and  Vigouroux's  excellent  chapter  on 
Isaiah  should  be  carefully  studied.  If  the  priest  is 
tempted  to  undertake  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
prophet,  he  had  best  consult  Le  Livre  de  Isa'ie  by  A. 
Condamin,  S.J. 

After  Christmas  the  lessons  are  taken  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  be  studied  in  a 
similar  manner.  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  keep 
up  with  the  lessons  all  the  year  round.  Some  of  the 
Sacred  Books  are  more  interesting  or  more  deserving 
of  study  than  others  ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  some 
seasons  of  the  year  are  busier  than  others.  Neverthe 
less  this  method  of  daily  reading  is  worth  a  trial.  It 
will  help  to  lift  the  priest  towards  the  ideal  sketched 
by  the  Apostle :  "  Ut  perfectus  sit  homo  Dei,  ad  omne 
opus  bonum  instructus  ". 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    FATHERS. 

"  Of  course  I  maintain  the  value  and  authority  of  the  '  Schola  ' 
as  one  of  the  loci  thcologici ;  nevertheless  I  sympathize  with  Petavius 
in  preferring  to  the  '  contentious  and  subtle  theology '  of  the  middle 
age,  that  '  more  elegant  and  fruitful  teaching  which  is  moulded  after 
the  image  of  erudite  antiquity  '.  The  Fathers  made  me  a  Catholic  " 
(Newman,  Reply  to  Puscy's  Eirenicon). 

IN  our  theological  studies  at  college,  after  the  proof 
of  a  doctrine  from  Holy  Scripture  came  the  proof  from 
"  the  Fathers ".  Passages  of  various  lengths  were 
quoted  from  their  works,  teaching  in  different  degrees 
of  exactness  the  particular  doctrine  under  discussion. 
As  we  examined  them  we  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  our  case  ;  and  generally 
we  felt  convinced  that  those  ancient  writers  were 
Catholics,  just  like  ourselves.  How  they  could,  by  any 
process  of  distortion,  be  made  to  support  heretical 
opinions  surpassed  our  imagination.  Nevertheless 
there  was  usually  also  an  ominous  heading  which  we 
soon  learned  to  dread:  "  Difficultates  ex  Patribus". 
We  found  that  while  the  Fathers  undoubtedly  taught 
the  very  same  doctrines  as  ourselves,  they  also  made 
use  of  many  hard  sayings  which  we  should  not  now 
venture  to  employ — expressions  easily  lending  them 
selves  to  erroneous  meanings.  These  we  had  to  explain 
in  an  orthodox  sense,  sometimes  with  no  little  misgiving 
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as  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation.  We  rightly 
felt  that  the  only  sure  method  of  arriving  at  the  genuine 
ideas  of  the  Fathers  was  to  study  the  context  of  the 
disputed  passages  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  scope  and  the  circumstances  of  the  writers. 
No  doubt  our  professors  touched  upon  these  matters ; 
but  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  the  time  to  investi 
gate  them  for  ourselves.  How  often  did  we  not  resolve 
that  as  soon  as  our  college  days  were  over  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  the  study  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Augustine  !  Unhappily,  these  resolutions,  like  so  many 
others,  have  in  most  cases  come  to  nothing.  The 
present  chapter  is  intended  to  revive  our  interest  in  the 
Fathers,  and  to  put  forward  some  suggestions  which 
may  enable  a  busy  priest  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
their  teaching. 


T. 


Dean  Gaisford  "  showing  Christchurch  Library  to  a 
visitor,  walked  rapidly  past  all  the  Fathers.  Waving 
his  hand,  he  said,  '  Sad  rubbish,'  and  that  was  all  he 
had  to  say." l  No  great  scholar  would  now  dare 
to  make  such  a  remark.  During  the  last  sixty 
years  the  study  of  the  Fathers  has  assumed  an 
importance  which  it  has  not  possessed  in  any  other 
age.  The  application  of  the  historical  method  to 
theology  has  made  it  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  us  to  master  the  writings  of  theologians  of  every 
period,  and  especially  of  early  times.  The  tracing 
of  doctrines  up  to  their  original  source  or  germ  is 
now  rightly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 

1  Mozley's  Reminiscences,  i.,  356. 
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tant  tasks  of  theology.  The  subject  of  development  of 
doctrine  will  be  treated  in  our  next  chapter.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  this 
development. 

Our  Anglican  friends  have  a  notion  that  we  are 
afraid  of  the  Fathers.  They  think  that  we  know  no 
theology  but  that  of  the  Schoolmen.  "  Wretched  Tri- 
dentines,"  Hurrell  Froude  called  us  in  the  old  Anglican 
days.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  are  Schoolmen  and 
Tridentines  ;  but  we  are  so  because  the  mediaeval  writers 
and  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent  were  the  legi 
timate  successors  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church. 
St.  Anselm  and  Peter  Lombard,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Bonavcnture  were  neither  mere  innovators  nor  mere 
copyists  of  the  patristic  writings.  They  applied  to  the 
later  Fathers  the  same  principles  of  development  which 
these  Fathers  applied  to  their  predecessors.  St.  Augus 
tine  on  Grace  and  the  Donatist  Schism,  St.  Leo  and  St. 
Cyril  on  the  Incarnation  are  a  greater  advance  on  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  than  the  doctors  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  on  those  of  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth, 

At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  these  lines  there  is  a 
proposal  among  the  different  sections  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  take  the  teaching  of  the  first  six  centuries 
as  the  standard  of  belief.  It  is  expected  that  this 
suggestion  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  setting  at 
rest  the  many  controversies  within  that  agitated  body 
and  of  laying  bare  the  accretions  and  corruptions  of 
Rome.  No  great  foresight  is  required  to  predict  that 
both  purposes  will  be  frustrated.  After  all,  the  old- 
fashioned  Protestant  is  more  logical  when  he  appeals 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  ignoring  the  Fathers 
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altogether.1  To  draw  a  line  at  any  particular  century 
is  to  admit  the  principle  of  authority  up  to  that  date 
and  to  deny  it  in  subsequent  ages.  The  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  draw  no  such  line ;  the  one  denies  and  the 
other  maintains  the  principle  whether  in  the  sixth  or  the 
sixteenth  or  the  sixtieth  century.  Against  the  Pro 
testant  we  uphold  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  : 
against  the  Anglican  we  set  no  time  limit  to  its  dura 
tion.  Christ  is  with  His  Church  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  But  furthermore,  if  the 
appeal  to  the  first  six  centuries  were  allowed,  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  would  have  to  be  undone.  It 
is  candidly  acknowledged  that  the  most  distinctive  of 
the  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices  rejected  by  the 
Reformers  were  already  held  during  this  period.  To 
mention  only  one  point :  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory 
the  Great  were  as  conscious  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  See  as  Leo  XIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  go  fully  into  this  discussion.  I  merely 
refer  to  it  here  in  order  to  show  how  important  at  the 
present  time  is  the  study  of  the  Fathers.2  While  strenu 
ously  denying  the  right  to  stop  short  at  any  period 
of  the  Church's  history,  we  may  accept  the  challenge 
to  demonstrate  at  least  the  germs  and  even  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  what  she  teaches  and  ordains  at 
the  present  day.  This  was  done  long  ago  in  Water- 
worth's  Faith  of  Catholics,  a  work  which  is  still  of 
the  greatest  use  as  a  handy  collection  of  texts.  Any 
striking  passage  which  is  found  therein  should,  how 
ever,  be  read  in  its  own  context,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  sort  of  mistake.  As  far  as  my  reading  of  the 

1  See  Newman,  Development,  pp.  273,  321. 

2  See  Dublin  Review,  April,  1905,  "  The  First  Six  Centuries,"  etc., 
by  Rev.  J.  Freeland. 
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book  goes  it  is  quite  trustworthy.  Not  so,  alas !  are 
many  of  the  quotations  given  in  our  theological  text 
books.  Even  the  Angelic  Doctor  cannot  be  always 
relied  upon.  His  celebrated  work,  Contra  Error es 
Graecoruni)  is  full  of  passages  not  to  be  found  in  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Few  things  are  more 
difficult  than  to  eliminate  a  false  quotation  when  once 
it  has  found  its  way  into  a  work  of  repute.  On  the 
other  hand  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  throw  doubt  on 
passages  which  told  against  us.  The  careful  study  of 
the  Fathers  will  save  us  from  attributing  to  them  what 
they  have  not  said,  and  from  refusing  to  them  what 
they  really  have  said. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  patristic 
study.  But  it  is  not  only  important,  it  is  also  interest 
ing.  The  writings  of  the  Schoolmen  are  entirely 
impersonal ;  the  authors  have  nothing  to  say  about 
themselves  or  their  time.  We  search  in  vain  through 
the  numerous  tomes  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure, 
and  Scotus  for  some  indications  of  what  manner  of  men 
they  were.  All  that  they  are  concerned  with  is  the 
statement  and  proof  of  their  thesis.  How  different  it 
is  when  we  turn  to  the  Fathers !  "  Instead  of  writing 
formal  doctrinal  treatises,  they  write  controversy;  and 
their  controversy,  again,  is  correspondence.  They  mix 
up  their  own  persons,  natural  and  supernatural,  with 
the  didactic  or  polemical  works  which  engaged  them. 
Their  authoritative  declarations  are  written,  not  on 
stone  tablets,  but  on  what  Scripture  calls  '  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart '.  .  .  .  The  same  remark  holds 
of  their  comments  upon  Scripture.  .  .  .  When  Pope 
Gregory  comments  upon  Ezechiel,  he  writes  about 
the  Lombards,  his  own  people,  and  himself.  What  a 
vivid  idea  we  have  of  St.  Chrysostom  !  partly  from  his 
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style,  partly  from  his  matter ;  yet  we  gain  it  from  his 
formal  expositions  of  Scripture.  His  expositions  are 
discourses  ;  his  discourses,  whether  he  will  or  no,  are 
manifestations.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  written 
discourses  too,  by  means  of  which  he  has  gained  for 
himself  the  special  title  of  '  Theologus ' ;  yet  these 
same  orations  give  us  also  a  large  range  of  information 
about  his  own  life,  his  kindred  and  friends,  his  feel 
ings  and  his  fortunes."1  Newman's  Church  of  the 
Fathers,  The  Last  Years  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  The 
Trials  of  Theodoret,  and  his  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century  show  what  delightful  reading  may  be  culled 
from  the  Fathers.  When  reading  them  we  are  out  in 
a  bright  and  fragrant  garden  ;  when  poring  over  the 
Schoolmen  we  are  shut  up  in  a  "  hortus  siccus  ".  In 
the  Fathers  we  see  doctrine  in  the  making.  We 
watch  them  groping  after  the  exact  expression  and  at 
times  falling  short  of  it.  We  follow  them  on  the  road 
to  Nicaea  and  Ephesus  ;  we  hear  the  clash  and  we 
see  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  combat ;  Arius  and 
Nestorius,  Athanasius  and  Cyril  stand  before  us.  Who 
is  there  who  will  not  prefer  with  Petavius  the  "  more 
elegant  and  fruitful  teaching  which  is  moulded  after 
the  image  of  erudite  antiquity  "  to  the  dry  and  subtle 
theology  of  the  middle  age  ? 

2. 

As  the  study  of  the  Fathers  means  the  study  of 
Christian  literature  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  thou 
sand  years,  it  is  clear  that  a  priest  on  the  mission 
cannot  hope  to  master  the  whole  of  it.  His  best  plan 
is  to  acquire  some  broad  general  notions  of  the  sub- 
Newman,  Last  Years  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Introduction. 
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ject,  and  then  devote  his  attention  to  some  special 
subject  or  author.  For  the  former  purpose  a  good 
patrology  is  needed.  Happily  there  is  no  lack  here. 
The  best  manual  is  Bardenhewer's  Les  Ptres  de  FEglis* 
leur  Vie  et  leurs  (Euvres.  The  original  work  is  in 
German,  but  the  French  edition  is  preferable  in  every 
way.  A  few  general  remarks,  obvious  indeed  but  not 
always  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

(i)  It  is  of  importance  to  classify  the  Fathers  ac 
cording  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  in  the  Fathers  we  see  doctrine  in  the 
making.  Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  an  early 
writer  the  same  fulness  and  exactness  which  we  meet 
in  a  later  one.  Rudimentary  and  vague  expressions 
concerning  the  Trinity  would  surprise  us  in  Athanasius 
or  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  they  are  natural  enough  in 
Justin  or  Origen.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  is  the  great 
dividing  line.  It  was  then  that  the  Church  realised  to 
the  full  that  she  was  possessed  of  the  power  to  fix  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  the  doctrines  handed  down 
to  her  keeping.  So  we  have  the  distinction  of  the 
Fathers  into  Ante-Nicene  and  Post-Nicene.  Each  of 
these  periods,  again,  may  be  further  subdivided.  The 
earliest  are  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers:  a  name  first 
used  by  Ittig  in  1690  to  designate  those  whose  teach 
ing  is  an  echo  of  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  more  es 
pecially  those  who  were  in  personal  relation  with  the 
Apostles  themselves.  Besides  the  works  of  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  it  is  customary  to  include 
among  the  collection  all  the  works  belonging  to  the 
Apostolic  age  or  the  age  immediately  succeeding :  vis. 
the  Didache,  Pseudo-Barnabas,  Papias,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  and  Hennas.  These  form  a  sort  of  link 
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between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apologetic 
writings.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  organisation  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

From  the  very  beginning  Christianity  met  with 
violent  opposition.  Though  her  enemies  relied  chiefly 
on  brute  force,  they  also  made  use  of  argument  and 
ridicule.  The  Christians  on  their  part  rejoiced  "  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  and  were  always  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  that 
asked  them  a  reason  of  that  hope  that  was  in  them.1 
They  argued  with  the  Jews,  to  whom  their  message 
of  a  crucified  Messiah  was  a  stumbling-block;  they 
proved  to  the  philosophers  that  the  resurrection  was 
not  foolishness.2  When  popular  fury  was  stirred  up 
against  them,  they  showed  that  a  Christian  was  not  "  a 
murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  a  railer  (/ca/coTroibs*)  or  a  coveter 
of  other  men's  things  ".  When  they  were  prosecuted 
as  enemies  of  law  and  order,  they  declared  that  their 
religion  bound  them  to  be  "  subject  to  the  king  as 
excelling  and  to  governors  as  sent  by  him".3  The 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  written  from  Rome  about 
the  time  of  the  first  general  persecution,  lays  down  the 
lines  on  which  the  Faithful  should  defend  their  re 
ligion  against  the  attacks  of  the  different  classes  of 
foes — the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  calumnies  of  the 
common  people,  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  learned.  All  the  different  classes  of 
opponents  are  dealt  with  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Minucius  Felix  is  the 
most  elegant  and  conciliatory,  while  Tertullian  is  the 
most  vehement  and  convincing  of  the  Apologists. 

1 1  Peter  iii.  15.  2  i  Cor.  i.  23.  3  i  Peter  ii.  13. 
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Something  more  will  be  said  on  this  subject  later  on 
in  this  chapter. 

Even  while  the  work  of  defence  was  going  on,  due 
attention  was  paid  to  exposition  and  development.  A 
further  set  of  enemies  soon  arose  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  herself.  Much  as  she  had  to  suffer  from 
the  Jew  and  the  pagan,  she  had  far  more  to  dread  from 
the  heretic.  Hence  the  need  of  setting  forth  the  true 
doctrine  and  proving  it  with  convincing  arguments. 
So  we  come  to  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  third  century.  The  destruction  of 
many  of  these  during  the  later  persecutions  is  a  great 
loss  to  Christian  literature.  Still,  what  is  left  shows 
that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Biblical  criticism  and 
exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology  took  their  rise. 

The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  embracing  a 
little  more  than  120  years,  is  eminently  the  Patristic 
Age.  During  this  time  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers 
flourished.  Here  the  landmarks  are  the  four  Coun 
cils :  Nicaea  (325),  Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (431), 
and  Chalcedon  (451).  In  studying  the  writings  of  a 
Father  of  this  period,  his  position  with  regard  to  these 
Councils  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  barbarians  during  the 
fifth  and  subsequent  centuries  naturally  led  to  the 
decay  of  Christian  learning,  and  consequently  the 
Fathers  of  these  ages  are  not  on  the  high  level  of  their 
predecessors.  Gregory  the  Great,  John  Damascene, 
and  Venerable  Bede  are  bright  lights  in  the  compara 
tive  darkness.  The  latest  of  the  Fathers,  Anselm  and 
Bernard,  belong  to  the  period  when  the  darkness  had 
passed  away ;  and  Anselm  may  also  be  called  the  first 
of  the  Schoolmen. 
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(2)  In    classifying  the    Fathers,    the   distinction   of 
place,  and  with  it  the  distinction  of  language,  should 
be   carefully   noted.      Though   the   earliest    Western 
writings  are  in    Greek,  the    Western   Fathers   in   the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  began  to  use  Latin. 
And  this  was  no  mere  distinction  of  words.      In  the 
East,  theological  speculation  was  influenced  by  Greek 
metaphysics ;  in  the  West  it  was  influenced  by  Roman 
Law.     When  we  come  to  speak  of  dogmatic  theology 
we  shall  see  the  importance  of  this  difference. 

(3)  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  schools 
to  which  the  Fathers  belonged.     The  two  greatest  of 
these  were  the  school  of  Alexandria  and  the  school  of 
Antioch.     They  respectively  represent  the  two  ever- 
conflicting  types  of  mind  :  the  mystic  and  the  logical. 
Plato  reigned  at    Alexandria;    Aristotle   at    Antioch. 
The  Alexandrians  revelled  in  mystery,  allegory,  sym 
bolism  ;  the  Antiochenes  held  fast  to  reason,  reality, 
fact.     To  the  Alexandrian,  the  Scriptures  were  figura 
tive  stones ;  to  the  Antiochene,  they  were  literal  his 
tory.     Each  school  had  its  excellencies,  and  each  had 
its  dangers.     The  supernatural  and  the  super-rational 
were  safeguarded  at  Alexandria ;  nature  and  reason  at 
Antioch.     Extremists  at  Alexandria  mystified  facts  ; 
their    rivals    at    Antioch    explained    away    mysteries. 
Alexandria  triumphed  at  Ephesus  ;  Antioch  at  Chal- 
cedon.1 

The  term  "  school "  is  used  in  a  less  strict  sense 
when  applied  to  other  groups  of  Fathers,  as,  for  in 
stance,  the  "  Cappadocians "  and  the  "Africans". 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  un 
doubtedly  influenced  each  other;  and  we  can  trace 

1  Supra,  p.  28. 
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the  influence  of  Tertullian  on  Cyprian,  and  again  of 
Cyprian  on  Augustine.  Jerome  stands  apart  as  befits 
his  independent  character.  Leo  and  Gregory  the 
Great  eminently  represent  the  spirit  of  Rome,  the 
teacher  and  ruler  of  all  the  churches. 

(4)  After  we  have  thus  obtained  some  notions  of  the 
Fathers  as  a  body,  we  can  go  on  to  read  about  them 
individually.  Most  of  us  have  read  at  college  the 
admirable  short  lives  which  are  contained  in  Alban 
Butler's  great  work.  The  long  notes,  veritable  essays 
rather,  on  the  writings  of  each  Father  are  worthy  of 
special  study.  Better  still  are  the  small  volumes  in 
the  series  Les  Saints,  published  by  Lecoffre.  The 
lives  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  St 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  have  already  appeared  and 
have  been  translated  into  English.  These  will  be 
found  to  furnish  excellent  subjects  for  Sunday  evening 
discourses  to  intelligent  congregations.  Few  of  us 
realise  that  we  have  in  our  Breviaries  so  many 
"elegant  extracts"  from  the  Patristic  writings.  Just 
as  the  Scripture  lessons  at  Matins  may  serve  to  suggest 
a  course  of  Bible  study,  so  too  the  lessons  in  the  third 
nocturn  (and  sometimes  in  the  second)  may  help  us 
to  a  study  of  the  Fathers.  Every  day  we  have  to  read 
a  portion  (true,  only  a  fragment)  of  a  discourse  by  one 
or  other  of  the  greatest  Christian  writers.  St.  Augus 
tine  is  the  most  frequent  of  these.  His  penetrating 
genius,  his  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  are 
constantly  set  before  us.  Then  we  have  the  homely 
addresses  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  ;  true  homilies,  such  as 
his  successor,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pius  X.,  might  de 
liver  in  the  Vatican  gardens.  Far  different  in  style 
are  the  Sermones  of  St  Leo.  Whenever  we  see  his 
name  or  the  name  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  at  the  head 
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of  a  lesson,  we  feel  that  we  are  about  to  enjoy  some 
sublime  example  of  sacred  eloquence.  In  these  cases, 
and  in  the  case  of  St.  Jerome's  expositions  of  Scripture, 
we  often  wish  that  the  lessons  were  longer.  It  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  mark  in  our  Breviaries  the  passages  which 
specially  strike  us.  As  soon  as  we  have  finished  saying 
our  Office  we  can  go  back  to  these  and  if  possible  look 
them  out  in  the  volumes  of  the  Fathers.  When  we  see 
them  in  their  own  context,  their  meaning  and  their 
force  will  come  home  to  us  as  they  never  did  before. 

(5)  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  this  little 
volume  is  not  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  special  studies. 
Nevertheless  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  priest  on  the 
mission  may  take  up  with  interest  and  profit  some 
special  study  of  the  Fathers.  The  essential  conditions 
of  such  study  are  that  it  should  be  interesting  and 
useful,  and  not  too  hard.  If  it  fails  to  comply  with 
these  it  will  stand  no  chance  of  being  persevered  in. 
Let  us  see  if  there  are  any  subjects  or  single  works 
which  possess  these  qualifications. 

The  story  of  the  Donatist  schism  must  always  be 
of  interest  to  the  priest  in  English-speaking  countries. 
His  lot  is  cast  among  many  worthy  people  who  claim 
for  their  religious  body  the  title  of  the  true  Church, 
though  that  body  is  both  schismatical  and  heretical. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  like  us  that  we  can 
almost  say  to  them,  "  Nobiscum  estis  in  baptismo,  in 
symbolo,  in  caeteris  Dominicis  sacramentis " ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  add,  "  In  spiritu  autem  unitatis  et  in  vin- 
culo  pacis,  in  ipsa  denique  Catholica  Ecclesia  nobiscum 
non  estis  ".l  This  was  just  the  position  of  the  Donatists 
of  old,  to  whom  these  very  words  were  addressed  by  St. 
Augustine.  How  can  we  better  deal  with  their  modern 

1St.  Aug.,  Ep.  xciii.,  Migne,  P.L.,  xxxiii.,  343. 
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representatives  than  by  using  the  same  arguments  as 
that  great  Doctor  used  ?  We  all  know  how  his  famous 
saying  against  them,  "Securus  judicat  orbis  terra- 
rum,"  absolutely  pulverised  the  Anglican  theory  of  the 
Via  Media.1  "When  a  doubt  first  crossed  my  mind," 
says  Newman,  "  of  the  tenablcness  of  the  theological 
theory,  on  which  Anglicanism  is  based,  it  was  caused 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  perusal  of  a  controversial 
paper  (by  Wiseman)  on  the  schism  of  the  Donatists." 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  patristic  subject  at  once  inter 
esting  and  of  great  service  at  the  present  time.  The 
ninth  volume  of  St.  Augustine's  works 2  will  supply 
us  with  ample  materials.  Out  of  this  may  come  the 
study  of  the  whole  patristic  theory  of  the  Church  ; 
going  back  to  the  other  great  Africans,  St.  Cyprian 
(De  Unitate)  and  Tertullian  (De  Pracscriptione  Haere- 
ticonuti). 

Another  subject,  closely  allied  to  the  last  named,  is 
the  Primacy  of  Rome.  The  passages  from  the  Fathers 
are  admirably  arranged  in  Mr.  Allnatt's  Cathedra 
Petri.  It  will  well  repay  us  to  seek  these  out  in  the 
volumes  of  the  originals  and  read  them  in  their  context 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  any  one  who  has  access  to 
Migne's  Patrologies. 

Some  may  prefer  to  study  not  subjects  but  special 
books  of  some  particular  Father.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  wise  to  get  the  best  edition,  with  critical  and  his 
torical  introduction,  commentary,  and  excursus.  The 
more  help  we  get,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  per 
severe.  Besides  Migne's  editions  the  Vienna  editions 
of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  the  handier  Bibliotheca  SS. 

1  Newman's  Apologia,  p.  211  ;  Wiseman,  Dublin  Review,  August, 
1839. 
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Patrum,  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Rome,  may 
be  recommended.  I  suggest  the  following  books  as 
specially  suitable  for  study. 

(a)  St.  Gregory's  Regula  Pastoralis.     No  work  of 
any  of  the  Fathers  is  of  more  practical  use  to  the  parish 
priest  than  this.     It  served  for  many  centuries  as  the 
manual  of  moral  and  ascetical  theology  for  the  clergy. 
What  strikes  us  in  it  is  the  shrewd  common-sense  of 
the  author,  who  though  he  was  a  devout  monk  had 
been  in  earlier  days  Prefect  of  Rome  before  he  became 
its  bishop.     This  is  the  work  so  highly  commended  by 
Venerable  Bede  :    "  Alium   quoque  librum  composuit 
egregium,  qui  vocatur  Pastoralis,  in  quo  manifesta  luce 
patefecit,  quales  ad  ecclesiae  regimen  assumi,  qualiter 
ipsi  rectores  vivere,  qua  discretione   singulas  quasque 
audientium  instruere  personas  et  quanta  consideratione 
propriam  quotidie  debeant  fragilitatem  pensare".1    As 
is  well  known,  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  was  much  used  in  old  England, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church  as    well  as  in   the  West. 
There  is  a  cheap  edition  in  Hurter's  Series  (No.  20)  ; 
one  published  at  the  Propaganda  Press,  and  also  one 
recently  edited  by  Bishop  Hedley  (Lex  Levitarum). 

(b)  Perhaps  the  best  known,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  of  the  shorter  patristic  writings  is 
the  Commonitorium  of  St.   Vincent  of  Lerins.     His 
famous  canon  of  Catholic  doctrine,  "  Quod  ubique,  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,"  is  still  a  matter  of  contention 
between  Anglicans  and  Catholics.     Antiquity  and  uni 
versality  are  the  tests  of  what  we  must  believe :  novelty 
and  singularity  are  the  marks  of  error.     So  strongly 
does  he  inveigh  against  novelty  that  as  he  goes  on  he 
sees  that  his  canon  may  be  used  against  the  definitions 

1  Hist.  Eccl.  Angl.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i. 
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of  the  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus. 
How  could  these  be  maintained  to  be  apostolic  ?  Hence 
he  is  led  to  state  his  equally  famous  and  much-discussed 
theory  of  development.  The  study  of  these  two  points 
—the  canon  and  the  theory — comparing  them  with 
Newman's  Development,  will  well  repay  the  time  de 
voted  to  it.  The  Commonitorium  forms  part  of  volume 
ix.  of  Hurter's  Series.  The  best  edition  is  by  Jiilicher, 
1895.  The  French  translation,  with  a  preface  by 
Krunetiere  and  an  introduction  by  Labriolle,  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  the  relation  between  St.  Vincent 
and  Newman. 

(r)  St  Leo's  Sermones.  The  extracts  which  we 
read  in  our  Office,  especially  at  Christmas  and  in  Lent 
and  on  the  feasts  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  the  Trans 
figuration,  must  surely  make  us  long  to  become  familiar 
with  other  of  his  sermons.  Besides  his  magnificent  ex 
position  of  the  Church's  teaching  he  makes  constant 
allusion  to  the  tremendous  events  which  were  taking 
place  at  the  time  when  he  spoke.  Amidst  effeminate 
emperors  and  trembling  legions  and  crumbling  walls 
he  was  the  one  truly  imperial  figure,  animated  with  the 
old  Roman  spirit.  He  could  not  only  confront  Attila 
and  Genseric  at  the  head  of  their  triumphant  hosts, 
but  he  could  also  rouse  the  degenerate  Romans  to  a 
sense  of  the  sublime  destiny  of  their  city.  The  old 
empire  was  gone;  but  he  spoke  to  them  of  another 
empire,  embracing  all  nations  and  tribes  and  peoples 
and  tongues — an  empire  incorporating  the  old  unity, 
organisation,  and  law — an  empire  with  its  capital  still 
in  Rome,  the  Eternal  City — an  empire  which  should 
last  for  ever  :— 

His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono  : 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 
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These  sermons  form  No.  14  of  Hurter's  Series,  and  are 
also  published  in  a  well-printed  little  volume  at  the 
Propaganda  Press. 

(d)  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  early 
Fathers  was  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  attacks 
of  pagans  and  heretics.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
truth  is  ever  the  same  and  error  ever  varying.  Yet  if 
we  take  up  the  works  of  the  Apologists  we  shall  find 
that  the  questions  at  issue  between  Christians  and  un 
believers  and  between  Catholics  and  heretics  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  were  much  the  same  as 
those  now  at  issue  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
This  will  especially  strike  us  in  reading  the  Octavtusoi 
Minucius  Felix  and  Tertullian's  Apologeticum  and  De 
Pr descriptions.  The  three  together  make  up  only  a 
small  volume.  The  first  named  will  charm  by  its 
literary  style  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  its  reason 
ing.  Tertullian  is,  of  course,  stiff  reading ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  help  is  given  in  the  notes  to  most  editions.  It 
is  usual  to  condemn  the  scorn  and  vehemence  with 
which  he  wrote ;  but  these  qualities  have  their  place 
when  the  enemy  can  only  be  influenced  by  fear.  Such 
is  the  justification  of  the  strong  language  of  Lamennais' 
Essai  sur  ^Indifference  and  Newman's  Apologia.  The 
Octavius  and  Apologeticum  form  the  first  volume 
of  Series  III.  of  the  Bibliotheca  SS.  Patrum.  De 
Praescriptione  is  the  first  part  of  the  succeeding  volume. 
The  three  are  also  Nos.  15,  19  and  9  of  Hurter's  Series. 
If,  as  is  likely,  the  priest  is  tempted  to  make  a  further 
study  of  this  great  writer,  he  should  read  La  Theologie 
de  Tertullien  by  D'Ales  (Bibliotheque  de  Theologie 
Historique).  This  is  a  model  monograph— critical, 
historical,  and  theological.  Turmel's  shorter  work, 
Tertullien,  may  be  also  recommended.  If  possible, 
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the  Vienna  edition  of  Tertullian's  works  should  be 
obtained.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
resemblances  and  contrasts  between  ancient  and 
modern  controversies  and  apologetics.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Bossuet's  sermons  will  remember 
how  frequently  he  takes  some  pregnant  saying  of  "  le 
grave  Tertullien  "  as  a  sort  of  text  for  his  discourses. 
The  number  of  books  which  have  lately  appeared 
dealing  with  the  writings  of  the  old  Apologist  show 
how  great  is  his  influence  at  the  present  day. 

(e)  St.  Chrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio  (Trepl  'leptoavvrjs). 
Hitherto  I  have  mentioned  none  but  Latin  Fathers 
for  special  study,  because  I  know  well  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  up  one's  Greek  when  engaged  in  parish 
work.  If,  however,  the  priest  is  still  young,  and  the 
Greek  which  he  learned  at  college  is  still  fresh,  he 
would  do  well  to  read  this  sublime  work  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Fathers.  The  subject  itself  will  appeal 
to  one  who  is  in  the  first  enjoyment  of  the  graces  of 
the  priesthood,  and  will  give  him  a  sublime  idea  of  the 
ministry  to  which  he  has  been  called,  besides  putting 
him  on  his  guard  against  the  many  dangers  which 
surround  him.  There  is  an  edition  by  Dr.  Nairn  in 
the  Cambridge  Patristic  Texts.  A  Latin  translation 
is  given  in  No.  40  of  Hurter's  Series.  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Father  Boyle,  and  also  one  in 
the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Extracts  from  St. 
Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Gospels  are  familiar  to 
us  from  our  Breviary.  These  should  tempt  us  to  study 
the  originals.  Odd  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Bibliotheca 
Patrum  may  be  picked  up  at  a  small  cost.  Many  a 
famous  preacher  has  owed  his  reputation  to  the  care 
which  he  has  given  to  working  this  mine  of  eloquence. 

(/")  Not   many    priests  on    the   mission  would   be 
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likely  to  read  St.  Athanasius  unless  Cardinal  Newman 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  him  within  our  reach.  The 
Cardinal's  two  volumes  of  Select  Treatises,  as  well  as 
the  set  translations  done  in  his  Anglican  days,  have 
been  the  means  of  familiarising  us  with  the  writings  of 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  The  volume  con 
taining  an  Appendix  of  Illustrations  will  be  found 
especially  useful. 

(g)  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Apos 
tolic  Fathers.  At  the  present  time  when  the  study  of 
the  primitive  Church  is  exciting  so  much  interest, 
these  well  deserve  our  attention.  They  are  short — a 
great  recommendation  to  a  busy  priest — and  they  are 
edited  with  every  sort  of  help  to  make  their  meaning 
clear.  In  studying  them  we  note  especially  the  first 
stages  in  the  development  of  doctrine.  We  realise 
that  we  have  here  something  further  than  the  mere 
reproduction  of  Scripture  teaching.  The  writers  are 
indeed  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  faithful  transmitters 
of  the  doctrine  handed  down  to  them ;  but  we  feel 
that  this  doctrine  is  a  living  thing,  adapting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  Church.  The  Incarnation, 
the  Sacraments,  the  Church,  the  Christian  ministry- 
all  of  these,  as  treated  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
already  show  advance  on  the  mere  letter  of  the  New 
Testament  writings.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with 
the  liturgy  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  The  best 
editions  are :  Funk,  Opera  Patrum  Apostolicorum, 
1881-87;  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  Zahn,  Patrum  Apostoli 
corum  Opera,  1 894  ;  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 
1890;  Vizzini,  Bibliotheca  SS.  Patrum,  ser.  i.,  vol.  1-5, 
Romae,  1901-5.  The  article  Apostoliques  (Peres)  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  Catholique  contains  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  whole  subject. 
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"  Si  jam  satis  jactatus  videris,  finemque  hujusmodi 
laboribus  vis  imponere,  sequere  viam  catholicae  dis- 
ciplinae,  quae  ab  ipso  Christo  per  Apostolos  ad  nos 
usque  manavit,  et  ab  hinc  ad  posteros  manatura  est." * 

1  S.  Aug.,  De  Utilitate  Credtndi,  c.  viii. ;  P.L.,  xxxix.,  col.  79. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

"  O  Timothee,  O  sacerdos,  O  tractator,  O  doctor,  si  te  divinum  munus 
idoneum  fecerit  ingenio,  exercitatione,  doctrina,  esto  spiritalis  taber- 
naculi  Beseleel,  pretiosas  divini  dogmatis  gemmas  exsculpe,  fideliter 
coapta,  adorna  sapienter,  adjice  splendorem,  gratiam,  venustatem. 
Intelligatur  te  exponente  illustrius  quod  ante  obscurius  credebatur. 
Per  te  posteritas  intellectum  gratuletur  quod  ante  vetustas  non  intel- 
lectum  venerabatur.  Eadem  tamen  quae  didicisti  doce ;  ut  cum 
dicas  nove,  non  dicas  nova"  (S.  Vine.  Lirin.,  Common*?.,  xxii.  [al. 
xxvii.]). 

BY  far  the  greater  part  of  our  theological  course  at 
college  was  devoted  to  Dogma.  Some  of  us  in  after 
life  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  this  distribution  of 
time  was  not  a  wise  one.  A  cynic  would  say  that  it 
was  just  as  well  that  we  worked  so  hard  at  it  then, 
because  we  were  not  likely  ever  to  look  at  it  again. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  seldom  have  occasion 
to  make  use  of  the  more  metaphysical  portions  of 
such  treatises  as  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Grace. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  of  no  ad 
vantage  to  have  studied  them  long  ago.  The  training 
gained  by  these  studies  remains  long  after  much  of  it 
has  faded  away  from  our  memory  ;  and  the  absence  of 
such  training  among  the  clergy  of  other  religions 
often  leads  to  painful  results  when  they  make  any 
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statements  regarding  the  deeper  questions  of  doctrine. 
We  are  here,  however,  concerned  with  the  studies 
proper  to  a  priest  who  is  no  longer  at  college  ;  and  I 
frankly  admit  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  tackle  stiff  problems  in  metaphysics.  But  he 
has  to  preach  on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  he  has  to  take 
part  in  conferences  in  which  dogmatic  questions  are 
sometimes  set  for  discussion.  He  cannot  discharge 
these  duties  properly  unless  he  keeps  up  his  theological 
studies.  What  advice  can  be  given  to  him  with  regard 
to  these  ? 


I. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  said 
about  the  importance  of  having  well-bound,  well- 
marked  copies  of  all  the  treatises  read  at  college. 
Nor  need  I  repeat  that  the  priest  will  read  these 
books  no  longer  as  a  mere  disciple  but  rather  as  a 
respectful  critic.  Though  he  will  do  well  to  consult 
them  constantly,  he  will  not,  of  course,  confine  himself 
to  them.  They  are  usually  written  in  Latin,  and  how 
ever  familiar  he  may  be  with  that  language,  he  will 
probably  experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  good 
English  equivalents  for  some  of  the  technical  expres 
sions.  In  any  case  he  will  take  an  interest  in  reading 
in  his  own  mother  tongue  the  subjects  which  have  so 
long  been  presented  to  him  in  another  form.  Some  few 
years  ago  this  would  not  have  been  possible,  but  now 
there  are  two  books  available  to  him :  Hunter's  Out 
lines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  Wilhelm  and  Scan- 
nell's  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  read  one  of  those  right  through,  so  as  to 
get  a  clear  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground 
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covered  by  Dogmatic  Theology,  all  the  time  diligently 
comparing  the  Latin  with  the  English  text-book. 
Some,  again,  will  derive  benefit  from  reading  a  French 
text-book,  such  as  Gousset's  Theologie  Dogmatique — 
an  old  book  but  still  a  useful  one — or  a  German  text 
book,  such  as  Simar's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik.  Any 
device  for  taking  the  matter  of  our  theological  studies 
out  of  the  old  Latin  groove  should  be  welcome,  al 
ways  of  course  supposing  that  this  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  learnt  in  the  original  Latin. 

Besides  an  English  or  foreign  manual,  the  priest 
will  do  well  to  buy  theological  works  dealing  with 
special  questions.  A  manual  by  its  very  nature  must 
be  dry  and  succinct.  The  writer  is  cramped  for  want 
of  room ;  he  cannot  explain  at  any  length  ;  he  cannot 
anticipate  objections ;  he  cannot  add  those  little  literary 
touches  which  help  to  make  a  subject  interesting. 
When  he  is  dealing  in  detail  with  some  smaller  por 
tion  of  the  wide  field  of  Dogma,  he  has  none  of  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Any  one  who  turns  from 
the  meagre  outline,  say,  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  a 
manual  to  the  ampler  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  special  volume  will  find  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read 
the  larger  than  the  smaller  work.  In  selecting  these 
special  volumes  he  will  be  guided  by  his  own  special 
needs.  Abstruse  questions  connected  with  Person, 
Nature,  Essence,  Existence,  Subsistence,  etc.,  though 
rightly  discussed  at  college,  will  probably  never  be 
mentioned  in  any  company  that  he  may  associate 
with.  Men's  difficulties  do  not  lie  that  way  nowadays. 
He  will  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disputes 
about  Predestination,  Grace,  and  Free  Will  had  best 
be  left  alone.  All  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  know 
about  them  he  knows  already.  On  the  other  hand, 
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he  will  find  that  the  grounds  of  Revelation,  the  inspira 
tion  of  Scripture,  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  Church, 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  Last  Things  are  the  subjects 
which  he  must  now  deal  with. 

In  reviewing  his  theological  course  the  priest  will 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  method 
somewhat  different  from  what  was  followed  at  college. 
I  must  here  walk  with  due  circumspection.  I  have 
no  intention  of  disparaging  in  any  way  the  old  schol 
astic  method.  This  will  have  produced  its  good  effect 
upon  the  priest's  mind  during  his  student  days.  But 
now  he  is  out  in  the  world,  in  contact  with  men 
who  know  nothing  of  the  old  ways.  His  most 
obvious  major  premisses  may  seem  to  them  to  be 
either  false  or  the  merest  truisms.  Syllogistic  reason 
ing  they  look  upon  as  solemn  trifling.  And  the 
priest  himself  will  come  to  see  that  some  questions  are 
really  better  suited  for  historical  than  for  scholastic 
treatment. 

Dogmatic  Theology,  like  Church  history,  has  had 
three  epochs  :  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  These 
are  grouped  respectively  round  three  great  councils : 
Nicaea,  the  Fourth  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Each  epoch 
has  had  its  own  characteristic  work  :  the  patristic 
dealing  with  fundamental  questions  such  as  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  Nature  and  Grace  ;  the  mediaeval  de 
veloping  and  systematising  what  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  earlier  times  ;  while  the  modern  fulfils 
the  double  task  of  defending  the  grounds  of  the  faith 
and  further  developing  the  deposit  of  faith.  When 
any  particular  author  is  being  studied,  or  is  only  cited, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  to  which  of  these  epochs 
he  belongs.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  the  same  accu 
racy  of  thought  or  expression  in  an  earlier  as  in  a  later 
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writer  ;  we  must  not  accuse  of  heresy  one  who  lived  in 
an  age  when  some  particular  point  of  doctrine  which 
he  denied  was  not  yet  defined.1  Again,  the  different 
attitude  of  Eastern  and  Western  Fathers  should  be 
noted.  In  the  East,  theological  speculation  was  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Greek  metaphysics  ;  in  the  West  it  was 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Roman  law.'2 

The  study  of  the  history  of  dogma  is  chiefly  the 
observation  of  the  process  of  development.  In  the 
controversies  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  both  parties  admitted  that  variation 
was  the  mark  of  error.  The  contention  of  the  Pro 
testants  was  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church 
was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scriptures.  To  this 
the  Catholics  made  a  twofold  reply :  first,  that  their 
teaching  was  not  at  variance  with  Scripture,  and 
secondly,  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  contain  the  whole 
of  Revelation.  On  these  lines  the  contest  continued 
for  a  century  and  a  half:  the  Catholics  maintaining 
that  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Apostles,  while  the  Protestants  strove  to  point  out 
the  variations  between  the  two. 

At  the  opening  of  the  controversy  the  Church,  being 
a  venerable  historical  institution,  had  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  But  as  time  went  on,  Protestantism,  too, 
began  to  have  a  history,  and  now  it  was  the  Church's 
turn  to  attack.  A  great  Catholic  champion  gave  an 
entirely  new  turn  to  the  discussion  by  convincingly 
showing  that  Protestantism  itself  was  a  mass  of  varia 
tions!  We  need  not  go  back  to  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers,  he  said  ;  it  is  enough  to  compare  the  writings 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Jurieu  and 

1  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Commonit.,  vi.  (u). 

2  Supra,  p.  53. 
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the  rest  His  adversaries  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
established  his  thesis.  But  what  did  they  do  ?  Just 
what  so  many  other  disputants  do  when  in  similar 
straits.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
when  they  found  that  the  minor  was  proved  against 
them  they  turned  round  and  denied  the  major  which 
they  had  previously  granted,  or  rather  had  strenuously 
contended  for.  They  had  formerly  maintained  that 
their  faith  had  ever  been  the  same  ;  now  they  began 
to  boast  of  its  glorious  variety  and  freedom.  As 
Leibniz  said  :  "II  nous  plait,  Monseigncur,  d'etre  de 
cette  eglise  toujours  mouvante  et  e*ternellement  vari 
able  ". 

No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  Bossuet's  services  in 
this  prolonged  dispute.  But  in  the  contrast  which  he 
draws  between  the  ever-changing  opinions  of  the  Pro 
testants  and  the  immutable  doctrine  of  the  Church,  he 
would  seem  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  any  develop 
ment  of  doctrine.  Yet  surely  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  to 
the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  what  the  infant  is  to  the  full- 
grown  man.  The  man  and  the  infant  are  indeed  the 
same  person,  but  yet  how  different  they  are !  In  like 
manner  the  Creeds  are  the  same,  and  yet  their  differ 
ence  is  manifest.  In  what  terms  should  this  difference 
be  expressed  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  difference  is  merely 
in  the  way  in  which  the  doctrines  are  stated  :  obscurely 
and  broadly  in  the  earlier  documents  ;  clearly  and  pre 
cisely  in  the  later  one.  Nor,  again,  will  it  do  to  make 
use  of  the  comparison  of  a  scroll  gradually  unrolled. 
A  better  explanation  is  that  the  later-defined  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  earlier  ones  exactly  as  conclu 
sions  are  contained  in  their  premisses.  This  is  to  admit 
that  there  has  been  a  real,  though  only  logical,  de- 
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velopment  in  the  Church's  doctrine.  Such  would  seem 
to  be  Franzelin's  view  as  based  upon  his  interpreta 
tion  of  the  Commonitorium  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins.1 
But  can  we  not  go  further  and  admit  an  organic  de 
velopment  ? 2  St.  Vincent  certainly  makes  use  of 
expressions  in  favour  of  this  view.  "  Let  the  soul's 
religion,"  he  says,  "  imitate  the  law  of  the  body, 
which,  as  years  go  on,  develops  indeed  and  opens  out 
its  due  proportions,  and  yet  remains  identically  what 
it  was.  .  .  .  Small  are  a  baby's  limbs ;  a  youth's 
are  larger,  yet  they  are  the  same."3  And,  further, 
he  compares  this  development  to  the  growth  of  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Here  are  his  own  words :  "  Hoc 
rectum  et  consequens  est,  ut  primis  atque  extremis 
sibimet  non  discrepantibus,  de  incrementis  triticeae 
institutions  triticei  quoque  dogmatis  frugem  demeta- 
mus  ;  ut  quum  aliquid  ex  illis  seminum  primordiis 
accessu  temporis  evolvatur,  et  nunc  laetetur  (nutriatur) 
et  excolatur,  nihil  tamen  de  germinis  proprietate 
mutetur.  .  .  .  Ad  profectum  pertinet  ut  in  seme- 
tipsum  unaquaeque  res  amplincetur ;  ad  permuta- 
tionem  vero  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aliud  transvertatur." 4 
"  So  also,"  he  says,  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion  must  follow  these  laws  of  progress,  namely, 
that  with  years  it  be  consolidated,  it  be  expanded 
with  time,  with  age  it  be  exalted  ;  yet  remain  un- 

1  De  Trad.,  Thes.  xxiii. 

2  A  limit  on  speculation  in  this  direction  is  imposed  by  the  new 
syllabus  Lamentabili  sane,  Prop.  54.      By  this  we  are  forbidden  to 
hold  that  "  Dogmas,  sacraments,  hierarchy,  both  as  regards  the  notion 
of  them  and  the  reality,  are  but  interpretations  and  evolutions  of  the 
Christian  intelligence  which  by  external  increments  have  increased 
and  perfected  the  little  germ  latent  in  the  Gospel ". 

3  Op.  cit.,  xxiii.  (29). 

4 Ibid.,  xxiii.  (30,  28). 
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corrupt  and  untouched."  l  In  the  case  of  logical  develop 
ment  all  the  conclusions  are  already  contained  in  the 
premisses,  and  are  merely  drawn  out  of  them,  where 
as  in  organic  development  the  results  are  only  potenti 
ally  in  the  germ  from  which  they  spring.  Nothing 
is  taken  in  from  without  in  order  to  lead  to  a  logical 
conclusion  ;  but  a  germ  will  remain  only  a  germ  unless 
it  absorbs  nourishment.  So  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
has  grown  up  and  has  become  a  tree  by  taking  in  and 
assimilating  material  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  was  sown.  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
elements  have  in  turn  been  absorbed,  and  in  later 
ages  Keltic  and  Teutonic  elements  have  also  contri 
buted  and  are  contributing  their  share.  The  Church 
as  she  is  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  all  of  these.  Take, 

1  Ibid.,  xxiii.  (29).  "  C'est  surtout  par  voie  de  metaphores  et  de 
comparaisons  que  Vincent  developpe  son  id£e  :  mais  cette  id6e  Be 
d£gage  pourtant  avec  assez  de  nettet£.  II  tient  avant  tout  a  ce 
que  ce  progres  doctrinal  soil  vraiment  un  progres,  non  permiitatio ; 
qu'il  s'opere  par  croissance  organique,  non  par  addition  d'eM^ments 
primitivement  Strangers  ;  qu'il  consiste  a  degager  et  a  mettre  dans 
leur  jour  les  v<*rite"s  impliquees  dans  le  dfpositum  fidci  et  non  en 
core  apergues,  a  '  degrossir,  a  limer,  a  polir '  les  dogmes,  &  les 
consolider  par  des  arguments  nouveaux,  a  en  perfectionner  1'expres- 
sion — sans  jamais  en  alterer  les  caracteres  specifiques.  .  .  .  C'est 
une  question  de  savoir  dans  quel  mesure  la  theorie  beaucoup  plus 
d^veloppe'e  et  plus  complexe  de  Newman  sur  le  deVeloppement  du 
dogme  se  rattache  a  celle  de  Vincent.  Newman  s'appuie  tres  peu 
sur  Vincent.  Certains  th£ologiens  estiment  qu'il  n'y  a  nullement 
entre  eux  les  divergences  que  Ton  veut  parfois  apercevoir,  puisque 
Tun  et  1'autre  admettent  un  progres  vital  et  reclame  1'unite"  de  type : 
seulement  1'un  a  envisage  les  choses  au  point  de  vue  strictement 
theologique,  de  facon  d'ailleurs  succincte  :  1'autre  au  point  de  vue 
historique  et  psychologique,  et  dans  un  long  ouvrage.  II  est  pour 
tant  a  remarquer  que  les  critiques  qui  se  reclament  plus  ou  moins 
de  Newman  ne  montrent  qu'une  faveur  mediocre  ;'i  la  conception 
de  Vincent  de  Ldrins  et  se  refusent  a  s'y  emprisonner  "  (P.  de  L*« 
briolle,  Vincent  de  Lerins,  pp.  Ixxxix.,  xc.). 
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for  example,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In 
carnation.     Scripture  teaches  plainly  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  and  yet  it  speaks  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.     It  speaks,  too,  of  Jesus  Christ  in  such  terms 
that  He  must  be  both  God  and  man.     Set  these  truths 
down  in  an  environment  of  Greek  thought,  and  what 
must  happen  ?     They  will  be  worked  out  on  the  lines 
of  Greek   metaphysics  ;    not   merely   the  expressions 
but  the  ideas  themselves  will  be  Greek.     Hence,  after 
centuries  of  discussion,   it  was  solemnly  defined  that 
in  God  there  is  only  one  Nature,  but  there  are  three 
Persons  (Hypostases) ;   whereas  in  Jesus  Christ  there 
are  two  Natures,  but  only  one  Person  (Hypostasis), 
and  He  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father.     Who  can 
doubt  that  during  those  centuries  the  primitive  teaching 
absorbed  into  itself  the  appropriate  Greek  elements,  and 
that  the  process  was  analogous  to  the  growth  of  an 
organism  ?      There  was  no  mere  addition,   accretion, 
alteration  or  corruption  ;  there  was  absorption,  assimi 
lation,  growth.     Take,  again,  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin   and   Redemption.      The   Apostle  speaks  of  the 
sin  committed  by  Adam,   transmitted  to  his  poster 
ity,  and  atoned   for  by  Jesus  Christ.     The  Western 
Fathers,  accustomed  to  Roman  law,  worked  out  this 
doctrine  on  the  lines  of  the   Roman  theory  of  obli 
gations  arising  out  of  contract  and  delict,  the  Roman 
view  of  debts,  and  the  mode  of  incurring,  extinguish 
ing  and  transmitting  them,  and  the  Roman  notion  of 
the  continuance  of  individual  existence  by  universal 
succession.1 

This   view    of    the    organic    development    of    the 
Church's   teaching   is   a    conclusive   answer   to    those 

1  See  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  355. 
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who  ask  us  to  produce  from  ancient  authorities  the 
exact  counterpart  of  what  we  now  see  in  the  Church. 
They  might  just  as  well  seek  for  the  trunk  and  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  in  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang. 
Life  is  growth  :  arrested  development  is  death.  The 
Church  is  not  a  fossil,  but  a  living  organism  ;  she  has 
the  same  power  of  development  in  this  twentieth  cen 
tury  as  she  had  in  the  sixth  and  in  the  second. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Newman's  great  work  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  should  be  care 
fully  studied.  A  masterly  summary  and  criticism  of 
it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  W.  Barry's  Newman.  I  have 
already  (p.  58)  referred  to  the  importance  of  comparing 
St.  Vincent's  Commonitorium  with  Newman's  theory. 


2. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  Dogmatic 
Theology  generally.  I  will  now  proceed  to  remark 
upon  each  treatise  in  turn. 

(i)  The  Apologetic  branch  of  the  subject,  though 
it  is  more  properly  a  part  of  philosophy,  had  best  be 
spoken  of  here.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  it  is 
daily  becoming  of  greater  and  greater  importance. 
We  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  only 
of  an  absolute  but  also  of  a  relative  character.  It 
supposes  an  adversary,  and  it  must  take  into  account 
the  particular  kind  of  attack  which  he  is  likely  to 
deliver.  Some  portions  of  it  are  for  all  time ;  others 
will  vary  with  time  and  place  and  person.  To  use 
military  terms  (as  indeed  it  is  a  species  of  warfare)  its 
strategy  remains  the  same,  while  its  tactics  and  its 
weapons  are  continually  changing.  Thus,  we  always 
have  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Divine  revelation  and 
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that  the  revelation  made  by  Christ  is  that  Divine 
revelation  ;  but  the  place  of  miracles  and  prophecies  in 
this  proof  is  not  the  same  now  as  in  former  ages. 
In  the  days  when  marvels  were  readily  believed  the 
apologetic  value  of  these  was  great.  Nowadays  an 
agnostic  would  sooner  admit  the  divinity  of  revelation 
than  believe  that  a  dead  man  had  been  raised  to  life. 
Still,  there  is  a  sort  of  miracle  and  a  sort  of  prophecy 
that  will  appeal  to  him.  The  sublime  character  of 
Christ,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  clear  and  confi 
dent  predictions  of  its  subsequent  history  :  these  pos 
sess  a  force  which  formerly  belonged  to  stories  of  sudden 
cures  and  casting  out  of  devils,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
Old  Testament  types  and  prophecies.  The  Vatican 
Council  has,  indeed,  condemned  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  or  who  maintain  that  the  Divine 
character  of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  proved 
by  miracles.  It  teaches  that  miracles  and  prophecies 
are  most  certain  signs  of  Divine  revelation  and  are 
most  suited  to  every  one's  intelligence.  Nevertheless, 
the  Council  also  declares  that  "  the  Church  herself, 
by  her  wonderful  propagation,  exalted  sanctity,  and 
unbounded  fertility  in  all  that  is  good,  by  her  Catho 
lic  unity  and  unconquerable  stability,  is  both  an  enduring 
motive  of  credibility  and  an  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  her  Divine  mission.  Whence  is  it  that  like  a  stand 
ard  set  up  unto  the  nations  (Isa.  xi.  12)  she  calleth  unto 
her  them  that  have  not  yet  believed,  and  maketh  her 
children  certain  that  the  faith  which  they  possess  resteth 
on  the  surest  foundation."  l  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  oldest  apologists  are  often  of  more  service  to  us 
than  the  recent  ones.  The  unbelievers  whom  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  had  to  contend  against 
1  Sess.  ii.,  chap.  3. 
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were  in  many  respects  similar  to  our  foes  of  to-day. 
Schanz's  Christian  Apology  (Eng.  tr.)  and  the  West 
minster  Lectures,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aveling,  deal 
with  these  matters.  See  also  the  article  "Apologetique  " 
in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  Catholiquct  and  the 
article  "  Apologetics"  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

(2)  We  should  note  that  the  word  "  tradition "  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  The  function  of  the 
Church  is  to  hold  and  transmit  the  entire  deposit  of 
the  Faith,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  after  Him  would  deal  with  it  if  they  were 
still  on  earth.  This  action  of  the  Church  is  called 
"  Active  Tradition,"  whereas  the  doctrines  themselves, 
the  contents  of  the  Deposit,  are  called  "  Objective 
Tradition  ".  This  again  may  have  been  consigned  to 
writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
then  it  is  called  "  Scripture "  ;  or  not  so  consigned, 
and  then  it  is  called  "Tradition"  in  a  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  this  latter 
has  also  been  committed  to  writing  (though  not  in 
spired),  and  as  written  Tradition  its  position  with  regard 
to  the  living  Active  Tradition  is  now  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  Holy  Scripture. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  theological  knowledge,  and  so  must  find  a  place  in 
Fundamental  (or  General)  Theology.  But  the  Church 
is  likewise  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  carrying  on 
His  work,  ruling  and  sanctifying  its  members  by 
applying  to  them  His  merits.  It  should  therefore  be 
treated  also  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Redemp 
tion,  and  so  form  a  part  of  Special  Theology.  This 
twofold  treatment  would  seem  to  be  the  only  adequate 
one ;  yet  most  authors  speak  of  the  Church  as  though 
it  were  merely  one  of  the  loci  theologici.  In  like 
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manner,  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  intellect 
should  be  studied  both  subjectively  and  objectively : 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  as  a  faculty  of  the 
soul. 

(3)  The  two  great  metaphysico-theological  treatises, 
De  Deo  Una  et  Trino,  on  which  we  spent  so  much 
labour  at  college,  may  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  us  on 
the  mission.  There  are,  however,  certain  portions  of 
them  which  are  by  no  means  unsuited  for  more  or 
less  popular  treatment  in  the  pulpit.  Indeed,  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  test  of  real  theological  ability  than 
the  power  of  expressing  in  simple  language  the  pro- 
foundest  truths.  Some  of  us  may  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  listen  to  a  preacher  discoursing  of  the 
various  attributes  of  God  or  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  souls  of  the  just,  and  have  marvelled 
at  the  ease  with  which  he  expounded  those  difficult 
topics.  Yet,  apart  from  genius,  this  capacity  comes 
from  a  complete  mastery  of  the  matter  and  most  care 
ful  attention  to  arrangement  and  wording.  It  is  easy 
to  speak  so  as  to  be  hard  to  be  understood  ;  but  to 
make  hard  things  easy  is  no  easy  matter.  Even  though 
the  whole  of  a  sermon  may  not  be  taken  up  with 
one  of  these  subjects,  yet  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  bring 
in  a  short  exposition  of  some  theological  question  which 
bears  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Thus,  in  preaching  on 
prayer,  some  account  of  the  omnipresence  of  God, 
His  omniscience  and  infinite  goodness,  will  lift  the 
hearers  to  a  height  from  which  they  will  be  able  to 
take  in  a  complete  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  dif 
ferent  acts  comprised  in  that  devout  exercise.  So, 
too,  in  the  exposition  of  the  parables  and  miracles, 
the  justice  or  mercy  or  power  of  God  may  fitly  be 
dealt  with.  The  preacher  who  wishes  to  put  new  life 
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into  his  sermons  will  find  at  once  how  attentive  his 
hearers  will  become  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  narrative  and  launches  out  into  a  deep 
but  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  Divine  attribute 
which  the  Gospel  story  is  meant  to  illustrate.  We 
must,  however,  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding 
simplicity  with  baldness.  In  these  days  of  universal 
education  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  know 
ledge  may  be  assumed  in  our  hearers ;  and  they  on 
their  part  will  rightly  resent  being  addressed  as  mere 
children.  Simplex  munditiis — elegance  with  simpli 
city — should  be  our  motto. 

(4)  The  treatises  on  the  Creation  and  Elevation 
of  Angels  and  men  will  always  have  considerable 
interest  for  the  priest  on  the  mission.  They  em 
brace  subjects  which  are  constantly  being  discussed 
in  general  society.  Clever  young  lay  people — and 
especially  clever  young  women — are  fond  of  putting 
difficulties  to  their  pastor  in  order  to  air  their  own 
superior  knowledge,  and  sometimes  because  they 
really  want  an  answer.  If  he  is  not  ready  with  one, 
they  will  be  confirmed  in  their  notion  that  religion  is 
a  myth,  or  that  the  clergy  are  not  abreast  of  the  age. 
Something  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  when 
we  were  dealing  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  more  will 
be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
scientific  studies  to  a  priest.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  that  no  one  should  presume  to  define  ques 
tions  which  the  Church  has  thought  fit  to  leave  un 
defined.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  a  critical 
study  of  what  we  were  taught  at  college  is  the 
discovery  that  much  of  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  true.  To  lay  down  as 
matter  of  faith  opinions,  however  respectable,  will 
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often  have  disastrous  effects  upon  intelligent  lay 
people.  If  these  opinions  are  given  simply  as 
opinions,  formerly  or  even  at  present  generally  held, 
the  inquirer  will  know  their  exact  value.  This  re 
mark  applies  especially  to  the  treatise  on  the  Angels. 
What  has  been  defined  regarding  them  could  be  set 
down  in  a  few  sentences ;  yet  what  a  huge  (and  valu 
able)  tome  Suarez  has  written  about  them  !  I  must 
not  be  understood  to  advise  that  our  preaching  or  our 
views  should  be  restricted  to  matters  defined  ;  what  I 
am  insisting  on  is  that  undefined  matters  should  never 
be  put  forth  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church  herself. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  Newman's  sermons 
(preached  when  he  was  an  Anglican)  is  that  on 
"  The  Powers  of  Nature ".  His  view  is  that  the 
course  of  Nature  is  effected  by  the  ministry  of 
Angels.  Needless  to  say,  he  illustrates  his  view  with 
his  usual  felicity  and  beauty  of  language.  "  Every 
breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beauti 
ful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments, 
the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God 
in  heaven."  But  he  is  careful  to  insert  qualifying 
phrases  to  let  his  hearers  know  that  what  he  is  saying 
is  only  a  view,  and  not  the  defined  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

(5)  Grace,  like  the  Church,  should  be  treated  of 
twice  in  a  course  of  Dogma.  Both  men  and  angels 
were  originally  "  constituted  "  (as  the  Council  of  Trent 
guardedly  states)  "  in  holiness  and  justice,"  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  supernatural  state.  Hence  Grace  should 
come  in  as  part  of  the  original  scheme.  This  state 
was  lost  by  a  portion  of  the  Angels  and  by  all  man 
kind  (in  Adam).  It  was  restored  to  men  alone  through 
the  merits  of  Christ.  Hence  Grace  has  to  be  con- 
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sidered  again  as  the  result  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
dealing  with  the  state  of  original  justice  in  our  First 
Parents,  we  should  avoid  any  suggestion  that  they 
were  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  modern  discoveries 
and  inventions.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  dis 
courses  on  the  strictly  supernatural  gifts  bestowed 
upon  them.  Scheeben's  Glories  of  Divine  Grace  con 
tains  many  beautiful  thoughts  on  the  ascetical  and 
mystical  bearing  of  the  "  Elevation  "  of  man. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  must  repeat 
that  when  it  is  here  suggested  that  certain  portions 
of  Dogma  are  not  of  such  importance  as  in  former 
times,  no  doubt  or  slur  is  intended  to  be  cast  upon 
these  doctrines.  This  remark  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  man.  When  the  prin 
ciples  of  Roman  law  prevailed,  there  seemed  no  hard 
ship  in  the  fact  of  a  child  having  to  take  the  conse 
quences  of  his  parent's  sins  ;  whereas  nowadays  the 
fact  is  indeed  admitted,  but  the  hardship  is  keenly 
felt.  I  confess  that  when  I  go  to  a  Retreat  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  St.  Ignatius's  Exercises,  that  portion 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  sin  of  our  First  Parents 
does  not  especially  appeal  to  me.  The  nature  of  sin 
itself  and  our  own  personal  sins,  will  more  profitably 
form  the  subject  of  our  study  and  teaching.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  correct  the  false  notions  commonly 
held  by  Protestants  regarding  Original  Sin.  This  will 
be  appropriate  in  speaking  about  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Many  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  are  to  be  found  among  Anglicans,  simply  be 
cause  they  do  not  understand  what  it  really  means. 
But  the  great  occasion  for  dealing  with  the  Fall  is 
when  we  are  treating  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemp 
tion. 
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(6)  The  treatise  of  all  others  to  which  the  priest 
will  turn  most  frequently,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  profit,  is  that  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose 
Son  is  He  ?  "  is  still  the  question  of  questions.  We 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  text-books  answered  it 
in  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  way.  Much  of  the  phrase 
ology,  no  doubt,  would  not  now  be  intelligible  to  our 
lay  hearers.  Still,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
before,  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  studied  the  old  technical 
terminology,  for  it  will  save  us  from  many  an  error  ; 
and  with  some  ingenuity  it  can  be  clothed  in  a  modern 
dress.  Indeed  many  of  the  so-called  modern  errors 
about  our  Lord's  Divinity  are  old  heresies  tricked  out  in  a 
new  dress.  Thus,  the  belief  that  He  is  merely  a  perfect 
God-like  being  is  a  revival  of  Arianism  ;  and  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  said  merely  to  have  come  upon  Him,  or 
to  have  dwelt  in  Him,  this  is  only  a  form  of  Nestorian- 
ism.  Errors  of  this  kind  we  constantly  meet  with  in 
Protestant  Lives  of  Our  Lord.  Our  technical  train 
ing  will  easily  enable  us  to  detect  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  quote  the  Scholastic 
axioms  in  order  to  refute  these  errors.  Actus  sunt 
suppositorum,  "  Person  is  the  principium  quod,  nature 
is  the  principium  quo"  and  so  forth — these  must  be 
put  into  a  modern  form  before  they  can  be  of  use. 
Thus,  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God  and  truly  man  ;  but 
He  is  not  two  distinct  persons,  one  of  them  a  God 
and  the  other  a  man.  When  He  performed  any 
action,  it  was  God  the  Son  who  acted  ;  but  as  He 
was  man  as  well  as  God,  He  could  perform  actions 
which  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  such)  could 
not  perform.  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Holy 
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Ghost  could  not  be  hungry  or  weary;  they  could 
not  be  born  or  die.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  diffi 
cult  questions  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  our  Lord's  abase 
ment  (/eei/wo-*?),  His  advancement  in  wisdom,  and  the 
extent  of  His  human  knowledge.  On  these  points  we 
should  indeed  keep  in  mind  the  teaching  of  our  text 
books,  but  we  should  also  recognise  the  need  of  stating 
that  teaching  in  such  terms  as  not  to  seem  to  be  need 
lessly  refining  on  the  simple  language  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  Every  priest  cannot  afford  the  money  to 
buy  or  the  time  to  read  Petavius,  but  some  of  the 
treatises  on  the  Incarnation  generally  quote  enough 
of  his  work  to  enable  us  to  master  his  views;  e.g.^ 
Franzelin,  De  Verbo  Incarnate.  For  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  some  will  find  ample  materials  in  Lacor- 
daire's  Conferences  on  Jesus  Christ,  though  these 
seem  to  me  to  contain  more  oratory  than  theology. 
Liddon's  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  is  a  far  deeper  and 
more  convincing  work. 

(7)  A  few  words  may  here  be  said  about  the  posi 
tion  of  Our  Lady  in  theology.  Much  of  the  high- 
flown  poetical  language  used  about  her  is  not  nearly 
so  exalted  as  the  sober  truth.  No  creature  could  ever 
hold  a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  being  the  Mother  of 
God.  If  we  analyse  the  contents  of  this,  and  follow 
out  its  consequences,  we  shall  find  that  her  other  titles 
and  prerogatives  are  not  matters  of  sentiment  but  sound 
theological  truths.  No  one  has  brought  this  out  better 
than  Newman  in  his  two  sermons  on  "The  Glories 
of  Mary  for  the  Sake  of  her  Son  "  and  "  The  Fit 
ness  of  the  Glories  of  Mary  ".*  And  Faber  has  well 
said  :  "  Devotion  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  is  not 

1  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations.     See  also  his  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pusey,  Difficulties  of  Anglicans,  vol.  ii. 
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an  ornament  to  the  Catholic  system,  a  prettiness,  a 
superfluity,  or  even  a  help,  one  out  of  many,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  use.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  Christian 
ity.  A  religion  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Christian 
without  it.  It  would  be  a  different  religion  from  the 
one  God  has  revealed." l 

(8)  We  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulty  of 
treating  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
part  of  General  Theology  and  also  a  part  of  Special 
Theology.  It  is  not  only  a  Locus  theologicus,  but 
also  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  by  Christ  upon 
earth.  At  this  stage,  after  having  studied  the  Incar 
nation,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  its 
nature  and  function  as  our  Lord's  continuous  presence 
among  us.  Just  at  the  present  time  this  question  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  become  a  burning  one. 
Harnack's  Essence  of  Christianity  is  an  attempt  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  Church  as  most  Christians 
have  hitherto  understood  it.  The  priest  will  there 
fore  do  well  not  only  to  furbish  up  what  he  learnt 
long  ago  in  his  text-book,  but  also  to  study  carefully 
some  work  dealing  with  the  views  put  forward  by 
Harnack  and  his  disciples,  e.g.,  Rose's  Studies  on  the 
Gospels  (English  translation)  and  Sesmeria's  Dogma, 
Gerarchia,  e  Culto.  Here  perhaps  more  than  else 
where  we  shall  find  that  much  of  our  former  studies 
needs  to  be  supplemented,  if  not  entirely  modified.  The 
youthful  Levite  who  has  his  course  of  sermons  all  cut 
and  dry  on  the  Marks  of  the  Church  will  find  that 
if  he  has  unity  and  catholicity  on  his  side,  his  op 
ponents  can  bring  strong  objections  against  his  claim 
to  holiness  and  apostolicity.  This  subject  is  treated 

1  Growth  in  Holiness,  p.  73. 
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in  his  usual  masterly  fashion  by  Newman  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Difficulties  of  Anglicans.  The  ob 
jections  to  the  position  of  the  Pope  are  partly  exegeti- 
cal  and  partly  historical.  They  are  dealt  with  when 
we  have  to  speak  of  Holy  Scripture  and  History.  We 
may  here,  however,  observe  that  the  legal  or  constitu 
tional  argument  will  often  bring  conviction  to  men  with 
legal  minds.  The  notions  of  sovereignty  familiarised 
to  us  in  England  by  Austin's  Jurisprudence^  had  been 
previously  applied  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  by 
De  Maistre.  Readers  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  writings 
will  have  remarked  how  keenly  he  appreciates  the  force 
of  this  argument.1  While  admiring  De  Maistre's  reason 
ing,  we  need  not  share  his  extreme  absolutist  views. 
We  hold  that  the  Church  is  a  monarchy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  because  Christ  is  her  sole  Head, 
and  the  Pope  is  His  supreme,  infallible  Vicar.  This 
does  not  prevent  us  from  denying,  if  we  are  so  minded, 
that  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  human  government. 
De  Maistre  aimed  at  a  vast  union  of  absolute  mon- 
archs  controlled  only  by  the  Pope.  Most  Catholics  at 
the  present  time,  I  imagine,  are  far  from  sympathis 
ing  with  any  such  aim.  On  the  whole  question  we 
should  study  Allies,  St.  Peter ;  His  Name  and  Office ; 
Bottalla,  Supreme  Authority  of  the  Pope;  Palmieri, 
De  Romano  Pontifice ;  Vacant,  Etudes  Thtologiques 

1  "  Among  the  names  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  willing  to 
discuss  with  me  was  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  hardiest,  most  adven 
turous,  most  ingenious  and  incisive  of  all  the  speculative  champions 
of  European  reaction.  In  the  pages  of  De  Maistre  he  might  have 
found  the  reasoned  base  on  which  the  ultramontane  creed  may  be 
supposed  to  rest.  ...  In  dealing  with  De  Maistre,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  found  a  foeman  worthier  of  his  powerful  steel  than 
the  authors  of  the  Syllabus,  Schema,  Postulatum,  and  all  the  rest 
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sur  les  Constitutions  du  Concile  du  Vatican  ;  Turmcl, 
Histoire  de  la  Theologie  Positive  du  Concile  de  T rente 
au  Concile  du  Vatican. 

(9)  The  Sacraments  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
practical  part  of  our  ministry  that  we  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  belonging  to  Moral  rather  than  to  Dog 
matic  Theology.  It  is  indeed  more  important  for  a 
priest  on  the  mission  to  have  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of,  say,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  than 
for  him  to  be  well  versed  in  the  proof  of  its  Divine 
institution.  But  this  latter  is  needed  when  we  have 
to  discuss  the  question  with  those  who  are  outside 
the  Church.  And  here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  papal 
prerogatives,  the  subject  should  be  studied  historically 
even  more  than  dogmatically.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  take  for  granted  the  Divine  institution  of  each  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  use  of  the  terms  "  matter "  and 
"  form,"  the  essential  ceremonies  to  be  performed  and 
words  to  be  uttered,  the  sevenfold  number,  and  the  rest, 
that  it  will  come  rather  as  a  shock  to  find  what  dif 
ferent  opinions  have  been  held  on  these  questions.  Even 
in  the  twelfth  century  the  number  is  still  doubtful ; 
and  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the 
precatory  form  of  absolution  ("  May  Christ  absolve 
thee,"  or  similar  words)  is  found  side  by  side  with  the 
indicative  form  in  Alexander  of  Hales  and  St.  Bona- 
venture,  while  St.  Thomas  only  declares  that  this  latter 
form  is  "  convenientissima ".  Even  the  Council  of 
Trent  does  not  condemn  the  precatory  form.  It  is 
just  in  these  matters  of  every-day  life  and  practice 

of  what  he  called  the  Vaticanism  of  1870.  But  here,  as  always,  he 
was  man  of  action,  and  wrote  for  a  specific  though  perhaps  for  a 
fugitive  purpose"  (Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  ii.,  518.  See  also 
Miscellanies,  ii.,  302  sqq.). 
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that  we  should  expect  to  find  development.  As  the 
Church's  consciousness  of  the  various  institutions  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  grew  more  and 
more  distinct,  so  too  would  the  ceremonies  and  formu 
laries  tend  to  become  more  and  more  definite.  Granted 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Church  by  our  Lord,  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the 
realisation  of  that  power  in  fifteen  centuries  of  Christian 
life.  Read,  for  instance,  Les  Origines  de  la  Penitence 
in  Mgr.  Batiffol's  Etudes  d'Histoire  et  de  Theologie 
Positive,  and  his  Le  Tribunal  de  la  Penitence ;  and 
also  Vacandard,  La  Penitence  Publique  and  La  Con 
fession  Sacramentelle  dans  r£glise  Primitive.  It  will 
then  be  seen  how  long  and  arduous  was  the  discus 
sion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  power,  and  as  to  the 
bearers  of  it.  Take,  again,  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
proofs  of  the  Real  Presence  from  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  are  admirably  given  by  Wiseman  and  Franze- 
lin.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  their  method  with 
that  followed  by  BatirTol,  Etudes  a" Histoire  et  de  Theo 
logie  Positive,  2e  serie,  and  Turmel,  Histoirede  la  Theo 
logie  Positive.  These  latter  trace  step  by  step  the 
development  of  the  notion  of  the  Real  Presence  and 
Transubstantiation,  and  the  proofs  actually  adduced 
by  the  different  Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  Thus,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Albertus  Magnus  appeals  to  reason 
alone,  without  quoting  a  single  text  from  Scripture 
or  the  Fathers ;  St.  Thomas  relies  on  the  Fathers, 
with  only  an  indirect  reference  to  Scripture  ;  St.  Bona- 
venture  quotes  Hoc  est  corpus  mcum,  and  also  Partis 
quern  frangimus,  and  Ecce  ego  vobiscum  sum.  It  is 
Scotus  who  says  plainly  :  "  Fundameiitum  auctoritatis 
est  Matt,  xxvi.,  Luc.  xxii.  ubi  in  coena  ait  Chris- 
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tus  :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  'V  We  cannot  be  too 
much  on  our  guard  against  attempting  to  adduce 
distinct  patristic  proofs  for  every  ceremony  and  for 
mulary  of  the  Sacraments.  The  best  work  on  the 
whole  subject  is  Chardon's  Histoire  des  Sacrements. 
It  forms  the  larger  portion  of  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Migne's  Cursus  Completus  Theologiae.  A  critical 
edition  embodying  recent  investigations  is  much  to  be 
desired.  La  Theologie  Sacramentaire,  by  P.  Pourrat 
(1907),  may  also  be  recommended. 

(10)  The  theology  of  the  Mass  must  always  be  of 
interest  to  a  priest.  He  has  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  sacrifice  against  heretics,  and  he  has  to  discuss,  as 
an  open  question,  the  precise  nature  of  this  sacrifice. 
Here,  again,  he  will  do  well  to  compare  Turmel's  treat 
ment  with  what  he  studied  in  his  text-book.  It  will 
be  seen  that  though  the  Fathers  speak  of  the  sacrifice, 
they  have  not  much  to  say  about  it  ;  and  what  they 
say  is  not  based  upon  any  Scripture  proof,  unless  it  be 
the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Malachy.  St.  Justin,  St. 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  St.  Augustine,  all  appeal  to  this 
testimony.  Strangely  enough,  the  question  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  very  meagrely  treated  by 
the  Schoolmen.  The  Summa  is  disappointing,  if  one 
may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  the  Angelical.  After 
the  fact  of  the  sacrifice  was  defined  by  the  Council  of 

"  Ndanmoins  la  divergence  fut  plus  apparente  que  reelle.  Alire 
Albert  le  Grand  on  sent  que,  tout  en  ne  citant  aucun  texte  biblique, 
il  s'inspire  de  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Ces  memes  paroles  servent 
manifestement  de  point  de  depart  a  la  dissertation  du  docteur 
ang^lique  qui  du  reste  est  amene"  par  une  re'fe'rence  patristique  a 
les  citer  accessoirement.  En  somme,  les  mots :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum 
furent  la  grande  preuve  scripturaire  de  la  presence  reelle  "  (Turmel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  313). 
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Trent,  the  subsequent  theologians  naturally  discussed 
at  great  length  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  This 
question  has  quite  recently  aroused  fresh  interest. 
The  destruction  theory,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Vasquez,  and  was  ably  developed  by  De  Lugo  and 
Franzelin,  has  been  commonly  accepted,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  notion 
that  not  destruction  but  production  is  the  essence  of 
sacrifice.  Seethe  Ecclesiastical  Review  >  1905  ;  Manual 
of  Catholic  Theology,  ii.,  p.  449  sgq. 

(11)  We  come  now  to  the  Last  Things.  The  fact 
that  these  easily  lend  themselves  to  dramatic  treat 
ment  and  form  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  the  pulpit 
orator  will  account  for  the  mass  of  legendary  matter 
which  has  accumulated  round  what  is  strictly  of 
faith.  There  is  of  course  no  harm  in  giving  a  pic 
turesque  setting  to  the  presentation  of  these  great 
truths.  But  on  such  points  as  the  identity  of  the 
earthly  body  with  the  risen  body  we  should  beware  of 
going  beyond  the  Church's  definitions.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "same"?  A  grown  man  is  the 
"  same  person  "  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  little  child, 
and  yet  the  actual  material  particles  which  formed 
his  body  when  he  was  a  child  have  all  of  them  passed 
away.  I  have  known  a  man  who  gave  up  the  faith 
through  thinking  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  a  view 
which  he  knew  to  be  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of 
science.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  this  view  was  no 
part  of  the  Church's  doctrine  he  became  reconciled 
to  her  fold.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  regard 
to  the  pains  of  purgatory  and  hell.  The  eternity  of 
punishment  is  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  But  as 
Cardinal  Newman  observes,  "  the  great  mystery  is  not 
that  evil  has  no  end,  but  that  it  had  a  beginning  ".  The 
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undoubted  existence  of  the  greater  difficulty  makes  us 
more  ready  to  accept  the  smaller  one.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Last  Things  we  have  need  of  the 
greatest  prudence.  Perhaps  the  best  book  in  English 
is  Oxenham's  Eschatology.  See  also  Billot,  De  Novis- 
simis ;  Turmel,  Histoire  de  la  Theologie  Positive,  179, 
356,  485- 


CHAPTER  V. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY  AND  CANON  LAW. 

"  Nulla  ars  doceri  praesumitur,  nisi  intenta  prius  meditatione  dis- 
catur.  Ab  imperitis  ergo  pastorale  magisterium  qua  temeritate  sus- 
cipitur,  quando  ars  est  artium  regimen  animarum  ?  Quis  autem 
cogitationum  vulnera  occultiora  esse  nesciat  vulneribus  viscerum  ? 
Et  tamen  saepe  qui  nequaquam  spiritualia  praecepta  cognoverunt, 
cordis  se  medicos  profiteri  non  metuunt  dum  qui  pigmentorum  vim 
nesciunt,  videri  medici  carnis  erubescunt  "  (S.  Greg.  Magn.,  Regitla 
Past.,  cap.  i.). 

THE  two  great  functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
are  the  offering  of  sacrifice  and  the  forgiving  of  sins. 
The  former  of  these  is  beyond  doubt  the  more  stu 
pendous  and  sublime;  yet  it  requires  on  our  part  less 
serious  study  and  knowledge  than  the  other.  In  order 
to  become  a  competent  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  the  priest  must  be  versed  in  Moral  Theology 
and  its  kindred  sciences ;  whereas  some  familiarity 
with  the  rubrics  and  a  little  practice  is  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  say  Mass.  When  he  is  standing  at  the 
altar  he  is  merely  the  representative  of  Christ  Who 
works  through  him  ;  but  in  the  confessional  he  acts 
more  in  his  own  character :  "  Ego  te  absolvo ".  The 
efficacy  of  the  absolution  does  not  indeed  depend  upon 
the  professional  skill  of  the  priest,  nevertheless  this 
skill  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  penitent  Be- 
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sides  being  a  kind  father,  the  priest  in  confession  must 
also  be  a  just  judge,  a  skilful  physician,  and  a  wise 
counsellor.  It  is  clear  that  he  cannot  rightly  fulfil 
these  functions  unless  he  has  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  moral  law  and  of  the  human  heart. 

If  some  of  us  think  that  too  much  time  at  col 
lege  was  spent  in  the  study  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
we  often  heartily  wish  that  more  had  been  devoted  to 
Moral  Theology.  As  soon  as  a  priest  goes  out  on  the 
mission  he  has  to  begin  at  once  to  hear  confessions. 
Who  is  there  who  cannot  remember  the  fear  with 
which  he  was  haunted  lest  he  should  make  some  grave 
mistake?  We  might  be  questioned  as  to  the  lawful 
ness  or  unlawfulness  of  some  practice,  and  we  naturally 
did  not  care  to  have  our  ignorance  exposed.  In  the 
confessional  we  cannot  consult  our  books ;  we  cannot 
keep  our  penitents  waiting  while  we  go  off  and  read  up 
the  difficulties  submitted  to  us.  Our  sermons,  too, 
will  often  have  to  deal  \vith  moral  subjects ;  though 
in  this  case  we  can,  of  course,  have  our  books  before 
us.  Moreover,  in  most  dioceses  the  junior  clergy  are 
subjected  to  an  examination  each  year ;  and  all  of  us 
are  bound  to  attend  the  moral  conference  cases  and 
give  our  opinion  in  the  presence  of  our  brother  clergy. 
This  last  test  is  often  more  dreaded  than  any  of  the 
others ;  for  our  hearers  will  easily  detect  whether  we 
are  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  knowledge  or 
merely  repeating  the  words  of  a  text-book.  For  these 
various  reasons  a  priest  has  every  inducement  to  keep 
up  the  study  of  Moral  Theology ;  and  to  his  credit  it 
should  be  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  his  professional 
studies  to  which  he  devotes  more  time.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  offer  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  utilise  his  efforts. 
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Our  text-books  of  Moral  Theology  generally  treat 
of  other  matters  over  and  above  those  which  are 
strictly  included  in  the  title.  Moral  Theology,  pro 
perly  so  called,  has  to  do  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
duty  ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  internal  forum  (the 
Confessional)  is  concerned.  The  external  forum  is  the 
province  of  Canon  Law.  Again,  Moral  Theology  is 
not  the  same  as  Ascetical  Theology:  the  former 
telling  us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  whereas 
the  latter  shows  us  how  to  do  what  is  right  and  to 
avoid  what  is  wrong.  And  both  of  these  differ  from 
Mystical  Theology,  which  deals  with  extraordinary 
states  of  prayer  and  union  with  God.  Neverthe 
less  the  proper  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  of  these,  and 
therefore  the  text-books  rightly  embrace  something  of 
each. 

Much  that  was  said  on  the  study  of  Dogma  is  also 
applicable  to  the  study  of  Moral.  The  priest  will  have 
his  own  text-book  well  marked  and  annotated  and 
familiar  to  him  in  every  part.  He  will  now  read  as  a 
critic,  and  he  will  bring  his  own  experience  (as  soon  as 
he  acquires  any)  to  bear  on  what  he  reads.  He  will  find 
that  some  particular  matters  require  special  attention 
on  account  of  their  difficulty  or  frequent  occurrence. 
These  will  of  course  vary  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country.  He  will  do  well 
to  study  any  special  works  that  treat  of  these,  in 
addition  to  what  is  said  about  them  in  his  own  text 
book. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  speak  of  the  moral 
qualifications  of  the  Confessor  :  zeal,  charity,  prudence, 
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patience,  and  the  rest.1  We  have  to  do  only  with  the 
study  required.  Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  be  content 
with  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  to  hear 
confessions.  If  we  can  secure  this  much  we  shall 
have  done  a  good  deal.  We  shall  be  like  the  ordinary 
police  magistrate  who  holds  that  his  duty  is  not  to 
make  laws  or  justify  them,  but  simply  to  administer 
them.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  police  court  so  also  in 
the  confessional,  questions  will  arise  not  so  much  about 
the  law  itself  as  about  the  justice  of  it.  Our  people 
are  now  as  a  rule  well  instructed  ;  their  difficulty  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  the  reason  of  it  and 
the  observance  of  it.  They  do  not  ask,  What  must 
I  do?  but,  Why  should  I  do  it?  They  constantly 
call  in  question  the  regulations  made  by  the  Church, 
and  even  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
moral  law.  Why  is  cremation  forbidden  ?  Why  may 
not  Freemasons  be  absolved  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
having  an  Index  of  Forbidden  Books?  Why  should 
people  fast  and  abstain?  Why  is  it  wrong  to  take 
measures  to  avoid  having  children  ?  What  has  the 
Church  to  do  with  the  laws  of  marriage  ?  Why  may 
not  divorced  persons  get  married  ?  Why  may  not 
mixed  marriages  be  performed  in  both  Churches  ? 
Why  is  it  forbidden  to  send  Catholic  children  to 
Protestant  schools?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  a  priest  is  likely  to  be  asked.  If  he  is  to  satisfy 
his  penitents  it  is  clear  that  a  mere  working  knowledge 
of  Moral  Theology  will  not  be  enough. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  deeper  knowledge  of  moral 
questions  we  must  go  back  into  their  history.  For 
they  have  a  history  just  as  dogmatic  questions  have. 
This  is  obvious  so  far  as  the  Church's  positive  regu- 
these  see  Canon  Keatinge,  The  Priest,  etc.,  ch.  xii. 
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lations  are  concerned  ;  these  have  varied  in  different 
ages  and  in  different  countries.  The  laws  of  fasting  and 
abstinence,  for  instance,  have  undergone  considerable 
modification  even  in  our  own  day.  At  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
laws  of  marriage ;  some  of  these  were  made  binding 
in  all  places,  others  were  confined  to  Catholic  countries. 
What  the  Church  has  changed  in  the  past  she  may 
change  in  the  future.1  We  must  not  call  a  man  a 
heretic  or  a  traitor  because,  while  obedient  to  the 
existing  law,  he  agitates  for  its  repeal  or  modification. 
Oftentimes  he  will  submit  more  readily  if  he  learns 
that  the  objectionable  regulation  is  no  part  of  the 
natural  law  and  may  possibly  be  altered  in  the  future. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  about  questions  concerning 
the  natural  law?  Have  these  any  history?  We  must 
here  make  a  distinction  between  the  natural  law  as 
it  is  in  itself  and  as  it  is  in  us.  Man's  knowledge  of  it 
has  undoubtedly  gone  on  developing  as  time  has  gone 
on.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  modifica 
tions  in  the  public  conscience  regarding  such  questions 
as  usury,  slavery,  duelling,  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
and  the  treatment  of  animals.  Though  it  is  true  that 
the  natural  law  considered  in  itself  cannot  change,  yet 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  was  lawful  under 
one  stage  of  civilisation  may  become  unlawful  under 
a  later  stage,  and  vice  versa.  How  are  we  to  ac 
count  for  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
laws  regarding  polygamy  and  divorce? 

The  history  of  Moral  Theology  from  a  Catholic 
standpoint  has  yet  to  be  written.  A  short  sketch  is 
given  by  Tanquerey  {Synopsis  Thcologice  Moralis,  ii.). 

1  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  Press,  a  decree  has 
been  published  modifying  the  Tridentine  laws  of  marriage. 
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Much  information,  especially  so  far  as  post-tridentine 
writers  are  concerned,  may  be  gathered  from  Ballerini's 
great  work,  Opus  Theologicum  Morale.  He  was  even 
more  skilled  as  a  critic  than  as  a  theologian.  His 
labours  in  demolishing  the  mass  of  useless  and  false 
references  and  quotations  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  current  text-books,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  frequent  extracts  from  St.  Thomas  and 
other  mediaeval  Schoolmen  take  us  back  almost  to 
the  great  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215).  But  the 
Church  had  already  been  in  existence  nearly  twelve 
centuries  before  that  Council.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
principle  that  the  sacraments  have  always  been  validly 
and  profitably  administered  in  every  age.  How  was 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  administered  during  this 
long  period? 

"  Une  des  plus  grandes  difficultes  de  1'histoire  des 
sacrements  c'est  d'expliquer  comment  s'est  effectue'  le 
passage  entre  la  discipline  penitentielle  antique  et  l'£tat 
actuel  des  choses.  La  penitence  prive"e,  secrete,  au- 
jourd'hui  seule  en  vigueur,  a-t-elle  existe  des  1'origine, 
concurramment  avec  la  penitence  publique,  ou  n'est  elle 
qu'une  transformation,  une  mitigation  de  celle-ci  ?  Les 
personnes  qui  croient  pouvoir  defendre  la  premiere  hy- 
pothese  en  s'appuyant  sur  des  temoinages  historiques, 
sont  obligees  de  se  contenter  de  peu  et  de  traiter  par 
une  exegese  energique  les  rares  textes  anciens  qui  sont 
a  leur  disposition.  Le  second  systeme,  actuel lement 
plus  suivi,  au  moins  par  les  gens  entendus,  n'est  pas  non 
plus  exempt  d'obscurites  "  (Duchesne,  Bulletin  Critique, 
t.  iv,  p.  365). 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  have  referred  to  Char- 
don  and  Batiffol.  A  History  of  Auricular  Confession 
and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church,  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
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Lea,  a  bitter  American  Protestant,  has  been  ably  an 
swered  by  Abb£  Boudinhon,  Dr.  Hogan,  and  Vacandard, 
La  Confession  Sacramentelle  dans  I'Eglise  Primitive. 
In  the  early  ages  the  distinction  between  the  internal 
forum  and  the  external  forum,  as  we  now  style  them, 
was  not  marked.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  time 
that  the  two  came  to  be  differentiated.  In  like 
manner,  pan  passu,  Moral  Theology  became  distinct 
from  Canon  Law ;  though  the  two  are  still  closely 
connected  and  sometimes  confused.  The  fact  that 
the  sacraments  have  always  been  validly  and  profit 
ably  administered  in  the  Church  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  mean  that  the  same  conditions  have 
always  been  required.  The  "  power  of  the  keys " 
has  always  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  it  is  hers  to 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  this  power  is  to  be  exer 
cised.  At  one  period  she  may  insist  on  public  confes 
sion  and  penance,  while  at  another  she  may  be  content 
with  the  private  performance  of  these;  at  one  time  she 
may  consider  rigorous  measures  necessary,  while  at 
another  she  may  be  indulgent1  As  we  said  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  realisation 
of  the  power  of  the  keys  in  fifteen  centuries  of  the 
Church's  life.  In  early  ages,  an  elaborate  study  of 
Moral  Theology  would  not  be  needed,  and  indeed  would 
not  have  been  possible.  A  knowledge  of  the  pen 
alties  attached  to  certain  grievous  sins  would  suffice. 
In  the  later  patristic  ages  St.  Gregory's  great  work, 

1 "  Hujus  vero  potestatis  usum,  cum  in  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  arbitrio 
posit  us  sit,  varie  temperatum  et  administration  esse  non  dubium  est, 
et  ad  continendam  sanciendamque  disciplinam  severioribus  interdum 
legibus  et  institutis  adstrictam  "  (Petavius,  Dogm,  Theolog.,  t.  viii.,  p. 
178). 
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Expositio  in  Beatum  Job  sen  Moralium  libri  xxxv., 
began  to  serve  as  a  text-book,  and  continued  so  until 
the  days  of  the  Schoolmen.  His  Regula  Pastoralts,  so 
highly  commended  by  our  Venerable  Bede,  is  still  one 
of  the  very  best  books  for  the  guidance  of  souls.1  With 
two  such  manuals  the  clergy  of  the  so-called  "  dark 
ages  "  could  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  duties 
as  confessors.  The  scientific  study  of  the  subject  begins 
with  the  scholastic  period.  Aristotle's  influence  was 
as  great  in  morals  as  in  logic  and  metaphysics.  The 
Prima  Secundae  and  Secunda  Secundae  of  St.  Thomas 
incorporated  the  teaching  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics. 
These  two  parts  of  the  Sum  ma  formed  the  chief  text 
book  until  the  rise  of  the  modern  period  of  Theology 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  From  that  time  onward  the 
study  of  Moral  Theology  flourished  in  a  way  unequalled 
in  any  other  stage  of  the  Church's  history.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers  and  partly 
to  the  elaborate  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Reformers  abolished  auricular  confession  altogether, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  need  for  their  ministers  to 
study  Moral  Theology,  except  for  moral  discourses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  declared  absolution 
to  be  a  judicial  act ;  "  for  it  is  manifest  that  priests 
could  not  have  exercised  judgment  without  knowledge 
of  the  cause  ;  neither,  indeed,  could  they  have  ob 
served  equity  in  enjoining  punishments  if  the  said  faith 
ful  should  have  declared  their  sins  in  general  only, 
and  not  rather  specifically  and  one  by  one  ".2  Hence 
all  mortal  sins  must  be  confessed  and  the  circumstances 
which  change  the  species  of  the  sin.  Now  it  was  plain 
that  the  confessor  could  not  exercise  his  functions  aright 

1  Supra,  p.  67.  2  Sess.  xiv. 
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without  a  competent  knowledge  of  Moral  Theology. 
Hence  the  number  and  the  ability  of  the  writers  on 
the  subject  during  the  century  following  the  Council. 
After  that  time,  however,  the  disputes  between  Laxists 
and   Rigorists,  and   the  extreme  subtilty  of  some  of 
the  arguments  adduced,  brought  discredit  upon  the 
study  and  made  the  name  "  Casuist "  a  term  of  scorn. 
St.    Alphonsus    Liguori    restored    respect    for   it    by 
avoiding   both    extremes   and   by   bringing   common 
sense  and  experience  to  take  the  place  of  subtil  ties. 
At  the  present  day  most  moral  writers  follow  him  as 
their  guide  for  practice,  and  fall  back  on  St.  Thomas 
and  De  Lugo  for  the  theoretical  justification  of  their 
views.     Numbers  of  excellent  manuals  have  lately  been 
published,  so  that  the  priest  has  every  opportunity  of 
becoming  well  versed  in  his  duties  as  confessor. 


2. 

Some  priests  may  say  that  they  never  studied 
Canon  Law  at  College,  and  that  they  do  not  see  any 
use  in  beginning  to  study  it  while  they  are  on  the 
Mission.  Law  is  the  science  of  rights  and  duties ;  if 
a  man  has  no  rights,  and  if  his  duties  are  dependent 
on  the  will  of  his  superiors,  the  study  of  Canon  Law 
would  not  only  be  useless  to  him,  but  would  probably 
make  him  discontented.  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  Moral  Theology 
studies  is  taken  up  with  Canon  Law.  The  Sacra 
ments  are  outward  signs,  and  so  come  under  the 
external  forum.  The  greater  part  of  the  treatises  on 
Holy  Order  and  Matrimony,  and  on  Holy  Eucharist 
and  Penance  too,  belong  to  Canon  Law.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  treatise  De  Statibus  Particularibus, 
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especially  as  far  as  the  priesthood  is  concerned.  Hence 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  priest  did  not 
study  Canon  Law  during  his  College  course.  Nor  is 
it  true  to  say  that  he  has  no  rights,  and  that  his 
duties  are  at  the  arbitrary  mercy  of  others.  It  is 
true  that  we  in  England  have  no  fixed  Canonical 
status ;  but  Irish  priests  have  this  status,  and  the 
American  clergy  seem  to  be  at  least  on  the  road  to  it. 
Even  English  priests  have  the  provincial  and  diocesan 
regulations  as  their  guide,  and  to  some  extent  as  their 
protection.  The  third  Council  of  Westminster  says  : 
"  Since  now  that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  has  been 
happily  restored  in  England,  the  administration  of  the 
dioceses  must  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  law  ; 
and  since  important  questions  arise  for  discussion  both 
in  provincial  and  diocesan  synods,  the  solution  of  which 
depends  upon  the  canon  law,  and  is  assigned  to  the 
study  and  counsel  of  priests,  the  necessity  of  setting  to 
work  at  the  study  of  canon  law  increases  every  day  ". 
It  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  wish  and  intention  of  our 
spiritual  rulers  that  we  should  be  governed  according 
to  law. 

Unfortunately  at  the  present  time  the  Canon  Law 
is  a  huge  chaos.  Large  portions  of  it  are  entirely 
obsolete,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  im 
munities  and  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  work  of  codification  is  now  proceeding 
in  Rome,  but  will  not  be  accomplished  for  some  years 
to  come.  Meantime  it  is  best  for  us  to  study  some 
modern  text-book  which  omits  those  portions  of  the 
old  law  which  are  not  applicable  to  us.  Zitelli's 
Apparatus  Juris  Ecclesiastici,  for  missionary  countries 
such  as  ours,  is  indispensable.  We  in  England  have 
now  an  admirable  manual,  The  Law  of  the  Church,  by 
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Father  Taunton.  Dr.  Smith  had  already  published 
The  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  for  general  use, 
and  other  works  for  use  in  the  United  States  (The 
Marriage  Process  in  the  United  States,  Notes  on  the 
Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  New  Procedure 
in  Causes  of  Ecclesiastics). 

During  our  studies  of  Moral  Theology  we  noticed 
how  frequently  the  questions  had  to  be  decided  by 
reference  to  the  civil  law.  As  our  text-books  were 
written  by  professors  in  countries  other  than  our  own, 
these  references  were  usually  to  the  Roman  Law  or  to 
the  Code  Napoleon.  Crolly's  De  Justitia  et  Jure  was 
intended  to  remedy  this  defect.  It  has  long  been  the 
standard  work  for  those  who  are  subject  to  English 
law.  The  Principia  Theologies  Moralis,  by  Father 
Slater,  S.J.  (1902),  also  treats  of  moral  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  law  ;  and  Tanquerey's  Synop 
sis  Theologia  Moralises  an  edition  adapted  to  English 
and  American  students. 

The  numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  Civil 
Law  and  Canon  Law  and  Moral  Theology  make  it 
incumbent  on  a  priest  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  his  country ;  and  we  have  seen  in  the  intro 
ductory  chapter  that  such  knowledge  is  suitable  to 
him  as  an  educated  man.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  P.  Wallace  have  published  a  Manual  of  the  Law 
Specially  Affecting  Catholics.  The  leading  principles  of 
English  law  may  be  acquired  from  Indermaur's  Prin 
ciples  of  the  Common  Law.  Examples  like  our  Casus 
Conscientiae  may  be  found  in  Shirley's  Leading  Cases 
in  the  Common  Law.  Stephen's  Commentaries  are 
useful  for  reference,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
more  at  length  into  the  subject.  In  law,  as  in  other 
matters,  a  little  knowledge  may  sometimes  be  dan- 
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gerous.  The  best  advice  which  a  priest  can  give  to 
any  one  who  consults  him  on  a  legal  difficulty  is  to 
send  his  inquirer  to  a  good  lawyer.  At  the  same 
time  a  little  knowledge,  like  first  aid,  may  be  of 
great  use;  and,  in  any  case,  the  study  is  a  good 
mental  training. 

From   this   point   of  view  of  mental    training,   the 
study  of  Roman   law  may  be  strongly  commended. 
Nearly  all   the  systems  of  modern   law  have  either 
descended  from  it,  or  at  least  have  been   largely  in 
fluenced  by  it.     What   is  especially  of  interest   is  to 
watch  the  slow  and  difficult  growth  of  notions  which 
now  seem  to  us  to  be  the  very  elements  of  law  ;  to 
note  how  early  customs  tended  to  harden  into  rigid 
law,  and  how,  when  circumstances  no  longer  made  it 
possible  to  observe  the  law,  it  was  modified  first  by 
fictions,   then    by   equity,  and   finally   by  legislation; 
and  to  trace  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  law 
came  to  consider  the  individual  instead  of  the  family, 
and  permitted  him  to  acquire  his  rights  and  duties  by 
contract  instead  of  fixing  them  for  him  irrevocably  by 
his  status.     All  these  points  are  treated  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  fashion  in  Maine's  Ancient  Law.     A  neat 
little  edition  of  Justinian's  Institutes  is  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press.      An  excellent  general  view  of 
Roman  law  is  given  by  Gibbon  :  "  It  has  been  accepted 
by  the  most  fastidious  critics  of  an  esoteric  science  as 
a  masterpiece  of  knowledge,  condensation  and  lucidity. 
It  has  actually  been  received  as  a  text-book  in  some 
of  the  continental  universities."  l 

;'  The  law,"  says  Burke  in  his  speech  on  American 
Taxation,  "  is  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 

1  Morrison,  Gibbon,  p.  154, 
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sciences,  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  the  understanding  than  all  the  other  kinds 
of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in 
persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  liberalize  the 
mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion." 

4<  It  has  long  seemed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  John  Morley, 
"  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  carefulness  and  precision 
in  dealing  with  propositions  might  be  found  through  the 
medium  of  the  argumentation  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
This  is  reasoning  in  real  matter."     Mr.  Morley  refers 
only   to   the   mental    training   which    may  be  gained 
from  this  study;  but  I  submit  that  the  knowledge  itself 
will  also  be  of  benefit  to  us.      When  a  priest  has  to 
write  a  Conference  paper  he  cannot  do  better   than 
have  before  him  as  a  model  the  summing-up  of  the 
judge  in  some  great  criminal  case  in  which  evidence 
has  to  be  carefully  sifted  and  weighed,  or  in   some 
complicated  civil  action  where  nice  points  of  law  are 
raised.     A  good  example   of  what    I    mean    will  be 
found  in  the  opinions  of  the  law  lords  in  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  case.     Such  studies  will  show  us,  as  Mr. 
Morley    says,   "  how  a   proposition   or    an   expression 
that  looks  straightforward  and  unmistakable,  is  yet  on 
examination   found  to  be  capable  of  bearing  several 
distinct  interpretations  and  meaning  several    distinct 
things ;  how  the  same  evidence  may  warrant  different 
conclusions,  and   what  kinds  of  evidence  carry  with 
them  what  degrees  of  validity ;  how  certain  sorts  of 
facts  can  only  be  proved  in  one  way,  and  certain  sorts 
of  facts  in  some  other  way :  how  necessary  it  is,  before 
you  set  out,  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  you  intend  to 
show,  or  what  it  is  you  intend  to  dispute ;  how  there 
may  be  many  argumentative  objections  to  a  proposi 
tion,  yet  the  balance  be  in  favour   of  its  adoption". 
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So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  such  knowledge  of 
morals  and  law  as  can  be  gained  from  text-books.  But 
the  moral  theologian  and  canonist  must  not  be  content 
with  this.  His  province  does  not  lie  in  abstractions 
or  in  rigid  mathematical  rules.  The  proper  perform 
ance  of  his  duties  requires  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Just  as  in  physics  so  too  in  morals,  friction 
plays  an  important  part.  Much  that  the  student  has 
learnt  must  be  modified  in  practice  by  the  priest.  The 
neglect  of  this  has  led  to  rigorism  and  the  pedantic 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  u  Homo  sum ; 
humani  nihil  a  mealienum  puto"  should  be  the  priest's 
motto.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  our  common  na 
ture — its  limitations,  its  strength,  and  its  weakness — 
should  ever  be  of  interest  to  him. 

(i)  The  first  source  of  this  knowledge  will  be  the 
study  of  his  own  heart.  By  constant  self-examination 
he  learns  his  own  weakness  :  how  easily  his  strongest 
resolutions  are  broken ;  how  often  his  admiration  of 
what  is  good  cannot  keep  him  from  wrong-doing. 
"  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor."  "If  to 
do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces."  As  he  can  expect  little  from  him 
self,  so  he  will  learn  to  expect  little  from  others.  "  Qui 
condolere  possit  iis  qui  ignorant  et  errant,  quoniam  et 
ipse  circumdatus  est  infirmitate"  (Heb.  v.  2). 

This  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  others  by 
one's  own  experiences  is  claimed  by  Cardinal  Newman 
to  be  the  characteristic  gift  of  St.  Paul.  "  It  is  the 
habit  of  this  great  Apostle  to  have  such  full  conscious 
ness  that  he  is  a  man,  and  such  love  of  others  as  his 
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kinsmen,  that  in  his  own  inward  conception,  and  in  the 
tenour  of  his  daily  thoughts,  he  almost  loses  sight  of 
his  gifts  and  privileges,  his  station  and  dignity,  except 
he  is  called  by  duty  to  remember  them,  and  he  is  him 
self  merely  a  frail  man  speaking  to  frail  men,  and  he 
is  tender  towards  the  weak  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness ;  nay,  that  his  very  office  and  functions  in 
the  Church  of  God,  do  but  suggest  to  him  that  he  has 
the  imperfections  and  the  temptations  of  other  men."  l 
(2)  Our  next  source  of  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  the  Confessional.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  we 
are  strictly  bound  never  to  reveal  any  information 
which  we  receive  from  our  penitents  in  confession. 
Still,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  go  on  hearing  con 
fessions  without  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  character,  quite  apart  from  the  individuals 
who  come  to  us  to  declare  their  sins.  So  we  get  to 
distinguish  the  different  classes  of  penitents ;  the 
particular  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  the 
sorts  of  sins  which  they  are  likely  to  commit ;  the 
various  remedies  suitable  to  each.  "  Fit  fabricando 
faber."  Ballerini,  whose  great  Opus  Theologicum  Mor 
ale  has  already  been  referred  to,  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  in  the  Confessional,  and  always  impressed 
upon  his  students  that  they  could  not  become  sound 
moral  theologians  without  the  practical  application  of 
what  they  had  learnt  in  their  books.  This  also  is 
insisted  upon  in  Frassinetti's  small  but  most  compre 
hensive  work,  Teologia  Morale.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
repeat  a  word  of  warning  given  before.  Some  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  experience  and  common  sense 

1  Occasional  Sermons,"  St.  Paul's  Gift  of  Sympathy".     See  also 
"St.   Paul's  Characteristic  Gift". 
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are  enough  for  a  Confessor.  These  are  indeed  most 
useful,  but  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  frequent 
reference  to  our  books  they  are  likely  to  lead  us  astray. 
Doctors  and  lawyers  must  read  as  well  as  practice,  if 
they  wish  to  succeed. 

(3)  A  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  later  on  to 
the  uses  of  literature  to  the  priest.  Here  I  would 
point  out  its  value  for  the  study  of  human  nature. 
The  higher  forms  of  the  drama  and  fiction  can  supply 
us  with  information  which  may  be  of  service  to  us  in 
the  exercise  of  our  ministry.  We  can  learn  from  the 
great  masters  the  analysis  of  motives  ;  the  action  and 
reaction  of  character  and  environment  ;  the  influence 
of  heredity  ;  the  importance  of  beginnings  and  of  little 
turns  in  life.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  departments, 
Shakespeare  is  supreme.  The  old  Greek  dramatists, 
sublime  though  they  are  in  their  treatment  of  human 
affairs,  shock  us  by  their  insistence  on  the  blind  and 
relentless  action  of  Fate.  The  righteous  man,  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  without  any  power  of  control,  is 
borne  along  slowly  and  surely  to  his  doom.  Not  so  is 
it  with  our  great  dramatist.  While  allowing  full  scope 
for  the  action  of  circumstances,  he  brings  out  the  power 
of  the  will  to  modify  our  destiny. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

And  though  inclination  and  opportunity  are  often 
our  undoing,  "  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  another 
thing  to  fall ".  There  is  an  admirable  introduc 
tion  prefixed  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley  to  his  cheap 
edition  of  "Macbeth".  He  shows  how  the  tragedy 
follows  the  course  of  (i)  Temptation;  (2)  Fall;  (3) 
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Depths;  (4)  Retribution.  His  essay,  indeed,  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  study  of  the  moral  lessons  to 
be  gathered  from  Shakespeare's  plays.  To  name  only 
a  few:  "Lear  "is  a  commentary  on  the  fourth  com 
mandment ;  "Hamlet"  on  the  fifth;  "Othello"  on 
the  sixth  and  eighth  (for  poor  Desdemona  was  not 
guilty).  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  in  spite  of  some 
revolting  incidents,  contains  wonderful  reading  for  a 
priest.  The  warning  against  severity  in  dealing  with 
others  could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  Isabella's 
words  :— 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oh,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

And  the  pharisaical  Angelo's  fall  may  well  be  a 
warning  to  many  of  us  :— 

O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !     Most  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue. 

I  have  said  that  a  good  novel,  besides  affording 
relaxation  to  the  weary  mind,  will  help  us  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  fellow-men.  Perhaps  I  am  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  think  that  for  this  purpose  Scott  and 
Thackeray  are  hard  to  beat.  We  all  know  what  happy 
and  forcible  use  Cardinal  Newman  made  of  Sir 
Walter's  stories.  Thackeray  has  been  erroneously 
styled  a  cynic  ;  but  if  he  exposes  the  selfishness  and 
worldliness  of  so  many  of  us,  he  certainly  holds  up  to 
admiration  many  a  noble  character.  His  little  dis- 
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courses  when  he  takes  his  reader  into  his  confidence, 
are  often  skipped  in  these  hurried  days,  but  they  are 
well  worthy  of  being  pondered  over  for  their  sound 
and  kindly  philosophy  of  life. 

(4)  Newspapers  have  been  rightly  pronounced  to  be 
the  worst  enemies  of  study.  But  just  as  I  have  put  in 
a  good  word  for  novels  when  properly  used,  so  I  venture 
to  say  something  in  favour  of  newspapers.  I  am  here 
concerned  with  them  only  so  far  as  they  record  the 
doings,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  day.  I  do  not,  of  course,  recommend  a  priest 
to  spend  his  morning  in  reading  all  the  sordid  details 
of  some  cause  celebre.  Nevertheless  it  is  good  for  him 
at  times  to  study  the  great  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

As  I  have  already  referred  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  opinions  of  judges,  I  will 
conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  the  words  of  Lord 
Eldon,  one  of  the  most  famous  occupants  of  the  wool 
sack  :  "  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  man 
kind  to  allow  those  who  are  bound  to  advise,  and  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  good  and  sound  advice,  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  professional  ignorance  to 
the  prejudice  of  others  ". 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ASCETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

"  Satis  me  vixisse  arbitrabor,  et  officium  hominis  implesse  si  labor 
meus  aliquot  homines  ab  erroribus  liberans,  ad  iter  direxerit  "  (Lac- 
tantius,  Opif.  Dei,  c.  xx.). 

WrHEN  we  look  back  upon  the  years  of  preparation 
for  the  priesthood  the  time  that  we  feel  was  most 
profitably  spent  was  the  half-hour  devoted  every  even 
ing  to  spiritual  reading.  The  beautiful  college  chapel 
comes  before  our  view — all  aglow  with  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  or  dimly  lighted  in  mid-winter — the  lines 
of  youthful  levites  streaming  in  after  cricket,  or  foot 
ball,  or  a  long  walk — the  quivering  voice  of  the  vener 
able  president  as  he  gives  out  the  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  mild  clatter  as  each  takes  out  his 
own  book  and  finds  his  place — the  solemn  stillness, 
broken  only  by  the  turning  of  the  leaves  or  the  oc 
casional  changing  of  a  volume — the  careful  perusal  of 
two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  of  the  New — the  instructive  and  stimulating 
pages  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  or  Scaramelli,  or  Rod 
riguez,  or  Faber — Oh,  that  we  remembered  all  that  we 
then  learnt !  and,  better  still,  that  we  had  put  it  into 
practice ! 

i. 

We  are  not  concerned  here,  however,  with  spiritual 
reading.  That  subject  belongs  to  the  volume  which 
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has  to  do  with  the  interior  life  of  the  priest.  Our 
business  is  with  the  study  of  Ascetical  Theology.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
But  the  difference  is  a  real  and  important  one.  In 
spiritual  reading  we  have  our  own  good  in  view :  in 
studying  Ascetical  Theology,  the  good  of  others.  A 
medical  man  reads  his  books  in  order  to  cure  others, 
not  himself;  if  he  thinks  about  himself  he  is  likely  to 
imagine  that  he  has  all  the  diseases  which  he  is 
studying.  The  danger  is  more  serious  in  the  case  of 
a  theological  student ;  for  his  delusion  will  probably 
be  that  he  is  endowed  with  all  the  virtues.  True,  in 
both  cases  what  is  good  for  ourselves  may  be  good 
for  others  also ;  but  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  two  objects 
apart.  I  put  this  forward  with  all  the  more  confidence 
because,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  is  insisted  upon 
by  a  great  master  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Granting  the  difference  between  spiritual  reading 
and  the  study  of  Ascetical  Theology,  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  tempted  to  ask  what  business  a  priest 
on  the  mission  has  with  this  latter  subject.  They  may 
consider  that  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Moral 
Theology  is  enough  for  them.  But,  after  all,  what  is 
Ascetical  Theology?  The  science  and  art  of  leading 
a  holy  life.  Is  it  not  the  very  end  and  object  of  a 
priest  on  the  mission  to  help  his  people  to  do  this  ? 
He  will  have  many  truly  devout  souls  under  his  care 
who  will  consult  him  about  their  spiritual  welfare,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  sad  if  he  were  to  have  to  acknow 
ledge  that  he  was  ignorant  of  such  a  matter.  There 
may  be  certain  persons  and  certain  occasions  requiring 
the  advice  of  a  specialist,  but  in  ordinary  cases  no  one 
can  be  a  better  adviser  than  one's  own  priest.  He 
knows  best  one's  daily  failings  and  strivings  ;  and  the 
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truly  wise  and  unselfish  specialist,  who  has  the  good 
of  the  penitent  at  heart,  will  act  as  specialists  do  in  other 
professions — he  will  not  supplant  but  merely  supple 
ment  the  ordinary  adviser.  The  specialist  may  know 
more  about  the  disease  and  its  remedies,  but  the 
ordinary  adviser  knows  more  about  the  individual  case. 
To  deserve  such  consideration,  however,  the  priest  on 
the  mission  must  give  proof  of  his  ability  to  deal  with 
spiritual  cases ;  otherwise  it  would  be  the  specialist's 
duty  to  suggest  a  change  of  director. 

This  word  "  Director  "  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
direction.  Only  a  few  words  can  be  said  here.  The 
whole  matter  is  admirably  discussed  in  Faber's  Growth 
in  Holiness,  chapter  xviii.  Assuming  all  the  advantages 
of  direction,  may  not  one  say  a  little  word  against 
over-direction  ?  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  this 
excess  comes  not  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
director  as  from  the  parasitical  tendencies  of  the 
penitent.  People  are  fond  of  shirking  responsibility; 
they  like  to  feel  that  if  there  is  any  mistake,  they  will 
not  have  to  bear  the  blame.  They  get  into  a  state  in 
which  they  are  unable  to  form  a  judgment  how  they 
should  act  in  the  most  ordinary  circumstances;  and 
thus  the  feeble-minded  penitent  produces  the  over 
bearing  director.  "  The  souls  damaged  by  over-direc 
tion,"  says  Faber,  "  would  fill  a  hospital  in  any  decently 
large  town." 


The  word  "  Ascetics "  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
aaicrjo-is,  which  means  exercise,  training,  the  habits 
and  life  of  an  athlete.  The  idea  underlying  it  is  that 
man  is  engaged  while  here  on  earth  in  contending 
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for  an  eternal  prize.  "  Nescitis  quod  ii  qui  in  stadio 
currunt,  omnes  quidem  currunt,  sed  unus  accipit 
bravium  ?  Sic  currite  ut  comprehendatis.  Omnis 
autem  qui  in  agone  contendit,  ab  omnibus  se  abstinet, 
et  illi  quidem  ut  corruptibilem  coronam  accipiant,  nos 
autem  incorruptam."  l  Ascetics,  then,  has  to  do  with 
the  training  of  man  to  attain  his  ultimate  end.  The 
actual  attainment  of  this  end  is  not  achieved  in  this 
life  ;  the  constant  striving  after  it  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  accomplished  here  below. 

Christian  ascetics,  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
derives  its  principles  and  rules  from  revelation.  As 
it  is  based  upon  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  these ;  but  inas 
much  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  highest  end  of  man, 
it  is  superior  to  them.  Like  these  sciences,  it  has 
recourse  principally  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples,  and  takes  as  its  special  model  the  life 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  "the  Way"  as  well  as  "the 
Truth  ".  Tradition,  too — the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers — has  its  place,  just 
as  in  dogma  and  morals.  The  great  ascetical  writers 
have  also  much  weight.  From  all  of  these  sources, 
studied  methodically,  the  science  and  art  of  ascetics 
has  been  evolved.  It  tells  us  the  nature  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  lays  down  the  rules— the  means  to  be 
adopted,  the  obstacles  to  be  avoided — for  the  attain 
ment  of  it. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  ascetics  is  a  study  which 
concerns  not  monks  and  nuns  only,  but  all  mankind, 
and  especially  all  Christians.  All  are  bound  to  strive 
after  their  ultimate  end,  and  in  this  striving  is  their 

1  i  Cor,  ix,  24,  25.     Cf.  Matt.  xi.  12. 
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perfection  here  on  earth.  There  are,  indeed,  different 
states  of  life,  and  some  of  these  more  perfect  (that  is, 
better  suited  to  attain  the  end)  than  others  ;  but  in 
each  state  it  is  possible  to  attain  perfection.  St. 
Thomas's  well-known  teaching  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  :  "  Contingit  quod  aliqui 
seobligant  ad  id  quod  non  servant,  et  aliqui  id  implent 
ad  quod  se  non  obligaverunt.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  nihil  pro- 
hibet  aliquos  esse  perfectos,  qui  non  sunt  in  statu  per- 
fectionis,  et  aliquos  esse  in  statu  perfection  is  qui  non 
sunt  perfecti."  ]  Further,  it  is  clear  that  ascetics  is  a 
branch  of  theological  science,  and  not  a  mere  matter 
of  sentiment.  True,  some  writers  on  the  subject  have 
treated  it  unscientifically,  but  this  is  not  its  fault  but 
theirs.  The  most  scientific  of  theologians — the  great 
Schoolmen,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bona- 
venture — are  also  the  highest  authorities  on  ascetics. 
And  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  study  of  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  encourages  excessive  introspection  and 
the  neglect  of  the  social  virtues,  may  be  reminded  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  loftiest  personal  perfection  have 
been  most  devoted  to  the  love  of  their  fellow-men. 
Their  absorbing  desire  to  attain  their  own  perfection 
has  made  them  realise  that  they  could  not  serve  God 
perfectly  without  also  serving  their  neighbour. 

The  three  degrees  of  the  spiritual  life  indicated 
by  St.  Thomas2  play  an  important  part  in  ascetical 
writings.  The  first  is  that  of  the  beginners  (in- 
cipicntes\  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  eradicating 
vicious  habits  and  removing  obstacles  to  their  ad 
vance  ;  hence  this  stage  is  called  the  "  purgative  "  way. 

1  aa  aae,  q.  clxxxiv.,  a  4.     Cf.  Growth  in  Holiness,  chap.  ix. 
*  2a  zae,  q.  xxiv.,  a  9. 
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Next  come  the  proficientes^  who  have  already  made 
some  progress,  and  are  united,  though  imperfectly, 
with  God.  As  these  are  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  light,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  "  illuminative  " 
way.  The  highest  stage  is  that  of  the  perfecti,  who 
are  living  in  the  closest  union  with  God,  and  are  there 
fore  said  to  be  in  the  "  unitive  "  way.  In  actual  life  these 
three  stages  do  not  absolutely  exclude  each  other  ;  a 
person  in  the  lowest  may  pass  at  times  into  the 
highest,  and  one  in  the  highest  may  fall  back  into 
the  lowest.  The  first  three  books  of  the  Imitation 
treat  in  turn  of  each  of  these  stages. 

The  history  of  ascetical  theology  has  been  divided 
into  three  periods,  corresponding  with  the  three  periods 
of  dogmatic  theology  :  the  monastic  or  patristic,  the 
scholastic,  and  the  modern.  The  first  of  these  deals 
more  particularly  with  the  practice  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  lays  down  rules  drawn  from  the  New  Testa 
ment  and  the  example  of  the  early  ascetics.  As  in 
the  other  branches  of  theology  in  the  same  period,  the 
materials  are  admirably  set  forth,  but  are  not  yet  re 
duced  to  a  science.  Though  intended  especially  for 
hermits  and  monks,  they  also  concern  the  perfection 
of  persons  living  in  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  period  is  to  get  at  the  theory  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  by  stating  it  in  strict  scientific  lan 
guage  to  defend  its  principles  against  the  pseudo- 
ascetics  and  those  who  opposed  asceticism  altogether. 
The  modern  writers,  while  relying  upon  the  teaching 
of  both  the  previous  periods,  adapt  the  established 
principles  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern  life. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  first  period  the  monk  is  the 
type  of  perfection  ;  in  the  second  the  friar ;  and  in  the 
third  the  clerk  regular.  St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  and 
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St  Ignatius  will  occur  as  the  most  striking  examples 
of  each.  But  we  must  always  remember  that  those 
were  only  the  leading  types ;  the  perfection  of  other 
states  was  neither  denied  nor  depreciated. 

A  list  will  presently  be  given  of  the  principal 
ascetical  writers,  but  here  a  few  words  on  some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  books  which  have  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  during  the  later  centuries  have  been 
the  Imitation,  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  writings 
of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

The  author  of  the  Imitation  addresses  himself  chiefly 
to  monks,  but  in  such  a  way  that  his  teaching  is  applic 
able  to  persons  in  the  world  also.  His  leading  prin 
ciples — self-denial,  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
constant  union  with  Christ — may  be  carried  out  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  cloister.  He  particularly  appeals 
to  the  affective  side  of  our  nature,  which  some  of  the 
more  scientific  writers  are  apt  to  overlook.  No  doubt 
he  insists  especially  upon  the  cultivation  of  one's  own 
sanctification  ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  zeal  for  the 
sanctification  and  even  the  temporal  welfare  of  others, 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

The  Spiritual  Exercises  was  never  intended  to  be 
read  continuously  as  a  treatise.  It  is  a  handbook  of 
direction  for  those  engaged  in  making  or  giving  a 
retreat.  It  does  not  deal  with  extraordinary  states  of 
prayer  or  special  favours  from  God.  At  the  same 
time,  in  contrast  to  the  Imitation,  it  is  strictly  scientific. 
Mental  prayer  and  examination  of  conscience,  con 
ducted  on  methodical  lines,  are  the  chief  means  of 
progress.  In  this  prayer  a  predominant  part  is  assigned 
to  the  acts  of  the  will :  action  indeed  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  whole  of  St,  Ignatius's  system.  While  it 
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recognises  that  the  eremitical  life  is  no  longer  adapted 
to  modern  needs,  it  insists  upon  the  importance  of  with 
drawing  into  solitude  from  time  to  time.  Hence  the 
Exercises  has  become  the  common  text-book  for  Re 
treats.  Like  the  Imitation,  it  has  also  been  subject  to 
attack  in  recent  years,  especially  on  the  ground  that  it 
insists  too  prominently  on  the  passive  virtues.  The 
question  cannot  be  gone  into  here ;  but  the  discussion 
of  it  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
various  stages  of  development  through  which  ascetical 
as  well  as  dogmatic  theology  has  to  pass. 

The  name  of  St.  Theresa  at  once  suggests  the 
subject  of  contemplation  and  the  higher  walks  of  the 
spiritual  life.  These  belong  to  mystical  rather  than 
to  ascetical  theology,  and  are  consequently  outside  our 
present  scope.  Nevertheless,  the  saint  often  treads  on 
lower  ground,  and  she  does  so  in  a  more  common-sense 
way  than  less  exalted  writers.  Her  Life  and  Letters 
are  excellent  guides  for  all  who  aspire  to  the  perilous 
office  of  director  of  souls.  We  have  also  in  English 
the  Way  of  Perfection  and  the  Castle  of  the  Soul. 
St.  Theresa  should  always  be  a  favourite  with  priests 
on  the  mission.  "  Une  note  characteristique  de  1'en- 
seignement  de  Sainte  Therese,  c'est  un  zele  ardent 
pour  le  salut  des  ames,  et  1'insistance  avec  laquelle 
elle  prie  et  fait  prier  continuellement  pour  les  minis- 
tres  de  Dieu,  occupe~s  aux  nobles  mais  peril leux  labeurs 
de  1'apostolat.1  A  la  lumiere  de  cet  enseignement  on 
comprend  mieux  le  role  social  des  ordres  contem- 
platifs  ;  on  a  aussi  une  intelligence  plus  complete  de 
la  veritable  source  de  Tefficacite  de  1'apostolat,  ainsi 
que  des  conditions  sans  lesquelles  cette  efficacite  ne 

1  Cf.  Chemin  de  la  Perfection,  chap.  Hi. 
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pent  se  produire.  En  fait,  le  resultat  de  cet  enseigne- 
ment  parait  avoir  e*te  considerable  dans  1'eglise,  en 
orientant  vers  1'apostolat,  d'une  maniere  plus  directe 
et  plus  habituelle,  les  preoccupations  des  ordres  con- 
templatifs."  l 

Though  St.  Francis  of  Sales  is  equally  at  home  in 
mystical  and  ascetical  Theology,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
latter  that  he  has  exercised  influence.  As  might  be 
expected  from  one  who  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a  great  saint,  his  characteristic 
note  is  prudence  and  avoidance  of  all  exaggeration. 
Hence  he  is  especially  suited  to  be  the  guide  of  those 
who  have  to  direct  persons  who  are  living  in  the  world, 
or  who,  though  in  religion,  are  engaged  in  active  work. 
Union  with  God's  holy  Will,  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  bodily  austerities  only  so  far  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life— these 
are  the  main  principles  taught  in  his  Introduction  to  a 
Devout  Life,  Treatise  of  the  Love  of  God,  and  his 
Letters  to  Persons  in  Religion  and  to  Persons  in  the 
World.  More  will  be  said  of  these  in  the  list  which 
follows. 


In  the  year  1854  Father  Faber  drew  up  a  course  of 
ascetical  reading  for  the  theological  students  of  St. 
Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  never  been  published.  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  text,  and 
comment  upon  it  paragraph  by  paragraph  as  we  go 
along.  We  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 

1  Diet,  dt  Theol.  Cath.,  "  Aftce*tique  ".     I  am  greatly  indebted  to  this 
excellent  article. 
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written  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  much  good 
work  has  been  produced  in  the  interval.  I  give  the 
document  word  for  word,  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
copy  before  me. 

"  I.  The  study  of  Mystical  or  even  Ascetical  Theo 
logy  must  necessarily  be  always  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  those  who  are  not  making  an  honest  effort  to  push 
themselves  towards  a  holy  life." 

To  study  what  others  ought  to  do,  without  having 
any  thought  of  doing  it  ourselves — to  act  as  mere  sign 
posts,  showing  the  way  and  never  advancing  along  it — 
would  indeed  tend  to  produce  in  us  a  cynical,  sceptical 
frame  of  mind.  Our  penitents  would  rightly  reproach 
us  as  Ophelia  does  her  brother  : — 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
Whilst  like  a  pu(Td  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

"II.  Such  books  should  be  always  kept  studiously 
separate  from  spiritual  books,  i.e.,  those  which  are 
practical  to  ourselves,  and  should  never  form  part  of 
our  spiritual  reading.  They  are  simply  to  be  studied 
and  read  with  a  view  to  the  soul  of  others,  just  as 
physicians  read  medical  treatises.  If  this  is  not  done 
all  sorts  of  conceit  and  delusion  will  follow;  people 
fancying  all  sorts  of  supernatural  absurdities  about 
themselves." 

This  sound  piece  of  advice  has  already  been  referred 
to. 

"III.  For  spiritual  reading,  as  well  as  for  the  common 
range  of  direction,  the  grand  work  for  the  English  is 
the  Spiritual  Combat,  which  occupied  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  exclusively  for  seventeen  years.  It  should  be 

8  * 
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read  and  re-read  and  turned  and  meditated  upon,  and 
broken  up  into  examens.  It  is  as  brimful  of  principles 
as  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Then  should  come  Rodriguez, 
which  should  be  read  daily  and  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
also  the  Sapiential  books  of  the  Bible,  which  it  would 
be  well  to  know  by  heart.  The  Esprit  de  S.  Francois 
de  Sales  and  his  Letters  are  invaluable  ;  and  for  those 
who  want  a  cheap  English  book,  Burns'  Practical 
Piety.  Of  course  I  put  much  trust  in  the  School  of 
St.  Philip,  especially  as  a  manual  for  Priests." 

This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  contradiction  to  what 
has  gone  before.  But  no  doubt  it  means  that  the  same 
books  may  serve  a  double  purpose ;  they  may  be  read 
for  our  own  guidance  and  studied  for  the  guidance  of 
others.  When  meditating  we  are  to  think  of  ourselves 
only :  when  studying  we  are  to  think  of  others.  The 
choice  of  the  Spiritual  Combat  in  preference  to  the 
Imitation  may  seem  strange.  Faber  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  familiar  with  both.  I  suppose  he  had  in  his 
mind  that  the  Spiritual  Combat  was  of  a  more  technical 
and  scientific  character,  and  so  was  more  suitable  for 
his  present  purpose.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  add 
any  words  of  commendation  to  what  Faber  says.  There 
is  an  excellent  translation,  published  by  Burns  &  Gates, 
containing  other  short  treatises  of  the  same  devout 
writer,  Lorenzo  Scupoli  (1530-1610).  Rodriguez  on 
Christian  Perfection  is  known  to  all.  The  Esprit  de 
S.  Francois  de  Sales  is  of  course  only  a  compilation. 
Two  volumes  of  his  Letters  (to  Persons  in  the  World 
and  to  Persons  in  Religion)  have  been  translated  by 
Dom  Benedict  Mackay,  who  has  also  brought  out  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  saint's  entire  works  in 
French.  Practical  Piety  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
print ;  I  cannot  find  it  in  Burns'  catalogue.  The  same 
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must  be  said  of  the  School  of  St.  Philip.  Perhaps  this 
announcement  of  the  high  value  which  Faber  set  upon 
these  two  little  books  may  give  them  a  new  life. 

"  IV.  For  the  rarer  questions  on  direction  and  for 
the  intellectual  part  of  the  spiritual  life,  Surin's  books  ; 
and  especially  the  Guide  and  the  Dialogues.  But  they 
are  disheartening  books.  Of  Guillore,  except  his  Con 
duit  e.  des  Ames,  I  should  dread  the  study.  His  language 
is  loose  ;  he  wrote  before  Quietism  was  condemned." 

"  V.  For  a  general  view  of  mental  prayer  and  its  con 
comitants,  Nouet's  Conduite" 

"VI.  For  the  practical  part  of  mental  prayer,  Courbon's 
Instructions,  and  Thomas  of  Jesus'  De  Oratione  Spi- 
rituali.  For  mortification,  Scaramelli's  Direttorio  As- 
cetico.  For  discernment  of  spirits,  Cardinal  Bona,  and 
Scaramelli's  Discernimento  (his  best  work).  For  con 
templation,  Thomas  of  Jesus,  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
and  Scaramelli's  Mystics. 

"  For  visions,  etc.,  Benedict  XIV.,  De  Canonizatione. 

"  For  interior  trials,  Scaramelli's  Mystics  is  wonderful. 

"  For  the  delicate  shades  of  spiritual  life,  St.  Bernard 
on  the  Canticles ;  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  For 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Bonaventure,  Nouet, 
and  especially  Lallemant's  Doctrine  Spirituelle.  For 
the  common  sense  part  of  mysticism,  St.  Theresa 
(passim}.  For  a  general  view  but  dry,  Schram.  For 
the  thing  to  be  avoided  is  taking  a  view  and  coming 
to  a  view  without  a  grasp  of  the  whole  matter. 

"  I  have  not  referred  to  sundry  Spanish  writers  as 
they  are  rare." 

Paragraphs  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  are  evidently  meant  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  experts  in  Ascetical  Theo 
logy.  The  ordinary  run  of  students  and  priests  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  buy  and  read  all  the  works 
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mentioned.  The  following  selection  may  be  made : 
Scaramelli's  A scetical  Directory  ( English  edition  in  four 
volumes) ;  Benedict  XIV.,  De  Servorum  Dei  Beatifica- 
tione  et  Canonizatione,  of  which  there  is  a  compendium 
written  by  Faber  himself;  Lallemant's  Doctrine  and 
Schram's  Institutiones  Mysticce ;  and  St.  Theresa's 
Way  of  Perfection ,  and  her  Life  and  Letters^  mentioned 
above. 

"VII.  Those  who  are  patristically  inclined  should 
read  St.  Gregory  on  Morals,  who  is  to  mysticism 
what  St.  John  Damascene  or  St.  Anselm  is  to 
scholasticism." 

The  work  referred  to  is  entitled  Expositio  in  Beatum 
Job  sen  Moralium  libri  xxxv.  During  the  early 
Middle  Ages  it  served  as  a  text-book  of  Moral, 
Ascetical,  and  Mystical  Theology.1 

"VIII.  In  a  difficulty  you  are  always  safe,  though 
not  highest,  with  Benedict  XIV." 

De  Servorum  Dei  Beatificatione  et  Canonizatione  is,  I 
presume,  the  work  which  Faber  had  in  his  mind. 

"  IX.  Of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  I  would  mention 
especially  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de'  Pazzi,  Ven.  (now 
St.)  Benedict  Labre,  Ven.  (now  Blessed)  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  and 
Blessed  (now  St.)  Paul  of  the  Cross." 

This  list  is  characteristic.  The  Lives  of  Blessed 
Margaret  and  St.  Jane  Frances  are  no  doubt  recom 
mended  on  account  of  the  insight  which  they  give 
into  the  relations  between  penitent  and  director ;  the 
chief  directors  in  each  case  being  respectively  P.  de  la 
Colombiere  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

"  X.  Eschew    Boudon,    Berniere,    and,   above    all, 

1  Supra,  p.  94. 
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Olier's   Catechisme,  though  Olier's   Life  is  wonderful 
reading  for  a  priest." 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Healy  Thompson,  Olier's  Life  is 
familiar  to  the  clergy,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  them. 

"  XL  I  recommend  a  written  abstract  to  be  made 
of  the  two  treatises  of  Lancisius  :  De  Vitando  Peccato 
Veniali  and  De  Vitandis  Judiciis  Temerariis" 

The  exact  title  of  the  former  is  De  Fuga  Peccatorum 
Venialium.  The  two  treatises  are  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  among  his  opuscula.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  can  be  obtained  apart. 

"  XII.  I  doubt  St.  John  of  the  Cross  doing  much 
good,  ur.less  a  man  is  himself  far  advanced.  His 
works  are  exceedingly  sound,  but  after  two  perusals 
I  have  found  him  so  far  beyond  me  and  requiring 
so  much  interior  experience  that  I  can  only  admire 
them.  His  way  of  illustrating  by  Holy  Scripture 
beats  any  one  I  ever  read  except  dear  St.  Thomas." 

"  XIII.  When  any  teaching  of  any  mystic  seems 
to  you  unscholastic,  you  will  find  the  principles  in 
the  Secunda  Secunda,  and  until  you  are  au  fait  of 
Mysticism  don't  receive  anything  you  cannot  justify 
by  the  Secunda  Secundce.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  true 
rule,  but  it  is  safe  ;  and  in  mysticism  to  be  safe  is  often 
more  than  to  be  true." 

This  final  paragraph  will  come  rather  as  surprise  to 
those  who  look  upon  Faber  as  merely  a  sentimental 
mystical  writer.  But  as  his  biographer  observes,  "It 
will  be  found  that  under  the  familiar  and  ardent  lan 
guage  of  a  preacher  there  lies  an  extreme  accuracy 
of  theological  statement,  so  that  passages  which  are 
seemingly  written  with  the  carelessness  of  exuberant 
eloquence  will  bear  the  closest  examination  as  simple 
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statements  of  doctrine  ".  And  we  can  see  in  his  works 
that  when  he  feels  that  he  is  getting  on  dangerous 
ground  he  falls  back  on  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas. 


This  list,  valuable  though  it  is,  strikes  us  by  its 
admissions  as  well  as  its  omissions.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  probable  reason  why  the  Imitation 
was  not  mentioned.  We  should  have  expected  that 
at  least  some  of  Fenelon's  works  would  have  been 
recommended.  Faber  himself  resembled  him  in  many 
ways,  and  speaks  of  him  with  great  affection.  But  the 
shadow  of  Quietism  rests  on  the  memory  of  the  great 
Archbishop,  and  this  was  one  of  the  errors  which  Faber 
ever  set  his  face  against.  One  who  was  deeply  read 
in  Mysticism  might  derive  great  benefit  from  Fenelon, 
but  a  beginner  might  be  led  astray.  "  In  the  grand 
French  ascetics  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  an 
extremely  faint  reflection  of  Quietism,  which  appears 
here  and  there  in  their  systems,  like  wayward  summer 
lightning,  especially  when  they  speak  of  the  abnegation 
of  self,  of  the  discernment  between  God  and  His 
favours,  of  the  blessings  of  aridity,  of  what  they  call 
the  nudity  of  faith,  and  other  homogeneous  subjects. 
Not  that  there  is  not  a  holy  truth  in  all  these  things ; 
but  I  cannot  disabuse  myself  of  the  prejudice,  if  it  be 
a  prejudice,  that  there  is  a  little  exaggeration  in  their 
way  of  putting  them  forward,  and  that  that  exaggera 
tion  is  in  the  direction  of  Quietism." 1  The  omission 
of  Blosius  is  remarkable,  especially  as  Faber's  object 
was  "  to  harmonise  the  ancient  and  modern  spirituality 
of  the  Church,  with  somewhat  perhaps  of  a  propension 

1  Growth  in  Holiness,  p.  474. 
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to  the  first ".  We  read,  however,  that  "  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  had  constantly  by  him  the 
edition  of  Blosius,  published  by  Dr.  Newsham,  which 
he  warmly  recommended  to  ecclesiastics  ". 

Faber's  own  work  entitled  Growth  in  Holiness x  was 
published  in  this  same  year  (1854),  and  is  the  result  of 
the  course  of  ascetic  reading  which  he  himself  went 
through.  It  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
warning  contained  in  the  second  paragraph.  As  a 
book  for  spiritual  reading  it  is  most  disheartening  ; 
as  a  manual  of  Ascetical  Theology  it  is  unsurpassed. 
It  is  indeed  only  one  of  three  volumes  which  Faber 
intended  to  write ;  but  it  is  the  middle  one  and  the 
most  practical  one.  It  is  a  guide  through  "  a  vast 
extent  of  wilderness,  full  of  temptation,  struggle  and 
fatigue,  a  place  of  work  and  suffering,  with  angels, 
good  and  bad,  winging  their  way  in  every  direction, 
the  roads  hard  to  find  and  slippery  underfoot,  and 
Jesus  with  the  cross  meeting  us  at  every  turn  ".  Faber 
"  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  was  the  chapter  on  Abiding  Sorrow  for  Sin, 
and  this  with  the  four  immediately  preceding,  on 
Prayer,  Temptations,  Scruples,  and  the  Office  of 
Spiritual  Director,  forms  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  book  ". 

The  controversy  about  the  Oratorian  Lives  of 
the  Saints  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  ancient  history. 
We  have  now  in  English  a  number  of  excellent 
Lives,  original  works,  though  drawn  from  foreign 
sources  in  many  cases.  The  series  of  Lives  at  pre 
sent  in  course  of  publication  (French,  Lecoffre  ; 

1 "  Pius  the  Fifth  .  .  .  often  regretted  that  the  public  duties  of  his 
station  were  unfavourable  to  growth  in  holiness  "  (Macaulay,  Essay 
on  Ranke). 
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English,  Duckworth)  can  be  strongly  recommended. 
The  well-known  Quarterly  Series,  published  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  contains  both  ascetical 
works  and  lives  of  saints  and  other  holy  persons. 

Thus  fortified  by  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  ascetics  we  shall  be  competent  to  deal 
with  any  ordinary  case  of  direction  ;  and  in  the  end 
we  shall  feel  that  our  lives  have  not  been  in  vain, 
if,  in  the  words  of  Lactantius,  we  have  kept  even  a 
few  from  going  astray  and  have  set  them  in  the  right 
path. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   LITURGY. 

"  Fui  in  spiritu  in  dominica  die  .  .  .  et  vidi  septem  candelabra 
aurea;  et  in  medio  septem  candelabrorum  aureorum  similem  Filio 
hominis,  vestitum  podere,  et  praecinctum  ad  mamillas  zona 
aurea  .  .  .  Et  ecce  sedes  posita  erat  in  caelo  et  supra  sedem  sedens 
.  .  .  Et  in  circuitu  sedis  sedilia  viginti-quattuor  et  super  thronos 
viginti-quattuor  seniores  sedentes,  circumamicti  vestimentis  albis. 
.  .  .  Et  vidi  in  dextra  sedentis  supra  thronum  librum  scriptum  intus 
et  foris  .  .  .  et  in  medio  throni  .  .  .  Agnum  stantem  tanquam 
occisum  .  .  .  Et  viginti  quattuor  seniores  ceciderunt  coram  Agno, 
habentes  singuli  citharas  .  .  .  et  cantabant  canticum  novum  .  .  . 
et  audivi  vocem  angelorum  multorum  in  circuitu  throni.  Vidi  subtus 
altare  animas  interfectorum  propter  verbum  Dei  .  .  .  Et  alius 
angelus  venit  et  stetit  ante  altare  habens  thuribulum  aureum,  et 
data  sunt  illi  incensa  multa,  ut  daret  de  orationibus  sanctorum 
omnium,  super  altare  aureum  quod  est  ante  thronum  Dei.  Et 
ascendit  fumus  incensorum  de  orationibus  sanctorum  de  manu 
angeli  coram  Deo"  (Apoc.  i.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.). 

EVERY  priest  who  attends  the  Clergy  Retreat  in  the 
month  of  August  has  some  little  dread  of  the  exercise 
called  "  Conference ".  The  name  is  suggestive  of 
Lacordaire's  glowing  periods,  or  the  monthly  discus 
sions  held  in  the  different  deaneries.  This  particu 
lar  conference  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  these. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  talk  about  our  every-day  duties. 
On  account  of  its  familiar  character  it  is  usually  given 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  look  as  though  they 
had  been  roused  from  a  siesta  or  were  just  about  to, 
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begin  one.  I  have  often  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
preacher  and  pitied  him  for  the  arduous  task  he  has  to 
keep  his  audience  awake.  No  greater  test  can  be 
applied  to  try  the  measure  of  his  powers.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  excellent  Fathers  who  give  us 
our  Retreats  to  say  that  not  many  of  them  come  well 
out  of  this  ordeal.  It  would  seem  that  the  easiest 
way  to  be  interesting  on  a  sultry  afternoon  would  be 
to  tell  amusing  stories.  I  have  in  my  memory,  how 
ever,  one  conference  in  which  not  a  single  amusing 
story  was  told,  and  yet,  though  it  lasted  more  than 
the  full  hour,  it  seemed  all  too  short  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  it.  The  preacher  was  the  Abbot  of 
Ramsgate,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bergh,  and  the  subject 
was  the  Liturgy  of  the  Mass.  We  who  were  listening 
had  been  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years ;  and  yet  he  found  much  to  tell  us  about  it 
which  we  never  knew  before.  Though  we  all  cordially 
agreed  in  our  praise  of  the  learned  abbot's  way  of 
treating  the  subject,  there  were  great  searchings  of 
heart  among  some  of  us  that  we  had  allowed  so  many 
years  to  go  by  without  having  learnt  all  this  sooner. 
We  had  been  taught  at  College  how  to  go  through  the 
rubrics  correctly,  and  what  sort  of  sin  it  is  to  neglect 
to  observe  them.  But  the  history  and  the  meaning 
and  the  beauty  of  them  were  not  made  known  to  us. 
Perhaps  things  are  better  now;  or  professors  may 
rightly  remind  us  that  the  time  at  College  is  too  short, 
and  that  priests  should  study  these  matters  for  them 
selves  when  they  are  out  on  the  mission.  In  this 
chapter  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  put  the  priest  in 
the  way  of  doing  this.  There  are,  of  course,  special 
volumes  in  this  series  dealing  with  this  particular  subject. 
Here  I  can  give  only  an  outline. 
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I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  priest  will  say  his  Mass, 
recite  his  Office,  and  administer  the  Sacraments  \vith 
due  attention  to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Church.      It  cannot   be  expected   that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  ceremonies  proper  to  "  Pontifical 
Vespers  sung  by  a  bishop    not  in    his  own  diocese". 
Such  matters  should  be  left  to  masters  of  ceremonies. 
But  he  certainly  should  have  a  sound  working  know 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  services  in  which  he  has  to  take 
part.     He  would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  his  Divine 
Master  and  he  would  shock  the  pious  Faithful,  if  he 
were  to  perform  the  solemn  services  of  religion  in  an 
ignorant  or  slovenly  manner.     These  should  be  done 
"  decently  and  in  order  ".    To  prevent  the  acquirement 
of  incorrect  habits  we  should  do  well  to  read  over  from 
time  to  time  the  manuals  that  we  studied  at  College, 
e.g.,  De  Herdt,  O'Kane,  Dale,  Wapelhorst,  Steppens  or 
Martinucci,  especially  the  chapters  on  defects  likely  to 
occur   in  the   celebration   of  the    Mass.1     This    much 
being  assumed,  it  will  always  be  of  interest  to  us  and 
add  not  a  little  to  our  devotion  if  we  go  on  to  study 
how  the  various  prayers  and  ceremonies  took  their  rise, 
and  what  are  the  truths  which  they  symbolise. 


i. 


We  have  often  had  occasion  in  the  previous  chapters 
to  refer  to  the  principle  of  development :  an  institution 
must  grow  if  it  would  not  become  inert  and  dead. 
This  principle  which  has  been  continually  at  work 
in  the  Church's  teaching  has  far  more  extensively 
influenced  her  discipline  and  ritual.  In  the  former  it 
is  always  in  a  definite  direction  and  can  never  go  back  ; 

1  See  Canon  Keatinge,  The  Priest :  His  Character  and  Work,  p.  62. 
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in  the  latter  it  has  greater  latitude,  as  it  has  to  deal 
with  matters  which  are  more  elastic  in  character.  The 
difference  between  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
difference  between  Pontifical  High  Mass  and  the 
simple  rites  of  the  Upper  Chamber  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
dawn  of  Christianity.  Here  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
our  study,  both  on  account  of  its  historical  interest  and 
its  controversial  importance. 

The  very  principle  of  external  religion  has  had  no 
more  powerful  opponent  than  Professor  Harnack.  As 
might  be  expected  from  so  profound  a  historian,  he 
readily  admits  that  it  found  its  way  into  Christianity 
at  an  early  period.  According  to  him  it  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  union  between  Hellenism,  itself  already 
in  a  state  of  Oriental  decay,  and  Christian  teaching ; 
it  is  the  transformation  which  history  effects  in  a 
religion  by  "  natural "  means,  and,  as  was  here  the 
case,  was  bound  to  effect  between  the  third  and  the 
sixth  century.1  "  It  was  to  destroy  this  sort  of  religion 
that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  himself  to  be  nailed  to  the 
cross."  -  We  have  heard  all  this  before.  It  is  just  the 
view  which  the  educated  heathen  took  of  Christianity 
long  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  German  professor. 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius,  all  agree  in  describing  it 
as  a  superstition.  "  They  evidently  associated  Chris 
tianity  with  the  Oriental  superstitions,  whether  pro 
pagated  by  individuals  or  embodied  in  a  rite,  which 
were  in  that  day  traversing  the  Empire."3  No  doubt 

1  What  is  Christianity  ?  Eng.  tr.,  p.  224.  Our  Anglican  friends 
will  note  that  the  "  corruption  "  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

*Ibid.t  p.  241. 

3  Newman,  Development,  p.  211.  Read  the  whole  of  the  magnifi 
cent  sentence  beginning  :  "  If  there  is  a  form  of  Christianity  now  in  the 
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there  was  some  ground  for  this  confusion.  In  both 
the  rites  were  secret ;  their  doctrine  was  mysterious ; 
their  profession  was  a  discipline,  beginning  in  a  formal 
initiation,  manifested  in  an  association,  and  exercised 
in  privation  and  pain.  But  the  resemblance  was  not  as 
to  baser  elements ;  the  sensual  and  loathsome  practices 
of  the  pagan  rites  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Christian 
liturgy.  Again,  resemblance  does  not  always  arise 
from  imitation.  Both  pagan  and  Christian  ritual  are 
the  necessary  concomitants  of  worship,  whether  false 
or  true.  Man  has  need  of  outward  signs  both  to 
express  and  to  excite  religious  emotions.  It  is  not  the 
principle  which  is  wrong,  but  the  distortion  of  it. 
Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  early  Christians  had 
borrowed  certain  of  the  pagan  rites,  this  would  not  tell 
against  the  lawfulness  of  these  practices.  Titles  were 
undoubtedly  so  borrowed,1  because  they  exactly  ex 
pressed  the  functions  of  Christian  ministers ;  why  not 
rites,  too?  They  ceased  to  be  pagan  as  soon  as  they 
were  accepted  and  interpreted  by  the  Church.  "  Con 
fiding  in  the  power  of  Christianity  to,  resist  the  infec 
tion  of  evil,  and  to  transmute  the  very  instruments 
and  appendages  of  demon-worship  to  an  evangelical 
use,  and  feeling  also  that  these  usages  had  originally 
come  from  primitive  revelations  and  from  the  instinct 
of  nature,  though  they  had  been  corrupted ;  and  that 
they  must  invent  what  they  needed,  if  they  did  not  use 
what  they  found ;  and  that  they  were  moreover  pos- 

world  which  is  accused  of  gross  superstition,  of  borrowing  its  rites  and 
customs  from  the  heathen,  and  of  ascribing  to  forms  and  ceremonies  an 
occult  virtue  "...  and  ending  :  "  if  there  be  such  a  religion  now  in 
the  world,  it  is  not  unlike  Christianity  as  that  same  world  viewed  it, 
when  it  first  came  forth  from  its  Divine  Author"  (Development,  pp. 

245-47). 

lE.g.  Pontifex  Maximus. 
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sessed  of  the  very  archetypes,  of  which  paganism 
attempted  the  shadows ;  the  rulers  of  the  Church  from 
early  times  were  prepared,  should  the  occasion  arise,  to 
adopt,  or  imitate,  or  sanction  the  existing  rites  and 
customs  of  the  populace,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  educated  class." l  "  The  use  of  temples,  and  those 
dedicated  to  particular  saints,  and  ornamented  on  occa 
sions  with  branches  of  trees ;  incense,  lamps,  and 
candles ;  votive  offerings  on  recovery  from  illness ; 
holy  water ;  asylums ;  holydays  and  seasons ;  use  of 
calendars,  processions,  blessings  on  the  fields ;  sacer 
dotal  vestments,  the  tonsure,  the  ring  in  marriage, 
turning  to  the  East,  images  at  a  later  date,  perhaps 
the  ecclesiastical  chant,  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  are  all 
of  pagan  origin,  and  sanctified  by  their  adoption  into 
the  Church."  * 

But  is  not  this  exactly  Harnack's  contention,  that 
the  development  has  been  purely  "  natural "  ?  It  is 
indeed  natural  in  the  sense  that  it  springs  from  needs 
which  are  part  of  our  nature  ;  but  for  all  that  it  is 
supernatural  too.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  Incarna 
tion  is  that  of  the  Divine  manifesting  itself  in  the 
human,  the  spiritual  acting  through  the  sensible,  the 
eternal  reality  symbolised  and  communicating  itself 
in  the  terrestrial  sign.  The  worship  "  in  spirit  and 
in  truth " 3  does  not  mean  what  is  internal  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  is  external ;  but  a  worship  which 
is  inspired  and  spiritualised :  which  can  be  practised 
in  every  place,  and  is  not  restricted  to  Jerusalem 
or  Gerizim.  Our  Lord  Himself  prescribed  for  His 
disciples  a  form  of  prayer ;  He  observed  all  the  cere- 

1  Newman,  Development,  p.  371. 

zlbid.,  p.  373.     On  these  matters  see  Abbot  Cabrol,  Les  Origines 
Liturgiques,  pp.  48, 56,  and  Delehaye,  Legends  of  the  Saints,  pp.  148-213. 
3  John  iv.  23,  24;  St.  Thorn.,  2a  2x,  q.  Si,  a  7. 
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monies  of  the  law ;  He  never  forbade  external  prac 
tices  of  religion.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  draw  up  any 
distinct  regulations  for  Christian  worship ;  to  do  so 
would  have  been  to  anticipate  the  differentiation  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism.  One  great  service  He  did 
indeed  institute — the  Eucharistic  banquet — and  around 
this  grew  up  the  beautiful  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
we  now  know.  But  over  and  above  this  we  see,  even 
in  the  Acts,  that  in  proportion  as  the  infant  Church 
receded  and  cut  itself  off  from  the  Temple  and  the 
Synagogue,  its  forms  of  worship  became  distinct  while 
remaining  external.  The  pouring  of  water  in  baptism, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sensible  manifestations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving — were  not 
all  of  these  exercises  of  external  religion  ?  We  have 
in  the  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  quoted  at  the  head 
of  the  present  chapter,  an  account  of  a  vision  granted 
to  St.  John  on  the  "  Lord's  Day,"  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  "  The  apostle  gives  us  the  description  of  an 
assembly,  over  which  presides  a  venerable  pontiff, 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  encircled  by  four  and  twenty 
ancients,  or  priests  (Trpecrfivrepoi).  The  white  robe, 
the  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  together  with  the 
golden  girdle,  are  enumerated  amongst  the  sacerdotal 
vestments ;  the  harps,  the  canticles,  and  all  the  music 
of  the  angel  choir  are  noticed  ;  and  of  the  instruments 
employed  in  the  sacrifice  are  specifically  mentioned  an 
altar,  golden  candlesticks,  a  golden  censer,  with  its  fire 
and  smoking  incense,  and  the  sealed  book.  There  is 
present  a  Lamb,  standing  as  it  were  slain,  and  by 
consequence  a  victim,  to  whom  divine  honours  are 
exhibited.  .  .  .  Under  the  altar  are  the  sainted  martyrs, 
who  thence  address  their  supplications  to  God."  l  On 

1Rock,  Hierurgia,  i.,  p.  252. 
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these  passages  Dr.  Rock  remarks  :  "  Either  St.  John 
must  have  used  an  imagery  and  language  descriptive 
of  the  ceremonial  practised  by  the  Christians  of  his 
time  in  their  assemblies  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  or  else  the 
liturgy  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  must  have 
been  modelled  according  to  the  vision  of  that  favourite 
disciple  of  our  Lord  ". 

The  same  necessity  which  brought  about  the  be 
ginnings  of  a  distinct  form  of  Christian  worship  con 
tributed  also  to  its  development.  When  the  ages  of 
persecution  were  past  and  the  Church  emerged  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  Catacombs,  it  was  only  to  be  ex 
pected  that  a  great  outburst  of  external  splendour 
would  ensue.  This  was  natural,  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  work  of  Divine  Providence.  And  as  Chris 
tianity  spread  among  the  different  nations  it  had  to 
adapt  itself — giving  and  taking,  influencing  and  being 
influenced — in  order  to  become  the  real  living  religion 
of  these  different  races.  This  work  of  adaptation  is 
still  going  on  ;  but  the  substantial  identity  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  fifth  century  with  the  Catholic  worship 
to-day  is  undoubted.1 

We  shall  now  consider  the  Mass,  the  Office  (Bre 
viary),  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments — the 
three  duties  of  a  priest  so  far  as  the  Liturgy  is  con 
cerned. 

2. 

The  order  of  public  worship  in  the  Church  is  de 
rived,  like  the  Church  itself,  from  Judaism ;  not,  how 
ever,  from  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Temple,  but  from 
the  services  in  the  synagogues.  The  Eucharistic  re- 

JSee  Wiseman,  "Ancient  and  Modern  Christianity,"  Dublin  Re 
view,  December,  1843. 
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past  has  its  affinities  with  the  Mosaic  rites ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  distinct  institution  tacked  on  to  the  prayers 
and  chants  of  synagogue  worship.  These  latter  have 
also  their  counterpart  in  that  portion  of  the  Liturgy 
which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Office.  The  cele 
bration  of  the  Eucharist  became  the  centre  and  the 
supreme  act  of  Christian  worship.  At  first  it  was 
performed  everywhere  in  the  same  simple  manner :  a 
Eucharistic  prayer,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  those  present 
(ei)Xo7?jo-a9,  ev^apiaryjaa^y  etcKavev  teal  eSco/cev).  In 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  of  the  develop 
ment  of  ritual,  fresh  ceremonies  and  prayers  were 
gradually  added  to  bring  out  more  impressively  the 
meaning  of  what  was  being  done.  To  secure  uni 
formity  the  leading  ideas  of  these  prayers  were  pre 
scribed,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  actual  prayers 
themselves.  But  before  this  last  stage  was  reached 
local  varieties  had  arisen. 

For  us  priests  of  the  Western  Church  the  chief 
points  of  interest  are  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Mass 
to  the  other  liturgies,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
it  has  come  to  be  what  it  now  is. 

(i)  When  we  examine  the  different  liturgies  we  see 
at  once  that  they  have  many  features  in  common. 
"  Everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  in  Gaul,  in  Rome,  in 
England,  in  Spain,  in  the  East,  we  meet  with  the  same 
rites:  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  blessing  of  the 
priest,  the  kiss  of  peace,  baptism,  and  above  all  the 
Eucharist ;  even  the  formularies  are  often  analogous. 
Everywhere  and  in  all  ages  the  Mass  is  the  same  in  its 
main  lines:  readings  and  chants  in  the  first  part,  the 
Preface,  the  Consecration,  the  prayers  of  the  Canon, 
and  the  Communion  in  the  second  part." 

9* 
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Amidst  these  resemblances  there  are  striking  points 
of  difference.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Roman  Mass 
with  the  Mozarabic  Mass,  the  Mass  celebrated  throughout 
Spain  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  still  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  that  country.  In  the  Roman  Mass  we  note  the 
Commemoration  of  the  living  before  the  Consecration, 
the  Commemoration  of  the  dead  after  the  Consecration, 
the  almost  complete  suppression  of  the  Invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Epiclesis\  which  in  the  other  liturgies 
usually  follows  the  Consecration,  and  lastly  the  kiss  of 
peace  before  the  Communion.  In  the  Mozarabic  Mass 
the  arrangement  is  quite  different.  The  Sanctus  is 
followed  by  a  prayer  which  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
the  Sanctus ;  the  prayer  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead 
is  at  the  Offertory;  the  form  of  Consecration  is  differ 
ent,  and  so  are  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  which 
follow.  If  such  differences  existed  in  countries  so 
closely  allied  as  Italy  and  Spain,  how  much  greater 
differences  would  there  be  between  the  liturgies  of  the 
East  and  the  West  ? 

The  classification  and  the  origin  of  the  liturgies  are 
still  matters  of  dispute  among  experts.  It  has  been 
usual  for  Anglican  writers  (who  certainly  deserve  well 
for  their  interest  in  liturgical  studies)  to  group  the 
Ambrosian,  Gallican,  Mozarabic,  and  Keltic  rites  to 
gether  with  the  Oriental  rites,  and  so  to  trace  their 
origin  to  the  East  and  not  to  Rome.  The  contro 
versial  value  of  this  theory  is  obvious :  the  great  West 
ern  Churches  would  thus  be  proved  to  have  depended, 
not  on  Rome  and  St.  Peter,  but  on  Ephesus  and  St. 
John.  But  this  theory  has  had  to  give  way  under  the 
attacks  of  Mgr.  Duchesne  and  other  writers.  Mgr. 
Duchesne  maintains  that  the  Ambrosian  rite  was  intro 
duced  from  the  East ;  not  however  from  Ephesus  and 
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St.  John,  but  only  in  the  fourth  century  through  the 
action  of  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Milan,  Auxentius,  who 
was  a  Cappadocian.  On  the  other  hand,  Father  Lucas, 
S.J.,  and  Dom  Cagin  have  shown  that  the  resem 
blances  between  the  so-called  non-Roman  Western 
rites  and  the  Eastern  rites  do  not  touch  matters  of  im 
portance;  and  the  points  of  difference  from  the  Roman 
rite  are  capable  of  explanation  without  having  recourse 
to  complete  difference  of  origin.  There  are  indeed 
profound  differences  between  the  true  Eastern  rites  and 
the  Roman  ;  but  in  these  the  other  Western  rites  agree 
with  the  Roman.  In  the  East  there  are  only  two  forms 
of  the  Mass  and  these  are  intended  for  every-day  use,  no 
matter  what  the  feast  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  Western  liturgies  agree  in  admitting  variations 
according  to  the  different  seasons  and  feasts.  Now 
here  we  have  a  basis  of  classification  of  far  greater  im 
portance  than  mere  differences  of  detail.1  Taking  this 
as  our  guide,  we  shall  have  two  great  types  :  the  one 
Eastern,  embracing  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  and  the 
other  liturgies  derived  from  these  ;  and  the  other  Latin, 
embracing  the  Roman,  the  Gallican,  the  Ambrosian, 
and  the  Mozarabic.  And  in  this  latter  group  the 
Roman  is  not  only  included,  but  is  the  leading  type 
from  which  all  the  other  members  are  derived.  "His 
torical  considerations,"  says  Father  Lucas,  "  suggest  that 
the  cradle  of  the  Western  Liturgies  is  to  be  sought  in 
Rome,  and  such  positive  information  as  can  be  gathered 

lu  We  must  consider  as  the  most  important  attributes,  those 
which  contribute  most,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  effects,  to 
render  things  like  one  another,  and  unlike  other  things ;  which  give 
to  the  class  composed  of  them  the  most  marked  individuality  ;  which 
fill,  as  it  were,  the  largest  space  in  their  existence,  and  would  impress 
the  attention  of  a  spectator  who  knew  all  their  properties,  but  was 
not  specially  interested  in  any"  (Mill,  Logic,  ii.,  p.  275). 
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from  various  sources,  instead  of  going  counter  to  the 
antecedent  historical  probability,  seems  rather  on  the 
contrary  to  confirm  it.  No  one,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  wish  to  deny  that  the  Gallican  and  Spanish 
Churches  and  those  of  Northern  Italy  may  at  one  time 
or  another  have  borrowed  particular  usages  or  liturgical 
formulae  from  the  East,  independently  of  Rome ;  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the 
Gallican  rite  could  have  been  derived  from  that  com 
paratively  late  form  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  which  the 
Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  set  before  us. 
But,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  the  probable 
history  of  the  matter  in  a  single  sentence,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  interval  between  the  second  and  the 
sixth  century  the  primitive  Roman  Liturgy  had  under 
gone  a  very  thorough  process  of  reconstructive  develop 
ment,  while  the  Gallican  rite,  through  partly  sharing  in 
the  changes  initiated  at  Rome,  and  partly  carrying 
them  to  an  exaggerated  excess,  nevertheless  continued 
to  retain  certain  archaic  features  long  after  they  had 
been  discarded  by  the  Roman  Church."  1 

(2)  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  our  Roman  Mass.  The  Mass,  as  it  is  now 
celebrated  among  us,  is  the  combination  of  two 
services  which  were  once  quite  distinct.  The  first 
part,  which  was  called  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens, 
was  derived  from  the  services  held  in  the  synagogues, 
modified  to  suit  the  Christian  worship.  It  consists  of 
the  chanting  of -psalms  and  prayers,  readings  from  the 

1  Dublin  Review,  January,  1894.  Further  information  on  the 
classification  of  the  liturgies  may  be  found  in  Duchesne,  Les  Origines 
du  Culte  Chretien  (translated  into  English  under  the  title  Christian 
Worship),  ch.  ii.,  iii.  ;  Cabrol,  Lcs  Origines  Liturgiques,  ch.  ii.,  and 
Append,  i. 
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Bible,  and  a  sermon.  The  second  part,  the  Mass  of 
the  Faithful,  is  the  reproduction  of  the  Eucharist 
Supper.  It  has  necessarily  some  relation  to  the  Jewish 
Passover,  but  it  has  also  preserved  its  distinctive 
Christian  character.  At  the  first  part  any  one  could  be 
present,  even  a  pagan ;  but  at  the  second  none  but  the 
baptised  were  admitted.  We  read  in  the  Peregrinatio 
Etheriae  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  two  parts  were  sometimes  celebrated  in  different 
Churches.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  at  a  much 
earlier  period  the  two  were  usually  joined  together ;  for 
we  find  the  union  in  all  the  liturgies,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  growth  of  our  Mass 
if  we  study  the  Mass  as  it  is  described  for  us  in  the 
old  Ordines  Romani}  As  soon  as  the  clergy  and 
the  people  were  assembled  the  Pontiff  and  his  dea 
cons  started  from  the  Secretarium  (sacristy).  At  the 
entrance  of  the  procession  the  choir  sang  the  anti- 
phon  (ad  introitum\  and  continued  singing  the  subse 
quent  psalm  until  the  Pontiff  reached  the  altar.  On 
his  way,  a  clerk  brought  a  particle  of  Consecrated 
Bread  belonging  to  a  previous  Mass,  which  the  Pontiff 
reverenced  (salutat  sanctd}.  This  particle  was  destined 
to  be  placed  in  the  chalice  before  the  breaking  of  the 
Bread.  On  arriving  at  the  altar  he  gave  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  then  prostrated  himself  in  prayer.  Rising 
up  he  kissed  the  altar  and  the  book  of  the  Gospels.- 

!What  follows  here  is  abridged  from  Mgr.  -Duchesne's  Origines, 
chap.  vi. 

2  The  Kyrie  would  seem  to  be  a  survival  of  the  Litany  chanted 
before  the  entry  of  the  celebrant,  as  in  the  present  Holy  Saturday 
Mass.  It  is  of  course  a  Greek  importation.  So,  too,  is  the  Gloria, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  Mass  from  its  use  in  Rome  at  the  first 
Mass  on  Christmas  Day. 
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After  saluting  those  who  were  present  (Pax  vobis  or 
Dominus  vobiscum),  he  called  upon  them  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer  (Oremus).     The  prayer  which  followed 
was  called  the  Collecta,  because  it  was  recited  when 
the  people  were  assembled  or  "  collected  "  together.1 
Then  came  the  readings  from  Holy  Scripture.     These 
were  two,  as  at  present,  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 
Before  the  sixth  century  they  were  more  numerous ; 
traces    of    the   early   practice   may   still    be   seen   in 
the  prophetical  lessons  in  certain  Masses  in  Lent  and 
Advent.      Between  the   Epistle  and  the  Gospel  the 
Gradual  and  Tract  were  sung.      The  former  was  so 
called  because  it  was  sung  at  the  steps  (gradus)  which 
led   to   the   ambo;    the   latter   because   it   was    sung 
" tractim"    without    break   or   interruption    of    other 
voices,  as  in  responsories  and  antiphons.     The  homily 
was   delivered   after  the  Gospel,   but   the  practice   of 
preaching  soon  died  out  in   Rome.     St.  Leo  and  St. 
Gregory  are  the  only  Popes  whose  homilies  have  come 
down  to  us.2     The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  or  Peni 
tents  was  now  at  an   end,  and   these  therefore  were 
dismissed.3 

The  Mass  of  the  Faithful  began  by  the  celebrant 
saluting  the  assembly  once  more  (Dominus  vobisctim), 
and  inviting  them  to  pray  (Oremus).  Strangely 

1  So  Duchesne.  Cardinal  Bona  says  :  "  Ideo  Collecta  dicitur,  quia 
populo  in  unum  congregate  et  collecto  recitatur,  vel  quia  sacerdos 
legatione  apud  Deum  pro  omnibus  fungens  omnium  vota  in  unum 
colligit,  vel  quia  ex  selectis  S.  Scripturae  et  Ecclesiae  verbis  com- 
pendiosa  brevitate  colligitur,  vel  quia  omnes  collectis  animis  affectus 
suos  et  mentem  ad  Deum  attollunt"  (Rer.  Liturg.,  ii.,  5,  §  3). 

2Sozomen,  writing  about  the  year  443,  says  :  "  In  this  city  (Rome) 
the  people  are  not  taught  by  the  bishop,  nor  by  any  one  in  the 
Church"  (Eccl.  Hist.,  vii.,  19). 

3  The  Credo  was  not  introduced  at  this  point  of  the  Liturgy  until 
the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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enough,  this  invitation  was  not  followed  by  any  prayer.1 
The  Pope  and  his  assistant  clergy  received  the  offer 
ings  (bread  and  wine)  of  the  faithful  while  the  choir 
chanted  a  psalm.  The  Pope  himself  received  the 
bread  at  his  seat  in  the  apse,  the  archdeacon  the  wine. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  Pope  washed  his  hands  and 
proceeded  to  the  altar.  Once  more  he  invited  the 
assembly  to  prayer.  They  prayed  in  silence,  and  then 
the  celebrant  recited  the  second  of  the  Collective 
prayers,  the  Secret.  Then  followed  out  aloud  a  solemn 
dialogue  between  the  celebrant  and  the  people,  leading 
up  to  the  great  eucharistic  prayer  (Anaphora}?  The 
chanting  of  the  Sanctus  was  a  break  in  the  Anaphora. 
Then,  instead  of  passing  on  at  once  to  the  recital  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  he  said  five  short  prayers  (Te  igitur, 
Memento,  Communicant esy  Hanc  igitur,  Quam  obla- 
tionent).  These  were  meant  to  show  that  the  offering 
was  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole  Church  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  and  to  ask  God  to  accept  it  and  transform 
it  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  recital  of 
the  Institution  and  the  Anamnesis  (Unde  et  memores) 
followed.  Then  came  the  prayer  Supra  quae,  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  Epiclesis  of  the  Oriental 
rites.  In  these  the  Holy  Ghost  is  prayed  to  come 
down  upon  the  oblation  and  transform  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  whereas  in 
the  Roman  Mass  this  request  has  already  been  made, 
and  now  the  oblation  is  to  be  taken  up  into  the  sight 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Memento  for  the  departed 
and  the  Nobis  quoque  are  much  abbreviated  from  the 

1  There  must  have  been  a  prayer  at  some  early  date.     We  have 
traces  of  it  at  present  in  the  prayers  in  the  Mass  on  Good  Friday. 

2  Formerly  there  were  many  prefaces,  and  a  certain  latitude  was 
given  for  improvisation. 
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ancient  forms.  The  words  which  follow,  Per  quern 
haec  omnia,  etc.,  show  that  here  came  a  prayer  for  all 
the  goods  of  earth. 

The  first  part  of  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful  was  now 
ended,  and  the  Pope  proceeded  to  the  second  part : 
the  breaking  of  the  Bread.  Here,  however,  St. 
Gregory  introduced  the  Pater  noster,  being  of  opinion 
that  at  such  a  solemn  moment  no  merely  human 
prayer  should  be  recited.  Before  his  time  the  cele 
brant  went  straight  on  to  the  first  breaking  of  the 
Bread.  He  put  into  the  chalice  the  particle  of  Conse 
crated  Bread  brought  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mass,  and  then  broke  one  of  the  particles  Consecrated 
by  himself,  one  portion  to  be  left  in  like  manner  for  a 
future  Mass.1  This  mingling  was  a  figure  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  continuity  of  the  Sacrifice — the 
same  Sacrifice,  the  same  Eucharist,  the  same  Com 
munion,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.2  The  Pope 
now  returned  to  his  seat,  and  the  real  ceremony  of  the 
breaking  of  the  Bread  was  performed  by  the  priests 
and  the  Pope's  deacons.3  When  the  breaking  was 
completed,  the  deacons  presented  the  paten  to  the 
Pope,  who  took  a  particle,  broke  off  a  small  portion, 
and  consumed  the  rest.  He  placed  this  portion  in  the 
chalice,  brought  to  him  by  the  archdeacon  from  the 
altar,  and  then  drank.  Then  came  the  Communion  of 
the  clergy,  who  in  turn  approached  the  Pope,  and  re- 

1  In  the  High  Mass  at  the  present  day  the  sub-deacon  goes  up  to 
the  altar  at  this  stage,  and  gives  up  the  paten  which  has  been  in  his 
keeping  since  the  offertory.     This  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  ceremony  of 
bringing  up  the  portion  already  consecrated  in  a  previous  Mass. 

2  "  Quoniam  unus  panis,  unum  corpus  multi  sumus,  omnes  qui  de 
uno  pane  participamus  "  (i  Cor.  x.  17). 

3  The  Agnus  Dei  was  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Pope  Sergius 
(687-701). 
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ceived  into  their  hands  a  particle.  They  returned  to 
the  altar,  and  placing  upon  it  the  hand  containing 
the  Consecrated  Bread,  they  thus  communicated.  The 
archdeacon  brought  the  chalice,  and  each  took  it  into 
his  hand  and  drank.  The  Pope,  and  with  him  the 
bishops  and  priests,  then  distributed  the  Bread  to  the 
faithful,  the  archdeacon  and  the  other  deacons  fol 
lowing  with  the  chalice.  During  this  ceremony  the 
antiphon  ad  Communionem  was  sung.  When  all  had 
communicated,  the  Pope  returned  to  the  altar,  saluted 
the  assembly  (Domtnus  vobiscuni),  and  invited  them  to 
join  in  the  prayer  Post  Communionem.  A  final  saluta 
tion  followed,  and  then  a  deacon  pronounced  the  dis 
missal,  //£,  missa  est.  The  procession  was  formed, 
and  the  Pontiff  retired,  giving  the  blessing  on  his  way. 
From  this  description  we  see  how  the  three  elements 
of  the  Last  Supper — the  Eucharistic  prayer,  the  break 
ing  of  the  Bread,  and  the  Communion — developed,  even 
in  early  times,  into  elaborate  prayers  and  ceremonies. 
And  if  we  compare  these  prayers  and  ceremonies  with 
those  of  other  rites,  we  see  how  each  element,  while 
preserving  its  essential  character,  has  developed  on 
different  lines.  With  regard  to  the  eucharistic  prayer 
we  note  that  the  Epiclesis  (the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  make  the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the 
wine  His  Blood)  comes  after  the  consecration  in  the 
Oriental  and  the  Gallican  liturgies  ;  that  the  breaking 
of  the  Bread  is  performed  in  a  most  complicated 
fashion  in  the  Gallican  and  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgies  ; 
and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  variations  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  communicating.  Here 
are  subjects  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  priest,  who 
from  daily  celebrating  the  Divine  Mysteries  may  be  in 
danger  of  treating  them  as  a  matter  of  routine,  will 
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find  his  interest  aroused  and  his  piety  quickened  by 
such  studies.  At  the  present  time  there  is  happily  a 
striking  revival  of  interest  in  the  liturgy.  We  who 
have  so  important  a  part  to  take  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  lag  behind  the 
intelligent  laity,  and  even  behind  those  who  are  outside 
the  Church's  pale. 

3- 

Every  day  a  priest  is  bound  to  recite  the  Divine 
Office.  As  we  are  here  concerned  with  studies  rather 
than  devotion,  it  would  seem  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Office  should  have  no  place  in  this  volume.  But 
I  claim  to  say  a  few  words  about  it  for  two  reasons. 
The  obligation  to  recite  it  does  not  indeed  require  us 
to  understand  it :  if  our  minds  and  hearts  are  raised 
up  to  God  while  we  pronounce  the  words,  we  fulfil  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  Office — the  praise  and  worship 
of  God.  But  such  recitation  is  apt  to  become  mechani 
cal  and  burdensome,  and  is  not  what  is  expected  from 
a  reasonable  being  :  "  Nemo  sapienter  facit  quod  non 
intelligit ".  A  priest  will  say  his  Office  better  and  with 
more  relish  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
understands  it.1  This  is,  then,  the  first  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  Office  here  :  the  study  of  it  will 
enable  us  to  recite  it  the  better.  A  further  reason 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  When  treating  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  passages  which 
are  read  in  the  Office  might  be  made  the  subjects  of 

1  "  Constat  quod  plus  lucratur  qui  orat  et  intelligit,  quam  qui 
tantum  lingua  orat.  Nam  qui  intelligit  reficitur  quantum  ad 
intellectum  et  quantum  ad  affectum  ;  sed  mens  ejus  qui  non  in 
telligit  est  sine  fructu  refectionis  "  (St.  Thorn,  in  i  Cor.  xiv.  14). 
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special  study.     This  applies  also  to  other  portions  of 
the  Office,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

We  can  distinguish  in  the  Office  two  different  but 
often  intermingled  portions  :  those  which  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  praise  of  God,  such  as  the  Psalms, 
Hymns,  Antiphons,  and  Collects  ;  and  those  which  are 
meant  for  our  instruction,  such  as  the  extracts  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
It  is  in  the  first-named  portions  that  study  is  a  help 
to  devotion.  What  a  difference  it  makes,  for  instance, 
to  know  the  circumstances  in  which  a  Psalm  was 
written,  and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrases  !  Take 
the  third  Psalm,  "  Domine  quid  multiplicati  sunt,"  which 
we  so  often  recite  at  Matins,  and  the  fourth,  "  Cum 
invocarem,"  which  always  comes  in  Compline.  Both 
were  composed  by  David  when  he  fled  from  his  re 
bellious  son  Absalom.  "  Both,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
were  composed  on  the  same  day ;  the  one  in  the  morn 
ing,  the  other  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  that 
on  which  the  king  quitted  Jerusalem."  l  So  the  words 
of  each  come  home  to  us  with  a  new  force  :  in  the 
morning, 

Ego  dormivi,  et  soporatus  sum  ; 

Et  exsurrexi,  quia  Dominus  suscepit  me ; 

and  in  the  evening, 

In  pace  in  idipsum  dormiam  et  requiescam  ; 

Quoniam  tu  Domine  singulariter  in  spe  constituisti  me. 

We  cannot,  however,  always  be  sure  of  the  author  or  the 
circumstances;  and  often  the  meaning  is  so  obscure 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  it.  Our  best  plan  will 
be  to  make  some  short  notes  on  the  easier  and  more 

1  Perowne,  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  19. 
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frequent   psalms.1     I   have   already  mentioned  a  few 
authors  who  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose  (supray 

P-  35). 

Some  of  the  Breviary  hymns  are  familiar  to  us 
almost  from  our  childhood ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  feel 
any  great  shock  at  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  poetry  of  our  classics.  Still,  we  cannot  help  ob 
serving  that  many  phrases  are  barbarous  and  the  style 
obscure.  Besides  looking  up  the  explanation  of  them 
in  the  works  on  the  Office,  we  should  do  well  to  read 
carefully  some  metrical  translations,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  Annus  Sanctus.  Dryden's 
versions,  if  not  always  the  most  literal,  are  often  the 
best  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  hymns.  I  would 
especially  refer  to  the  hymns  for  the  Sunday  and 
week-day  offices :  e.g.,  Lucis  Creator  optime  ("  Blest 
Maker  of  the  radiant  light"),  and  Jam  sol  recedit 
igneus  ("The  fiery  sun  now  rolls  away"). 

Of  the  instructive  parts,  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  have  already  been  dealt  with.  In  the  Office 
of  Saints  the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn  usually  con 
sist  of  an  account  of  the  saint's  life.  It  is  necessarily 
a  mere  outline,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lessons  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  it  may  be  made  the  means 

1 "  Je  me  suis  convaincu  par  mon  experience  que  pour  ce  qui  est  de 
bien  reciter  les  psaumes,  une  longue  etude  des  commentateurs  sert 
peu.  Je  m'y  suis  fort  applique  sans  grand  profit.  Les  souvenirs  qui 
me  restaient  de  mes  etudes  me  distrayaient  plutot  qu'ils  ne  m'aidaient 
a  prier.  Enfin,  sur  le  conseil  de  mon  directeur  je  me  suis  borne  a 
chercher,  a  1'aide  du  P.  Berthier  et  de  Bellarmin,  quelques  pense'es 
touchantes  sur  chaque  psaume  et  sur  un  certain  nombre  de  versets : 
j'en  ai  fait  un  recueil,  et  j'ai  tache  de  m'en  penetrer.  A  la  longue, 
ces  pensees  me  sont  devenues  familieres.  Maintenant  elles  s'offrent 
d'elles  memes  a  mon  esprit  et  nourrissent  suavement  mon  ame  durant 
le  saint  Office.  C'est  la  meilleure  m£thode,  a  mon  avis  "  (Devie, 
quoted  by  Bacquez,  Lc  Saint  Office,  p.  175). 
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of  further  study.  Every  priest  will  possess  a  copy  of 
Butler's  excellent  Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  can  easily 
turn  to  these  and  read  at  greater  length  the  story  of 
the  saint  of  the  day.  Those  who  are  studiously  in 
clined  will  take  special  delight  in  the  long  notes  which 
are  veritable  mines  of  information.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  one  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands 
would  give  us  a  critical  edition  of  the  whole.  Each 
age  will  naturally  look  at  the  saints  from  its  own  point 
of  view.  The  series  of  Lives  (Les  Saints]  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Lecoffre,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  are  admirable  examples 
of  modern  treatment.  The  Breviary  lessons  may  often 
send  us  with  profit  to  these.  As  the  lessons  are  now 
being  submitted  to  revision  I  need  only  remark  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  accept  every  statement  which 
occurs  in  them. 

On  the  Office  from  a  devotional  point  of  view,  Le 
Saint  Office,  by  Bacquez  (translated  into  English),  may 
be  strongly  recommended.  It  is,  however,  diffuse  and 
uncritical.  For  the  history  of  the  office  we  have  Batif- 
fol's  Histoire  du  Breviaire  Remain?-  and  Baumer's  His- 
toire  du  Breviaire.  The  original  of  the  latter  is  in 
German ;  but  the  French  translator  has  added  many 
improvements.  There  is  also  a  shorter  work,  Le  Bre 
viaire  Romain,  by  Dom  Baudot.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  these  works  were  widely  read  by  the 
clergy.  The  question  of  the  reform  of  the  office  is 
now  "in  the  air".  A  healthy  opinion  among  those 
who  recite  it  and  who  feel  the  difficulties  and  incon 
veniences  of  its  present  condition  would  be  of  great  ser 
vice  towards  bringing  about  the  much-needed  changes. 

JAn  English  translation  of  Batiffol  has  been  published  by 
Longmans. 
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The  story  of  the  drastic  reforms  introduced  by  Car 
dinal  Quinonez  will  serve  as  a  warning  against  any 
revolutionary  attempts.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must 
proceed  on  conservative  lines,  retaining  the  essentials 
of  the  existing  office.  All  who  have  read  Batiffol's 
or  Baumer's  volumes  will  regret  that  the  labours  of 
Benedict  XIV.'s  Commission  came  to  nothing.  The 
record  of  this  attempt  still  exists,  and  may  yet  be  the 
foundation  of  fresh  efforts.  The  restoration  of  the 
Proprium  de  Tempore  and  the  dropping  of  what  may 
without  offence  be  called  excrescences,  or  the  confining 
of  these  latter  to  the  public  recitation  in  choir,  would 
be  welcomed  by  many.  The  principle  of  distinguish 
ing  between  choral  and  private  recitation  is  already 
recognised.  The  Gradual  Psalms,  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Little  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  of  obligation  at  certain 
times  on  those  who  recite  in  choir,  but  not  on  those 
who  recite  privately.  Might  not  the  same  principle 
be  extended  to  the  Preces,  the  Suffragia^  and  other 
parts  ? 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  about  the  Mass  and  the  Office.  The  annual 
and  monthly  retreats  of  the  clergy  are  often  conducted 
on  the  same  old  lines  and  would  be  all  the  better  for 
a  little  new  life.  If  the  preacher  would  take  the  liturgy 
of  the  day  as  the  subject  of  the  meditations  and  in 
structions  he  would  find  an  abundance  of  useful  and 
interesting  matter,  and  would  give  his  hearers  an  ex 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  they  could  make  their 
Mass  and  Office  a  help  to  their  spiritual  life.  He 
might  object  that  the  task  would  be  difficult  for  him  ; 
true,  but  the  results  would  amply  repay  him  for  his 
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labour.     This  suggestion   is  admirably  carried  out  in 
Mgr.  Parkinson's  Refectio  Spiritualis. 

Many  may  not  be  tempted  to  read  up  the  history  of 
the  ceremonies  contained  in  the  Rituale,  except  so  far 
as  these  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  They  may  be  studied  in  Chardon's 
liistoire  des  Sacrements,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  Dogmatic  Theology.  The  Dictionnaire 
d?  Archeologie  et  de  Liturgie,  edited  by  Abbot  Cabrol, 
his  Origines  Liturgiques,  and  the  smaller  brochures 
edited  by  him  for  the  series  Science  et  Religion,  will 
make  the  study  of  the  minor  rites  of  the  Church 
possible  for  all.  The  later  chapters  of  Mgr.  Duchesne's 
Origines  (ix.-xv.)  treat  of  these  with  the  usual  learning 
of  that  distinguished  writer. 

The  study  of  the  Mass  and  the  office  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  liturgical  year.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  liturgy  is  to  make  us  live  over  again  the 
life  of  Christ.  As  we  learn  from  the  Peregrinatio 
Etheriae,  the  faithful  in  the  fourth  century  visited  the 
various  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  and,  as  far  as 
they  could  ascertain,  on  the  very  anniversaries  of  the 
times.  From  this  has  grown  the  Church's  year.1 
Here  again  is  another  subject  suitable  for  study. 
Dom  Gueranger's  Liturgical  Year  will  no  doubt  be 
familiar  to  many.  For  Lent  and  Holy  Week,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  religious  seasons,  we  have 
Father  Thurston's  excellent  manual.  In  quitting  this 
subject  I  should  wish  to  express  with  him  the  hope 
that  the  Breviary,  translated  into  English  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  may  be  reissued  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  people. 

1  See  Cabrol,  Origines,  chap.  viii. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  study  of  the  liturgy  is 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  Church  music. 

(i)  A  stranger  entering  one  of  our  churches  during 
the  celebration  of  Mass  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
elaborate  costume  worn  by  the  priest.  All  of  it 
seems  to  him  to  be  in  marked  contrast  to  every 
day  wear,  and  to  be  totally  unsuited  for  working 
purposes.  He  would  probably  be  told,  if  he  made 
any  objection,  that  the  very  idea  of  vestments  was  to 
emphasise  the  sacred  character  of  the  priest,  and  to 
bring  out  the  distinction  between  the  solemn  worship 
of  God  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  He 
might  also  be  reminded  of  the  minute  regulations  given 
to  Moses  in  the  Old  Law  as  to  the  vestments  of  the 
high  priests  and  the  other  ministers ;  and  further,  he 
might  be  shown  how  beautifully  the  various  portions 
of  the  priest's  attire  symbolised  the  different  mysteries 
of  our  Lord's  Passion. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  correct,  yet  "  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Church  the  garments  worn  by  her 
priesthood  when  employed  in  offering  up  the  holy 
eucharistic  sacrifice  were  identically  the  same  in  form 
and  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  those  cor 
responding  articles  of  dress  in  the  ordinary  apparel 
adopted  by  persons  of  condition  at  that  period.  .  .  . 
But  the  innovations  of  fashion  were  not  permitted  to 
invade  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  ecclesi 
astical  vestments  retained  their  original  form,  while 
the  costume  of  civil  society  underwent  a  perfect  but 
gradual  transformation.  In  process  of  time  those 
garments  which  once  were  universally  worn,  without 
regard  to  age,  station  or  employment,  by  the  more 
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respectable  members  of  society  became  peculiar  to  the 
servants  of  the  altar.  This  began  to  be  discernible 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century."  l 

Now  here  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  some 
thing  more  than  development.  A  practice  which  had 
no  place  in  the  Church  for  the  first  six  centuries  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  the  strictest  obligation.-  The 
form,  too,  of  the  different  vestments  has  undergone 
great  changes.  "  The  chasuble  derives  its  origin  from 
a  species  of  cloak  which,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
was  called  Paenula,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  mantle  as  that  left  by  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and 
which  he  requested  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  to 
Rome.  ...  In  shape  it  was  perfectly  circular,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  head,  while  it 
enveloped  the  arms  and  entire  person  of  the  wearer. 
.  .  .  The  stole  is  really  an  abridgment  of  the  orarium, 
which  was  an  oblong  piece  of  linen  worn  round  the 
neck,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  handkerchief."  3 
So  on  with  the  other  vestments.  The  successive  steps 
of  the  changes  may  be  studied  in  Rock's  work  already 
mentioned,  and  also  in  Duchesne's  Origines,  chapter  xi., 
and  De  Montault,  Lc  Costume  et  les  Usages  Ecclesi- 
astiques* 

(2)  If  it  is  a  High  Mass  at  which  our  intelligent 
stranger  happens  to  be  present,  he  will  be  struck  also 
with  the  large  place  which  music,  vocal  and  instru 
mental,  takes  in  our  services.  The  priest  is,  of  course, 

1  Rock,  Hierurgia,  ii.,  p.  202. 

"  Certum  est  apud  omnes,  mortale  esse  peccatum  celebrare  sine 
ullis  vestibus  sacris  "  (S.  Lig.,  Theol.  Mor.,  vi.,  377). 

3  Rock,  ib.,  229,  222.     I  have  abridged  his  words. 

4  The  most  recent  and  scientific  work   on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Joseph  Braun  (Die  Liturgische  Gewdndung,  1907).     His  conclusions 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  outlined  above. 
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responsible  for  all  of  it,  and  he  himself  has  to  perform 
a  considerable  portion.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  ecclesi 
astical  music,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  should 
form  part  of  his  studies.  He  cannot  shirk  the  sub 
ject  by  saying  that  he  is  not  a  musician.  If  by  this 
he  means  that  he  cannot  compose  a  tune  or  play  the 
organ,  he  has  some  excuse  ;  but  he  has  to  sing  Mass, 
and  this  he  cannot  do  correctly  without  some  know 
ledge  of  music.  We  had  full  opportunities  of  acquiring 
this  knowledge  at  college,  though  perhaps  some  of  us 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  them.  I  would  strongly  re 
commend  every  priest  to  know  enough  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Church's  chant  and  also  the  modern  notation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  do  justice  to  this  beautiful 
feature  of  Divine  worship.  At  the  present  time  a  great 
musical  reform  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  our  Holy  Father  Pius  X.  An  intelligent  interest 
in  this  reform  is  rightly  expected  from  every  priest. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  art,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  danger  lest  music,  like  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  should  forget  its  place  of  being  the  minister 
to  Religion.  "  Should  a  great  master  happen  to  be 
attracted,  as  he  well  may,  by  the  sublimity,  so  con 
genial  to  him,  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  ritual, 
should  he  engage  in  sacred  themes,  should  he  resolve 
by  means  of  his  art  to  do  honour  to  the  Mass  or  the 
Divine  office — (he  cannot  have  a  more  pious,  a  better 
purpose,  and  Religion  will  gracefully  accept  what  he 
gracefully  offers  ;  but) — is  it  not  certain  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  that  he  will  be  carried  on 
rather  to  use  Religion  than  to  minister  to  it,  unless 
Religion  is  strong  on  its  own  ground,  and  reminds  him 
that  if  he  would  do  honour  to  the  highest  of  subjects, 
he  must  make  himself  its  scholar,  must  humbly  follow 
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the  thoughts  given  him,  and  must  aim  at  the  glory,  not 
of  his  own  gift,  but  of  the  Great  Giver  ?  "  l  And  how 
can  he  be  properly  controlled  if  the  priest  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  music  ?  Apart  from  any  practical  know 
ledge,  the  history  of  Church  music  is  full  of  interest. 
To  take  one  example— the  organ  is,  I  suppose,  looked 
upon  as  emphatically  an  ecclesiastical  instrument.  Yet 
the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  Church  is  com 
paratively  modern,  and  the  use  of  them  has  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  has  never  been  adopted  among 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals  nor  in  the  papal  choir. 
St.  Thomas's  objection  to  it  is  well  known.  "  Musica 
instrumenta  magis  animum  movent  ad  delectationem, 
quam  per  ea  formetur  interius  bona  dispositio.  In 
veteri  Testamento  usus  erat  talium  instrumentorum, 
turn  quia  populus  erat  magis  durus  et  carnalis,  unde 
erat  per  hujusmodi  instrumenta  provocandus,  sicut  et 
per  promissiones  terrenas ;  turn  etiam  quia  hujusmodi 
instrumenta  corporalia  aliquid  figurabant."  This 
article  contains  in  a  short  space  the  early  history  and 
the  main  principles  of  Church  music. 

The  present  chapter  has  extended  to  considerable 
length ;  but  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  it  are  of  such 
importance  and  interest  to  the  priest  on  the  mission 
that  no  apology  is  needed. 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University,  Disc.  iv. 
8  2a  2ae,  q.  xci.,  a  2. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

"  Si  de  disciplinis  historicis  optima  omni  memoria  Ecclesia  meruit, 
mereat  et  in  praesens  :  praesertim  quod  ad  hanc  laudem  ipsa  ratione 
impellitur  temporum.  Etenim  cum  hostilia  tela  potissimum  ab  his- 
toria  peti  soleant,  oportet  ut  aequis  armis  congrediatur  Ecclesia,  et 
qua  parte  oppugnatur  acrius,  in  ea  sese  ad  refutandos  impetus  majore 
opere  muniat  "  (Leo  XIII.,  Ep.  De  Studlis  Historicis}. 

THIRTY  years  ago  no  branch  of  ecclesiastical  study  was 
so  neglected  as  Church  history.  At  the  great  Roman 
College  only  four  half-hours  a  week  were  devoted  to 
it,  and  these  for  only  two  of  the  four  years'  course  of 
theology.  The  professor  was  a  saintly  man  who  spoke 
beautiful  Latin.  The  text-book  was  supposed  to  be 
Wouters'  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Compendium  ;  but 
hardly  ever  was  any  reference  made  to  it.  A  man 
might  take  a  brilliant  degree,  and  yet  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  No  wonder  that 
the  history  lectures  were  shirked  by  all  who  could  get  out 
of  attending  them.  And  this  in  Rome,  the  very  home 
of  history !  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  now  fully 
recognised,  thanks  to  the  action  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
previous  chapters  of  this  book  have  shown  how  history 
has  made  its  way  into  every  branch  of  theological  in 
quiry.  We  have  now  to  consider  Church  history  itself. 
None  of  the  subjects  hitherto  dealt  with  is  so  suitable 
both  for  the  busy  priest  and  for  the  priest  with  plenty 
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of  time  on  his  hands.  No  doubt  there  are  some  with 
a  theological  or  philosophical  turn  of  mind  who  find 
interest  in  deeper  studies  ;  but  the  great  majority  will 
not  persevere  in  these.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Fathers 
we  saw  that  the  study  of  them  was  both  important  and 
interesting.  The  same  remarks  apply  here.  Indeed, 
the  study  of  the  Fathers  is  only  an  early  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

i. 

Our  object  in  studying  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  facts.  The  re 
lation  of  these  facts  to  each  other  and  their  bearing 
on  our  beliefs  and  on  our  conduct  are  matters  of  im 
portance  indeed,  but  still  outside  the  primary  object  of 
history.  The  danger  which  a  priest  has  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  is  that  he  may  lay  too  much  stress  on 
what  tells  in  favour  of  his  beliefs  and  practices  and 
ignore  whatever  is  contrary  to  these.  Ranke  refused 
to  recognise  a  Church  historian  as  a  comrade.  "  You," 
he  said,  "  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  Christian  ;  I  am,  in 
the  first  place,  a  historian.  There  is  a  gulf  between 
us."  But  did  he  succeed  in  divesting  himself  of  his 
Protestant  prejudices  and  so  become  a  historian  pure 
and  simple  ?  While  on  our  guard  against  our  own 
tendencies,  we  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  ten 
dencies  of  those  opposed  to  the  Church.  A  priest  is 
far  more  open-minded  and  better  informed  about  his 
opponents'  position  than  they  are  about  his.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  harm  but  only  good  in  devoting  special 
attention  to  some  period  or  set  of  facts  which  tell  in 
our  favour.  Thus,  the  relations  between  St.  Leo  and 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  may  well  be  a  more  inter- 
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esting  study  than  the  dark  doings  of  the  Johns  and 
Benedicts  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Still  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  these  latter;  they  are  facts  just  as 
much  connected  with  the  Church's  history  as  those 
recorded  in  her  brightest  annals. 

The  aim  of  the  present  little  volume  is  to  encourage 
the  priest  to  think    for  himself.      This  is  especially 
needed  in  the  study  of  history.      When  a  discussion 
arises  on  some  character  or  some  incident  we  find  the 
opposite  parties  relying  on  different  authors.     If  it  is 
a  question  of  the  Popes  one  quotes  Gregorovius,  the 
other  Pastor  or  Mann  ;  if  of  the  English  Reformation, 
Froude  and  Gasquet  may  be  the  opposing  authorities. 
The  further  question  at  once  arises  :  on  what  authority 
did  these  authorities  rely?     Criticism,  especially  his 
torical  criticism,  has  a  bad  name.     It  is  supposed  to 
have  no  other  function  than  to  destroy  all  cherished 
beliefs.     No  doubt  it  does  often  cut  the  ground  from 
under  much  that  we  fondly  think  to  be  fact ;  but  its 
real  function  is  to  discern  the  true  from  the  false.    That 
some  knowledge  of  this  art  is  absolutely  necessary  is 
plain.     Listen  to  the  grave  words  spoken  at  a  Munich 
congress  by  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  sons  of 
the  Church  :  "  Many  unwarranted  traditions,  accounts 
of  miracles  and  fabulous  narratives  have  settled  in  layers 
around  the  lives  and   miracles  of  God's  saints,  their 
relics,  and  the  venerable  shrines  of  Christendom.     But 
this  has  not  been  the  only  source  of  error  ;  lack  of 
knowledge  and  judgment,  yea,  even  at  times  human 
passions  of  all  kinds  have  been  busily  at  work  fashion 
ing  false  relics  and  objects  of  devotion,  and  foisting 
them  upon  the  worship  of  the  faithful.      These  ex 
crescences  on  what  is  sacred  we  must  do  our  best  to 
lop  ofif :  for  the  love  of  truth,  for  the  sacred  honour  of 
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the  Church  and  for  the  welfare  even  of  the  Catholic 
faith."  l 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  some  incident  has  really 
taken  place  in  the  past  we  must  examine  the  evidence 
for  it.  This  should  consist  of  the  testimony  of  wit 
nesses  who  were  in  a  position  directly  or  indirectly  to 
vouch  for  its  existence.  The  witnesses  cannot  them 
selves  be  put  into  the  box  and  cross-examined.  Their 
evidence  has  been  consigned  to  writing,  and  it  is  the 
value  of  this  written  testimony  that  we  have  to  con 
sider.  When  such  a  document  is  laid  before  us  we 
have  to  ask  three  questions:  (i)  Is  this  document 
authentic,  i.e.,  is  it  actually  the  evidence  of  the  witness  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  exact  contents  of  the  document,  i.e., 
what  does  it  really  tell  us,  what  is  its  real  meaning? 

(3)  Was  the  writer  in  a  likely  position  (a)  to  know  the 
truth,  and  (b)  to  tell  it  ? 

(i)  Who  are  you  ?  is  naturally  the  first  question  we 
put  to  a  witness.  In  like  manner,  the  first  question 
that  we  ask  concerning  a  document  is — What  is  it? 
Sometimes  it  bears  on  its  face  the  answer  to  this  ques 
tion  ;  sometimes  there  is  no  direct  indication.  In  the 
former  case  we  go  on  to  inquire  by  internal  and  external 
evidence  whether  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be ;  or  failing 
any  indication,  what  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  must 
examine  the  material  of  which  the  document  is  com 
posed,  papyrus,  parchment,  paper ;  the  character  of  the 
writing,  the  language,  the  style,  the  allusions  to  different 
matters.  We  must  ascertain  whether  other  writers  have 
referred  to  the  document,  and,  if  so,  in  what  terms  they 
have  described  it.  For  instance,  a  document  is  dis- 

i  H.  Grisar,  S.J.,  Church  History  and  the  Critical  Spirit.  The 
whole  address  was  given  in  the  Weekly  Register  of  yth  June,  1901, 
and  has  since  been  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society. 
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covered  in  the  Papal  Archives.  On  examination  it  pur 
ports  to  be  a  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  dealing  with  the  validity 
of  Anglican  Orders.  Whether  it  is  really  such  will 
depend  upon  the  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions 
just  mentioned. 

(2)  What  have  you  to  say  ?  is  the  next  question  we 
ask  of  a  witness.  So  in  the  case  of  a  document  we 
proceed  to  inquire,  What  does  it  tell  us  ?  Sometimes 
the  answer  is  plain  enough  ;  sometimes  careful  examina 
tion  and  even  great  learning  are  required  in  order  to 
discover  the  exact  meaning  of  the  contents.  The  text 
may  be  corrupt ;  the  language  difficult  to  understand  ; 
the  writer  confused  in  mind ;  terms  may  be  used  in 
different  senses  in  different  times  and  places.  The 
writer  may  be  recording  words  spoken  or  written  in  a 
language  other  than  his  own.  Thus,  if  we  are  examin 
ing  the  contents  of  early  Christian  documents  we  must 
take  care  to  interpret  them  according  to  the  circum 
stances  of  their  age.  If  we  find,  for  example,  the 
word  Sacramentum  in  Tertullian  we  must  not  assume 
that  it  means  Signuni  efficax  gratiae}  So,  too,  the 
word  Papa  was  applied  to  ordinary  bishops  before  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  Numbers  of  similar 
instances  may  be  found  in  Ducange's  Glossariuin  ad 
Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatis,  an  abridg 
ment  of  which  is  contained  in  Migne's  series.  Unless 
a  priest  has  a  good  knowledge  of  languages  he  will 
be  compelled  to  make  use  of  translations.  But  if  he 
wishes  to  get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  some  important 
passage  he  should  endeavour  to  consult  the  originals. 

1  When  Juvenal  (Sat.  xvi.,  35,  36)  says,  "  Praemia  nunc  alia  atque 
alia  emolumenta  notemus  Sacramentorum,"  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
salutary  effects  of  our  Sacraments,  but  to  the  advantages  of  being  a 
soldier. 
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A  translation  is  often  an  interpretation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  translator  gives  a  particular  meaning  to  a  passage, 
whereas  the  original  may  be  capable  of  another  mean 
ing  or  indeed  of  several  meanings.  Protestant  trans 
lations  of  Catholic  works  of  devotion  and  ascetics  are 
in  many  cases  guilty  of  distorting  the  meaning  of  the 
originals.  I  would  refer  especially  to  translations  of 
the  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.1 

(3)  When  the  witness  has  given  his  evidence  and 
the  exact  tenor  of  it  is  before  the  court,  the  further 
question  arises,  Can  this  evidence  be  relied  on?  In 
the  course  of  his  examination  the  court  may  have 
satisfied  itself  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  what 
took  place.  But  there  will  still  remain  the  question, 
Is  he  telling  the  truth?  This  is  often  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  decide  as  so  many  considerations  have  to 
be  borne  in  mind  regarding  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  witness.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  document. 
Supposing  that  the  statements  in  it  are  perfectly  clear, 
we  have  still  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  writer  was  a 
witness  of  the  incidents,  and  narrates  them  exactly  as 
they  occurred.  If  this  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  wit 
ness  actually  present  in  court,  much  more  is  it  so  when 
the  witness  himself  has  been  dead  many  hundreds  of 
years  and  nothing  but  his  written  testimony  remains. 
The  writer  may  be  deliberately  lying,  or  his  mind 
may  be  so  warped  by  prejudice  as  to  be  incapable  of 
apprehending  the  truth.  Llorente,  the  historian  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  may  be  named  as  an  instance  of 
the  former;  J.  A.  Froude  of  the  latter.2  These  are 

1  See  on  this  subject  Dr.  Duthoit's  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

2k'Comme  le  daltonisme  cette  affection  des  organes  de  la  vision 
qui  empeche  de  distinguer  correctement  les  disques  rouges  des  disques 
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extreme  cases.  Usually  the  writer  has  no  thought  of 
deceiving,  but  is  naturally  inclined  to  set  forth  his  own 
views  in  the  most  favourable  light.  It  is  here  that  the 
greatest  acuteness  is  required  to  sift  the  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  are  likely  to  be  true ; 
it  will  be  the  omissions,  the  attribution  of  motives,  and 
the  expression  of  opinions  which  will  be  misleading. 
An  admirable  example  of  criticism  of  evidence  of  this 
sort  is  Newman's  examination  of  Blanco  White's 
Poor  Mans  Preservative  against  Popery}- 

The  application  of  the  laws  of  criticism  may  lead  to 
startling  results.  Many  accusations  against  the  Church 
will  be  found  to  be  utterly  baseless.2  On  the  other 
hand,  many  time-honoured  arguments  in  her  favour 
will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  we  shall  have  to  admit 
the  truth  of  some  grave  scandals  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  deny.  But  we  must  not  hesitate.  Leo  XIII. 
has  bidden  us  remember  the  grand  words  of  Cicero : 
"  Primam  esse  historiae  legem,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
audeat;  deinde  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat;  ne  qua 
suspicio  gratiae  sit  in  scribendo,  ne  qua  simultatis ". 3 
And  the  pontiff  acted  on  this  principle  by  throwing 
open  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  to  all  comers 
and  encouraging  the  publication  of  even  the  most 
unpalatable  truths.  "  Dieu  n'a  pas  besoin  de  nos 
mensonges,"  said  he.  "  L'historien  de  1'lLglise  sera 

verts,  est  redhibitoire  pour  les  employes  de  chemin  de  fer,  la  maladie 
de  1'inexactitude,  ou  maladie  de  Froude  (Froudism)  qu'il  n'est  pas 
tres  difficile  de  diagnostiquer,  doit  etre  considered  comme  incom 
patible  avec  1'exercise  de  la  profession  d'erudit"  (Langlois  et 
Seignobos,  Introduction  aux  fetudes  Historiques,  p.  102). 

1  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England,  lecture  iv. 

2 See  again  Newman's  Present  Position,  etc.,  lecture  iii.,  "Fable 
the  Basis  of  the  Protestant  View  ". 

3De  Orat.,  ii.,  15. 
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d'autant  plus  fort  pour  faire  ressortir  son  origine 
celeste,  superieure  a  tout  ordre  purement  terrestre  et 
naturel,  qu'il  aura  e"te  jplus  loyal  a  ne  rien  dissimuler 
des  epreuves  que  les  fautes  de  ses  enfants,  et  parfois 
meme  de  ses  ministres,  ont  fait  subir^a  cette  Epouse 
du  Christ  dans  le  cours  des  siecles.  Etudiee  de  cette 
facon,  1'histoire  de  1'Iiglise,  a  elle  toute  seule,  constitue 
une  magnifique  et  concluante  demonstration  de  la 
verite*  et  de  la  divinite  du  Christianisme." l 

(4)  We  have  seen  that  the  primary  object  of  history 
is  the  knowledge  of  facts.  History  must  not,  however, 
stop  here.  We  are  sometimes  warned  that  a  history 
should  not  be  a  philosophical  treatise  or  a  romance. 
It  has  to  deal  with  recorded  truth — the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — and  it  should  leave  to  the 
scientist  all  attempts  to  discover  laws,  and  to  the  novelist 
all  straining  after  effect.  This  view  is  surely  not  the 
right  one.  History,  like  any  other  branch  of  study, 
should  "  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability  ". 
A  bare  collection  of  facts  will  attain  none  of  these  pur 
poses.  Any  one  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
past  should  be  not  only  a  chronicler  but  also  something 
of  a  philosopher  and  something  of  an  artist.  We  look 
for  some  inquiry  into  the  connection  between  fact  and 
fact,  some  examination  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
character  and  circumstances,  some  analysis  of  motive ; 
and  we  ask  that  the  story  shall  be  narrated  in  such  a 
way  that  a  vivid  picture  shall  be  set  before  the  mind's 
eye,  and  the  personages  may  be  living  beings  and  not 
mere  puppets. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  history  can  be  confined  to 
the  study  of  facts  alone.     When  we  observe  the  events 

1  Encycl.  au  Clerge  de  France,  1899. 
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of  nature  we  cannot  help  generalising — we  think  of 
them  as  instances  of  general  laws.  So,  too,  in  history. 
From  the  study  of  the  facts  we  go  on  to  the  investiga 
tion  of  their  causes,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of  the  various  institutions. 
We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
given  event  took  place :  we  want  to  know  why  it  did 
so,  and  what  results  it  had.  But  here  a  wide  door 
is  opened  for  error.  Once  the  solid  ground  of  fact 
is  quitted  we  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  a  his 
torical  writer.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  for  him  to  theo 
rise,  indeed  we  expect  him  to  do  so,  but  it  is  here  that 
his  prejudices  will  be  likely  to  warp  his  judgment. 
Gibbon  was  perhaps  the  greatest  historian  that  ever 
lived ;  yet  how  contemptible  is  his  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  ! 

The  artistic  element  was  formerly  the  most  pro 
minent  constituent  of  history.  Facts  were  the  basis, 
but  the  main  object  of  the  writer  was  to  present  a 
striking  picture.  He  had  no  scruple  about  filling  in 
the  details  where  the  records  gave  no  information. 
The  fallacious  character  of  such  a  method  is  obvious. 
Hence  modern  historians  are  disposed  to  reject  the 
artistic  element  altogether.  But  if  they  do,  who  will 
read  them  ?  The  facts  are  only  the  bricks  and  stones 
—we  want  to  gaze  on  the  building ;  to  live  in  the  past  ; 
to  learn  lessons  for  the  future.  We  cannot  better  the 
description  of  history  which  Cicero  gives  in  his  De 
Oratore.  After  laying  down  the  fundamental  rule 
that  history  should  never  dare  to  say  what  is  false  and 
never  fear  to  say  what  is  true,  he  continues:  "  Ipsa 
autem  exaedificatio  posita  est  in  rebus  et  verbis.  Re- 
rum  ratio  ordinem  temporum  desiderat,  regionum  de- 
.scriptionem :  vult  etiam,  quoniam  in  rebus  magnis 
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memoriaque  dignis  consilia  primum,  deinde  acta,  pos- 
tea  eventus  expectantur,  et  de  consiliis  significari  quid 
scriptor  probet,  et  in  rebus  gestis  declarari  non  solum 
quid  actum  aut  dictum  sit,  sed  etiam  quomodo  :  et  cum 
de  eventu  dicatur,  ut  causae  explicentur  omncs,  vel 
casus,  vel  sapientiae,  vel  temeritatis :  hominumque  ip- 
sorum  non  solum  res  gestae,  sed  etiam,  qui  fama  ac 
nomine  excellant,  de  cujusque  vita  atque  natura."  l 

Is  there  any  writer  on  Church  history  who  combines 
all  these  qualifications  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
one.  The  fragments  which  Cardinal  Newman  has  left 
are  proof  that  he  possessed  them  in  no  small  degree ' 
love  of  truth  at  all  costs,  indefatigable  research,  sound 
critical  judgment,  philosophical  temper,  artistic  genius, 
unrivalled  power  of  expression.  Great  as  were  his 
services  at  the  Church,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that 
there  was  no  St.  Philip  at  hand  to  exercise  the  gentle 
compulsion  needed  to  make  him  a  second  and  even  a 
greater  Baronius.- 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  keep  to  the  manual 
of  general  Church  history  which  we  studied  at  college. 
If  any^  other  is  desired  I  strongly  recommend  FHistoire 
de  CEglise  by  F.  X.  Kraus.  The  original  is  in  Ger 
man,  but  the  French  edition  has  been  recast  by  the 
translators.  There  is  a  similar  work  by  Funk,  also 
translated  into  French.  If  a  larger  work  is  preferred, 
Hergenroether's  History  is  thoroughly  reliable,  but  dry. 
Fleury's  thirty-seven  volumes  can  be  picked  up  cheap, 

1  De  Orat.,  ii.,  15. 

2  On  the  methods  of  studying  history  see  De  Smedt,  Principes  de 
la  Critique  Historique  and  Introductio  Generalis  ad  Historian  Eccle- 
siasticam  ;  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  aux  Etudes  His- 
toriques,  of  which  there  is  also  an   English    edition  ;    Lord   Acton, 
Lecture  on  the  Study  of  History,  1895,  and  the  article  on  History  by 
Cotter  Morison  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
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and   are   always   delightful   reading,    in   spite   of  his 
Gallican  prejudices.1 

2. 

In  our  study  of  Church  history  we  should  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  two  leading  ideas:  (i)  race  influence  and 
(2)  relation  with  the  state. 

(i)  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church's  existence 
we  are  reminded  of  the  various  national  elements 
which  enter  into  her  composition.  The  title  fixed  over 
Our  Lord's  head  on  the  Cross  "was  written  in  He 
brew,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin ".  St.  Paul  was  himself 
an  embodiment  of  these  three  races :  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  born  in  a  Greek  province,  and  a  Roman 
citizen.  In  his  missionary  journeys  we  see  him  preach 
ing  in  Jewish  synagogues,  addressing  Athenian  philo 
sophers  on  Mars'  Hill,  pleading  his  cause  before  Roman 
tribunals.  The  earliest  extant  Christian  documents  are 
written  in  Greek,  but  in  a  Greek  which  everywhere 
reveals  a  Hebrew  thinker :  one  of  the  noblest  of  these 
documents  is  addressed  to  "  the  Church  which  is  at 
Rome  ".  As  the  years  go  by,  and  the  Church  assumes 
a  definite  form,  we  find  her,  humanly  speaking,  a  fusion 
of  Hebrew  religion,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Roman 
law.  It  was  Roman  organisation  which  specially  ex 
erted  its  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Christ  had  appointed  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  to 
be  His  vicars  here  on  earth.  By  selecting,  under 
Divine  guidance,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
their  see,  they  were  in  a  position  to  take  over  for 
spiritual  purposes  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Imperial  City : — 

1  For  the  early  centuries,  consult  Mgr.  Duchesne's  Hist,  Ancienne 
de  VEglise, 
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Sedes  Roma  Petri,  quae  pastoralis  honore 

Facta  caput  mundo,  quidquid  non  possidet  armis, 

Religione  tenet. 

These  various  elements,  combined  in  such  pro 
vidential  fashion,  could  not  fail  to  come  into  conflict 
with  each  other.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
many  of  the  Jewish  converts  clung  to  their  old  beliefs 
and  practices,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
new  faith  was  anything  but  a  mere  modification  of 
Judaism.  The  Church,  indeed,  absorbed  all  that  was 
best  in  the  old  religion,  but  became  an  organisation 
entirely  distinct ;  and  thus  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
though  popularly  confused,  were  really  antagonistic. 
Later  on,  the  rivalry  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome  led  to  conflicts  between  the  bishops  of  the  new 
capital  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  finally  brought 
about  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
Church  from  the  unity  of  the  one  Catholic  body.  But 
though  it  is  the  Roman  element  which  has  triumphed, 
the  Church  still  retains  the  influences  of  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek.  She  venerates  the  Old  Testament  as 
God's  work  just  as  much  as  the  New  Testament ;  her 
dogmatic  and  moral  theology  is  based  on  the  meta 
physics  and  ethics  of  Greece:  the  Eastern  Fathers 
and  Councils  are  of  the  same  authority  as  those  of  the 
West.  The  break  from  Judaism  was  inevitable :  but 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
elements  might  have  remained  in  combination. 

As  the  Church  receded  more  and  more  from  the 
East  and  spread  westwards,  she  came  into  closer  contact 
with  two  other  great  branches  of  the  human  family. 
The  legions  of  Rome  had  subdued  or  expelled  the 
Kelts,  but  were  themselves  overcome  by  the  Teutons. 
It  was  Christian  Rome's  mission  to  bring  both  of  these 
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under  her  peaceful  rule,  so  that  her  spiritual  empire 
extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  former 
temporal  sway.  Through  her  teaching,  the  Western 
barbarians  were  familiarised  with  the  old  Hebrew 
religion  and  the  thought  and  art  of  Greece.  But  it 
was  Roman  law  and  organisation  that  especially  in 
fluenced  them :  the  Eternal  City  was  to  them  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  world.  "  The  religious  creed  of 
the  Germans,  their  hierarchy,  the  language  of  their 
religion,  their  apostles,  their  saints  were  all  Roman,  or 
derived  from  a  Roman  source.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Germans,  the  rulers  of  the  Latin  race,  with 
which  they  became  intermingled  on  a  classic  soil,  re 
stored  the  Empire  they  had  previously  destroyed. 
But  even  this  restoration  was  essentially  the  work  of 
the  Roman  Church."1  Columban,  the  great  Irish 
missionary  of  the  sixth  century,  said  to  the  Pope  : 
"  The  Catholic  faith  is  held  unshaken  by  us,  as  it  was 
delivered  to  us  by  you,  the  successors  of  the  holy 
Apostles".  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  was 
passing  through  a  further  stage  of  her  existence :  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek  were  gone ;  the  Kelt  and  the 
Teuton  had  come  in. 

But  once  more,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  of  these 
races,  the  process  of  absorption  was  not  complete. 
The  free  and  independent  Teuton  chafed  under  the 
dominion  of  a  power  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  that 
power  did  not  always  make  allowance  for  the  differ 
ences  between  her  own  race  and  the  races  which  were 
her  spiritual  subjects.  She  influenced  them ;  she  re 
sented  their  attempts  to  influence  her.  Hence  that 
noble  race  which  has  since  played  the  principal  role 

1  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.,  13  (Engl.  ed.). 
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in  the  world's  history,  has  been  in  great  part  estranged 
from  the  Church.  The  Kelt  has  remained  faithful.  It 
would  be  too  long  a  task  to  speculate  on  the  reasons 
why,  apart  from  the  grace  of  God,  these  races  acted  so 
differently  at  the  time  of  the  great  Revolt.  Perhaps 
the  Kelt  has  more  in  common  with  the  Roman ;  more 
respect  for  spiritual  authority,  greater  veneration  for 
the  past.  Still,  even  he  has  begun  to  show  signs  of 
impatience.  The  problem  now  before  the  Church  is 
how  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the  Keltic  race  and  of 
the  Teutonic  remnant,  and  how  to  regain  the  larger 
portion  which  has  been  lost.  Nothing  essential  must 
be  sacrificed  :  nothing  opposed  to  her  traditions  can 
be  introduced.  Short  of  these,  she  can  welcome  any 
measures  that  would  reconcile  Roman  organisation 
with  Keltic  enthusiasm  and  Teutonic  freedom.  Here 
is  ample  scope  for  study  and  thought. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  the  State  towards  a  great  institu 
tion  like  the  Church  may  be  either  hostile,  or  friendly,  or 
indifferent.  The  Roman  emperors  speedily  recognised 
in  her  a  most  dangerous  foe,  and  accordingly  strove 
for  well-nigh  three  hundred  years  to  stamp  her  out  of 
existence.  Failing  in  this  they  entered  into  alliance 
with  her,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  alliance  of  Church  and 
State.  During  the  ages  of  faith  this  union  was  the 
universal  rule.  The  barbarians  as  they  were  converted 
entered  at  once  into  the  pale  of  civilisation  and  of  the 
Church.  The  union,  however,  did  not  always  mean 
peace.  From  time  to  time  there  was  much  friction 
between  the  two  parties.  Constantine's  frequent  in 
terference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  afforded  a  precedent 
which  mediaeval  and  modern  sovereigns  have  often 
followed.  The  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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seventeenth  centuries  established  the  principle  that  a 
man  should  belong  to  the  religion  of  his  country :  a 
principle  founded  on  the  absorption  of  the  Church  by 
the  State,  rather  than  their  mutual  union.  But  this 
extreme  has  naturally  led  to  reaction.  Once  it  be 
came  recognised  that  religion  was  a  matter  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  neglect 
of  religion  altogether.  So  we  come  to  the  third  phase 
of  the  relation  between  the  two :  indifference  of  the 
State  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  State  in  early  ages 
persecuted  the  Church ;  in  the  middle  ages  protected 
her  ;  in  modern  times  ignores  her.  The  fire  of  per 
secution  is  not  without  its  uses  for  purifying  purposes ; 
the  frost  of  neglect  has  a  bracing  effect  on  a  frame 
enervated  by  the  close  atmosphere  of  favour.  Per 
secution  kept  weak  men  out  of  the  Church ;  protection 
kept  bad  men  in  it ;  neglect  gives  bad  men  nothing 
to  stay  for,  weak  men  nothing  to  fear.  The  study  of 
these  different  phases  of  the  Church's  history,  noting 
especially  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  in  each,  is 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  eloquent  Pere 
Felix  delivered  a  magnificent  oration  on  this  subject 
at  the  Malines  Congress  in  1863. 


So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  study  of  Church 
history  as  a  whole.  After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
this,  the  priest  will  do  well  to  take  up  some  portion  for 
special  study.  In  making  his  selection  he  will  be 
guided  by  his  own  particular  taste  or  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  position.  Thus,  one  will  feel  drawn  to  the  story 
of  the  Crusades,  while  another  will  be  impressed  with 
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the  duty  of  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  Reformation  settlement.  All  that  I 
propose  to  do  here  is  to  suggest  a  number  of  subjects 
among  which  one  or  two  may  be  found  suitable. 

(r)  The  first  form  of  specialisation  is  to  devote 
attention  to  the  Church  history  of  one's  own  country. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  this  can  be  studied  in 
Lingard's  History  of  England  and  his  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Miss  Allies'  History  of  the  Church 
in  England,  and  the  short  history  issued  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society.  For  the  post-Reformation  period  Dodd's 
Church  History  is  invaluable  but  expensive.  The  por 
tion  edited  by  Tierney  can  be  picked  up  for  a  much 
smaller  sum.  Irishmen  will  study  Malone's  Church 
History  of  Ireland,  Lanigan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  Bellesheim's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  Dalton's  History  of  Ireland,  The  Scots 
have  Bellesheim's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland,  edited  with  additions  by  Dom  Oswald  Hunter- 
Blair.  For  the  Americans  there  is  the  New  History  of 
the  CatJwlic  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  J.  Gilmary 
Shea. 

(2)  A  student  of  history  soon  comes  to  realise  that 
he  must  specialise  not  only  as  to  place  but  also  as  to 
time.  Anything  like  a  profound  knowledge  of  a  story 
extending  over  a  thousand  years  is  clearly  impossible. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  select  some  period  of  greater 
or  shorter  duration.  Here,  of  course,  I  have  in  my 
mind  the  priest  who  is  not  overburdened  with  mis 
sionary  work.  He  will  find  in  the  thorough  study  of 
the  Church's  history  the  likeliest  scope  for  his  intel 
lectual  powers.  Certain  great  critical  periods  suggest 
themselves  at  once  :  the  Persecutions,  the  Conversion 
of  the  Nations,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution.  Others 
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are  :  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages,  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  Popes  at  Avignon, 
the  Great  Schism,  the  Renaissance,  the  Religious  Wars 
following  the  Reformation.  The  admirable  Biblio- 
theque  de  r Enseignement  de  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique 
is  issuing  small  volumes  dealing  with  these  different 
periods.  In  each  will  be  found  a  resume  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  best  writers  and  guidance  for  further 
study.  They  are  drawn  from  the  original  sources,  and 
pay  due  regard  to  secondary  authorities,  that  is  to  say, 
modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  matters  in 
hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  a  copious  biblio 
graphy  gives  a  list  of  both  of  these.  Le  Christianisme 
et  r  Empire  Romain  de  Neron  a  Th'eodose,  by  Paul 
Allard,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  All  are  written  in  an  independent  spirit,  bring 
ing  out  not  only  the  lights  but  also  the  shadows  of  the 
Church's  chequered  story. 

(3)  Closely  connected  with  specialisation  as  to  time 
is  specialisation  as  to  subject.  Instead  of  studying  the 
whole  range  of  Church  history  during  a  certain  period, 
it  may  be  well  to  limit  one's  attention  to  some  particular 
phase  of  it.  Thus  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  Papal 
power  at  different  times,  the  General  Councils,  the 
various  Religious  Orders,  the  heresies.  It  is  not  pos 
sible  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  subjects 
or  of  the  best  books  on  them.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  examples  :  Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes,  Dr. 
Barry's  Papal  Monarchy,  Abbot  Gasquet's  Henry  VIIL 
and  the  Suppression  of  the  English  Monasteries,  Fr. 
Mann's  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle 
Ages,  Bridgett's  History  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain  and  Our  Lady's  Dowry,  Morris's  Troubles 
of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,  It  would  be  invidious  to 
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prolong  the  list.  If  I  may  venture  to  suggest  subjects 
specially  deserving  of  study  at  the  present  time,  I 
should  mention  any  matter  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  first  and  second  centuries;  the 
faith,  the  worship,  and  the  religious  life  of  the  Church 
in  the  British  Isles  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  Re 
volution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
Revival  in  the  nineteenth. 

(4)  A  further  and  an  excellent  way  of  specialising 
is  to  take  the  life  of  some  leading  character  and  study 
it  in  the  environment  in  which  he  moved.      '  The  his 
tory  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world  is  at 
bottom  the  history  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked 
here.    They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones  ; 
the  modellers,  the  patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense  creators 
of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do 
or  to  attain  ;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  accom 
plished   in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  material 
result,   the   practical   realisation   and    embodiment,  of 
thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great   Men  sent  into  the 
world  :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's  history,  it  may 
justly   be   considered,   were   the   history    of    these." 
«  Philosophy  and  religion,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  are  abun 
dantly  amenable  to  general  causes  ;  yet  few  will  doubt, 
that  had  there  been  no  Socrates,  no  Plato,  and  no  Aris 
totle,  there  would  have  been  no  philosophy  for  the  next 
two  thousand  years,  nor  in  all  probability  then ;  and 
that  if  there  had  been  no  Christ  and  no  St.  Paul,  there 
would   have   been    no    Christianity."5       The   struggle 
against  Arianism  is  best  studied  by  following  the  for 
tunes  of  St.  Athanasius.     Readers  of  Gibbon  will  re 
member  how  the  infidel  historian  writes  with  sympathy 

1  Carlyle,  Lectures  on  Heroes,  p.  i. 

*  Logic,  ii.,  539. 
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and  admiration  of  "  the  Great  Athanasius  ".     Indeed, 
as  Cardinal  Newman  says  :    "  Athanasius   stands   out 
more  grandly  in  Gibbon  than  in  the  orthodox  ecclesi 
astical  historians  ".     In  the  next  century  the  majestic 
figure  of  Leo  is  the  centre  of  both  the  doctrinal  dis 
cussions  and  the  secular  history  of  the  time.     Gregory 
the  Great  is  at  once  "  the  last  of  the  old  Romans  "  and 
the  first  of  the  mediaeval  Pontiffs.     Gregory  VII.  is 
the  Athanasius  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Innocent  III., 
the  greatest  of  the  Pontiffs,  shows  us  the  Papacy  at  the 
height  of  its  power.     We  need  not,  of  course,  restrict 
our  attention  to  the  lives  of  the  Popes.     Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  it  may  be  a  bishop  ;  some 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Bernard,  it  may  be  a  monk 
who  deserves  our  special  study.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
prolong  the  list  of  the  Church's  heroes ;  but  we  may 
note  in  passing  how  much  of  her  history,  and  that  of  the 
world  too,  is  grouped  round  the  great  name  of  Wolsey. 
(5)  Not  only  individual  persons  but  also  particular 
cities  have  been  the  centres  of  the  great  events  of 
history.     Jerusalem,    Athens,    Rome,    Constantinople, 
Paris — to  name  only  the  greatest — may  each  of  them 
form  the  subject  of  special  study.     Happily  there  is 
no  lack  of  books  on  each  of  these  cities.     I  would 
specially  recommend  Mr.  F.  Harrison's  papers  on  four 
of  them  (Jerusalem  does  not  appeal  to  him)  in  his 
Meaning  of  History.     We  should  do  well  to  visit  any 
place  whose  history  interests  us,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  past  scenes  vividly  before  our  minds.    Cicero 
in  the  opening  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise,  De 
Finibus  Bonorum  et  Maloruw,  has  a  charming  passage 
on  this.     He  makes  the  discussion  take  place  in 

the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement. 
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Piso  begins  :  "  Naturane  nobis  hoc  datum  dicam,  an 
errorc  quodam :  ut,  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus 
memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimus  multum  esse  ver- 
satos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  si  quando  eorum  ipsorum 
aut  facta  audiamus,  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ? 
Velut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis 
in  mentem :  quern  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare 
solitum  :  cujus  etiam  illi  propinqui  hortuli  non  me- 
moriam  solum  mihi  afferunt,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in 
conspectu  meo  poncre."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  famous 
passage,  tells  us  :  "  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona  ".  It  is  not  every  priest  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  travelling.  The  young  may 
want  the  time  and  the  money  ;  the  old  may  be  unable 
to  bear  the  fatigue.  Those  who  are  stationed  in  the 
big  towns  may  need  a  quiet  month  at  the  seaside  to 
brace  them  up  for  the  labours  of  the  year.  Still, 
there  are  many  who,  through  their  own  neglect,  miss 
the  splendid  advantages,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
of  travel.  Our  American  brethren  here  set  us  an  ex 
ample.  Rome,  at  least,  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  us.  "  To  the  historian  Rome  must  be  always  the 
central  city  of  the  earth — the  spot  towards  which  all 
earlier  history  must  in  the  end  converge — from  which 
all  modern  history  must  issue.  Rome  is  the  true  micro 
cosm,  wherein  the  vast  panorama  of  human  civilisation 
is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  It  is  this  diversity,  con 
tinuity,  and  world-wide  range  of  interest  which  places 
it  apart  above  all  other  cities  of  men."  l  It  was  of 
Athens  that  Cicero  said :  "  Quacunque  ingredimur,  in 

1  F.  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  268, 
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aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus ".  With  even 
greater  truth  it  may  be  said  that  a  walk  through 
Rome  is  a  walk  through  history.  Without  going 
abroad  at  all,  we  can  make  our  own  neighbourhood's 
story  the  subject  of  our  studies.  It  would  be  no  small 
gain  for  the  priest  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  best 
authority  in  such  a  matter.  He  will  often  be  able  to 
astonish  his  Anglican  friends  by  his  accounts  of  the 
Popish  practices  carried  on  in  the  parish  Church  in  the 
days  before  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECULAR  HISTORY. 

"  Historia  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vita  memoriae,  magistra 
vitae,  nuntia  vetustatis  "  (Cicero,  DC  Oratore,  lib.  ii.,  c.  9). 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  different 
branches  of  our  professional  studies.  But  in  the  in 
troductory  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  priest 
should  not  confine  himself  to  these.  He  should  not 
only  be  well  versed  in  his  own  particular  studies,  but 
be  also  a  man  of  general  culture.  The  subject  of  the 
present  chapter — "Secular  History" — forms  a  fitting 
transition  from  what  is  professional  to  what  is  general. 
We  cannot  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Church 
history  without  studying  at  the  same  time  secular 
history.  Indeed,  at  certain  periods  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  A  high  authority 
asserts  that  "  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  modern  his 
tory,  including  mediaeval  history  in  the  term,  is  co 
extensive  in  its  field  of  view,  in  its  habits  of  criticism, 
in  the  person  of  its  most  famous  students,  with  ecclesi 
astical  history  ".l  But  here  I  am  concerned  with 
secular  history  itself,  apart  from  its  connection  with 
Church  history.  I  am  concerned  with  the  study  of  it 
for  its  own  sake,  as  a  mental  discipline  and  as  a  por 
tion  of  the  stock  of  a  cultured  mind.  Much  that 

1  Bp.  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  p.  9. 
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might  be  said  about  it  has  already  been  said  in  the 
previous  chapter.  The  methods  are  the  same,  and  the 
same  warnings  are  needed  as  to  the  sources  of  error. 
All  that  will  be  dealt  with  here  will  be  the  various 
subjects  and  the  best  books  on  each. 


The  time-honoured  division  of  history  is  into  An 
cient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern.  In  a  certain  sense  all 
history  is  one;  ancient  history  led  up  to  mediaeval 
history,  and  both  of  these  have  led  up  to  modern  his 
tory.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  maintain  that  all 
three  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  succession  of  time. 
There  have  been  breaks  in  the  continuity  :  the  down 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  one,  and  the  disruption 
of  the  Church  was  another.  These  two  events  made 
so  great  a  change  that  the  whole  of  subsequent  history 
was  modified.  Such  continuity  as  there  is  between 
ancient  and  modern  times  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the 
Church.  As  Macaulay  pointed  out,  she  is  the  only 
institution  which  joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of 
human  civilisation.  And  she  does  this  not  merely  by 
the  fact  of  existing  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  but  also  because  she  has  preserved  much  that  is 
ancient  while  she  herself  is  "  full  of  life  and  youthful 
vigour  ".  This  subject  belongs  more  to  the  study  of 
Church  history,  and  has  already  been  touched  upon. 
It  shows,  however,  how  close  is  the  connection  between 
secular  history  and  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Ancient  history  itself  needs  to  be  subdivided.  We 
must  distinguish  an  earlier  period  embracing  the  his 
tory  of  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Israel,  and  a  later  period 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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The  history  of  ancient  Persia  serves  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  periods.  The  following  books 
may  be  recommended  :  Rawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  and  his  Ancient  Egypt  ;  Flinders  Petrie's 
History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  are  known  to  us  from  our  school 
and  college  days.  Smith's  Student's  Greece  was  noted 
for  its  dryness  and  has  rightly  been  superseded  by 
Professor  Bury's  history.  Liddell's  Rome  still  holds  its 
own,  though  it  has  been  somewhat  recast.  It  should  be 
followed  by  Professor  Bury's  Students  Roman  Empire. 
I  doubt  whether  a  priest  would  care  to  read  the  whole 
twelve  volumes  of  Grote's  Greece,  but  those  which  tell 
the  story  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  are 
most  interesting  reading.  The  notes  containing  original 
passages  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  writers 
will  help  to  keep  our  Greek  from  rusting.  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Com 
monwealth  are  splendid  pieces  of  literature  as  well  as 
sound  critical  histories.  They  are  deserving  of  careful 
study  when  we  remember  the  prominent  part  played 
by  Roman  institutions  and  character  in  the  formation 
of  the  Church.  Many  other  books  might  of  course 
be  named  here,  but  I  know  well  how  limited  are  both 
the  time  and  means  of  most  priests  engaged  in  mission 
ary  labours. 

A  priest  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  cannot  do 
better  than  work  steadily  through  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  all  its  faults  of 
taste  and  prejudice,  it  is  reluctantly  a  brilliant  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
to  other  histories  what  the  Church  is  to  other  in 
stitutions  —  the  link  between  the  ancient  world  and 
the  modern,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  "  We 
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may  correct,"  says  Freeman,  "  and  improve  from 
the  stores  which  have  been  opened  up  since  Gib 
bon's  time;  we  may  write  again  large  parts  of  his 
story  from  other  and  oftener  truer  and  more  whole 
some  points  of  view,  but  the  work  of  Gibbon  as  a 
whole,  as  the  encyclopaedic  history  of  1,300  years,  as 
the  grandest  of  historical  designs,  carried  out  alike  with 
wonderful  power  and  with  wonderful  accuracy,  must 
ever  keep  its  place.  Whatever  else  is  read,  : Gibbon 
must  be  read  too."  His  influence  on  Newman  is  mani 
fest  at  every  turn.  Mozley  tells  us  that  Newman  "  was 
one  of  the  few  people  who  could  be  called  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Gibbon's  great  work.  He  could  recite 
many  long  passages  of  it."  And  he  himself,  speaking 
of  Gibbon's  style,  says :  "  I  seem  to  trace  his  vigorous 
condensation  and  peculiar  rhythm  at  every  turn  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  day".1  The  book  should  be 
read  through  if  we  would  appreciate  the  consummate 
art  with  which  the  vast  and  complicated  story  is  told. 
And  when  the  end  is  reached,  and  we  bid  farewell  to 
the  Roman  Empire  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  we 
shall  share  in  the  emotions  so  beautifully  described  by 
Gibbon  himself — joy  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
task  and  a  sober  melancholy  in  taking  leave  of  an  old 
and  agreeable  companion.  Those  who  cannot  find 
time  to  read  the  whole  may  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  Gibbon's  fine  neglect  of  chronological 
order  enables  them  to  single  out  certain  portions  which 
may  be  considered  as  wholes  in  themselves.  E.g.,  the 
first  three  chapters,  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire 
down  to  the  age  of  Antonines ;  Constantino  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  (chap,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxi.) ; 

1  This  was  fifty  years  ago,  before  Macaulay's  influence  became 
supreme. 
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Julian  the  Apostate  (chap,  xxii.-xxiv.)  ;  Justinian 
(chap,  xl.-xliii.) ;  the  famous  chapter  on  Roman  law 
(xliv.) ;  the  Christological  controversies,  which  are 
however  disfigured  by  Gibbon's  prejudices  (xlvii.); 
Mahomet  and  the  Mahometan  conquests  (l.-li.) ;  the 
rise  of  the  Turks  (Ivii.) ;  the  Crusades  (Iviii.-lix.) ;  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  (Ixviii.) ;  the  last  chapters  on 
the  city  of  Rome.  Old,  well-printed  copies  can  be 
picked  up  at  small  cost;  but  it  is  far  better  to  buy 
Professor  Bury's  annotated  edition  in  seven  volumes. 

Milman's  Latin  Christianity  was  intended  as  a  Pro 
testant  counterblast  to  Gibbon.  It  has  been  described 
by  Newman  as  "  a  serviceable  collection,  or  common 
place  book,  of  the  worst  which  can  be  said  by  a  candid 
enemy  against  the  theory  of  Catholicism,"  while  at  the 
same  time  "  a  work  of  unusual  learning  and  thought,  con 
taining  a  large  mass  of  information  "-1  Auguste  Comte 
recommended  Fleury's  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  as  a  com 
plement  to  the  Decline  and  Fall ;  and  Newman  and 
his  Tractarian  friends  were  so  struck  with  its  merits 
that  they  brought  out  some  of  the  volumes  in  English. 
Indeed,  next  to  Gibbon,  Fleury  is  the  historian  most 
constantly  quoted  in  Newman's  writings.  I  have  al 
ready  mentioned  this  work  when  speaking  of  the  study 
of  Church  history.  Our  reading  of  mediaeval  history 
will  be,  apart  from  English  history,  almost  entirely  con 
cerned  with  Church  history  in  some  form  or  other, 
so  closely  were  Church  and  State  connected  in  those 
old  days. 

The  publication  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History, 
planned  by  Lord  Acton,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  make  any  remark  on  the  study  of  the  period  which 

1  Essays,  Critical  and  Historical,  ii.,  p.  186.  This  long  review 
of  Mihnan's  book  is  one  of  Newman's  most  powerful  writings. 
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it  covers.  Perhaps  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  it  raised.  The  copious  bibliographies  supply  the 
best  guide  for  further  study  if  any  particular  subject 
proves  of  special  interest,  or  if  the  reader  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment.  If  I  may  express  my  own  predilec 
tion  I  would  say  that  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  all  its  ramifications — from  the  opening  of  the 
States  General  down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo— is  of 
all  the  chapters  in  the  book  of  history  the  most  absorb 
ing  in  interest  and  the  fullest  of  lessons  for  our  own 
times.  From  what  I  know  of  studious  priests  it  is  the 
one  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted.  When  they 
go  abroad  for  their  well-earned  holidays  they  make  a 
special  point  of  visiting  the  spots  which  were  the  scenes 
of  the  events  in  that  great  drama.  Not  France  only 
but  all  Europe — from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  from  Copen 
hagen  to  Malta — and  not  Europe  only,  but  Egypt  and 
Syria,  America  and  the  Indies,  East  and  West — are 
full  of  memories  of  those  epoch-making  six-and-twenty 
years. 

As  to  the  secular  history  of  our  own  country — Eng 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  America,  or  whatever  it  may 
be — little  need  be  said  here.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
educated  man  to  be  familiar  with  it,  the  priest  should 
not  be  behind  the  members  of  other  professions.  Rather 
I  have  claimed  for  him  the  privilege  of  being  superior 
to  them  all  in  general  knowledge.  Without  specifying 
any  particular  books  I  would  point  out  the  necessity  of 
reading  with  a  critical  eye  the  statements  made  by  the 
authors.  Even  when  authorities  are  abundantly  quoted 
we  should  apply  to  them  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
previous  chapter  (p.  153).  This  precaution  is  especially 
to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  Macaulay.  He  is  the  prince 
of  story-tellers — in  both  senses  of  the  word.  He  was 
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not  guilty  of  conscious  duplicity  and  untruth ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  by  hatred  or  ad 
miration  that  he  could  see  no  virtues  in  his  villains  and 
no  faults  in  his  favourites.  It  must  be  added  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  fact  to  art.  His  aim  was  to 
produce  something  which  should  for  a  few  days  super 
sede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the  tables  of  young 
ladies.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  to  do  so  he  was 
obliged  sometimes  to  produce  romance  instead  of  his 
tory.  His  treatment  of  James  II.,  Marlborough,  and 
Penn  is  grossly  inaccurate  and  full  of  grave  perversions 
of  the  truth. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  history  of  one's  own  country 
which  a  priest  would  do  well  to  study — I  mean  the 
constitutional  history.  Without  becoming  an  ardent 
politician  it  is  his  business  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  political  events  of  the  day.  Cases  will  frequently 
occur  in  which  something  more  than  mere  newspaper 
knowledge  is  required,  or  where  partisan  statements 
have  to  be  corrected.  In  such  matters  a  priest  may 
often  be  consulted.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned  I 
can  strongly  recommend  Bagehot's  English  Constitu 
tion.  This  is  not  an  antiquarian  study.  It  gives  a 
common-sense  account  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Con 
stitution,  together  with  numerous  historical  instances. 
Comparisons  are  made  by  him  between  the  English 
Constitution  and  the  American  and  Colonial  Constitu 
tions  copied  from  it.  A  prominent  politician  who  gave 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Catholic 
Headmasters  on  "  The  Importance  of  Citizen  Studies," 
was  surprised  and  delighted  at  finding  that  this  book 
was  already  familiar  to  the  students  of  at  least  one 
ecclesiastical  college. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  word  for  a  favourite 
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study  of  my  own.  In  the  introductory  chapter  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  priest  should  cultivate  some  form 
of  occupation  or  amusement  which  would  take  him 
out  of  his  professional  groove.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  study  of  military 
history.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  minute  details  of 
tactics,  though  some  may  find  these  full  of  interest.  I 
mean  rather  the  general  principles  of  strategy,  plans 
of  campaigns,  and  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  close  connection  between  the 
military  and  the  clerical  professions.  Some  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  have  been  brought  up  by  priests,  and 
some  of  the  best  priests  have  themselves  been  soldiers. 
"  Militia  est  vita  hominis  super  terram."  Readers  of 
Professor  Browning's  Napoleon  :  The  First  Phase,  will 
remember  how  much  the  great  emperor  owed  to  clerical 
influences  in  his  youth,  and  how  ready  he  was  in  after 
life  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness.  Berryer  used  to 
relate  that  when  he  himself  was  a  boy  at  Juilly,  the 
famous  Oratorian  school,  Napoleon  paid  the  place  a 
visit  on  his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Marengo. 
The  boys,  among  whom  was  Jerome  Bonaparte,  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  him.  "  General,"  said  the  Superior, 
"  the  masters  who  have  formed  Desaix,  Casablanca, 
and  Muiron,  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  their 
scholars."  "  They  are  in  good  hands,"  said  Bonaparte. 
"  And  he  looked  at  us,"  added  Berryer,  "  as  though  to 
encourage  us  to  respect  those  good  religious  who  had 
brought  us  before  him."  Marbot,  too,  in  his  well- 
known  Memoirs,  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of  the 
Benedictines  who  taught  him  at  Soreze.  The  name 
of  St.  Ignatius  will  occur  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
soldier  who  became  a  priest,  and  who  as  a  priest  still 
kept  up  the  terms  and  methods  of  the  army.  His 
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most  famous  meditation,  "  On  the  Two  Standards," 
breathes  throughout  an  ardent  military  spirit.  This 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  a  priest  taking  up  mili 
tary  studies.  But,  in  truth,  the  main  reason  for  doing 
so  is  that  these  studies  are  of  absorbing  interest.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Waterloo  campaign.  What  story  can 
compare  with  the  events  crowded  into  those  memorable 
days  between  the  loth  and  the  22nd  of  June,  1815  ? 
—from  the  day  when  Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris 
full  of  confidence  to  encounter  the  Allies,  till  the  day 
when  he  fled  away  from  that  same  city,  defeated  and 
deposed  from  his  throne  ?  Hundreds  of  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  it ;  battles  are  still  fought  about  it 
almost  as  fierce  as  the  bloody  struggles  long  ago.  I 
know  more  than  one  priest  who  has  a  Waterloo  library, 
and  who  has  walked  over  every  step  of  the  battle 
fields.  A  British,  or  rather  Irish  general,  distinguished 
alike  with  his  sword  and  his  pen,  has  declared  that  a 
certain  young  priest  knew  more  about  Napoleon  than 
any  officer  he  had  ever  met.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  too,  that  this  campaign  affords  an  admirable  lesson 
in  the  critical  study  of  history.  While  the  main  facts 
are  undoubted,  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  many 
of  the  details.  Who  was  responsible  for  D'Erlon's  in 
action  on  the  1 6th  ?  What  were  the  precise  orders 
given  to  Grouchy?  Did  Wellington  and  Blucher  meet 
on  the  night  of  the  I7th-i8th  ?  At  what  hour  did  the 
Prussians  arrive  on  the  battle-field  on  the  i8th  ?  The 
evidence  on  these  and  other  minor  questions  is  set 
forth  and  carefully  examined  in  Ropes'  and  Houssaye's 
volumes. 

When  I  speak  of  military  history,  I,  of  course,  in 
clude  the  study  of  naval  warfare.  It  is,  if  anything, 
more  fascinating  than  the  other.  Captain  Mahan's 
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works  are  far  the  best  on  these  matters.  His  Life  of 
Nelson  is  not  only  an  account  of  the  great  admiral's 
experiences  at  sea  ;  it  is  also  the  study  of  the  char 
acter  of  one  who  was  a  born  ruler  of  men  and  the 
victim  of  a  worthless  woman's  wiles. 

I  remember  once  being  invited  to  go  for  a  short 
cruise  in  a  recently  launched  battleship.  The  trip 
was  most  pleasant.  The  only  drawback  was  that  my 
host  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  Anglican  Orders 
Commission,  whereas  I  wanted  to  examine  the  new 
twelve-inch  wire  guns.  We  were  each  trying  to  get 
outside  our  respective  professional  grooves. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ART. 

"  Ecce  vocavit  Dominus  ex  nomine  Beseleel  .  .  .  implevitque  eum 
spiritu  Dei,  sapientia  et  intelligentia,  et  scientia  et  omni  doctrina  ad 
excogitandum  et  faciendum  opus  in  auro  et  argento,  et  acre,  scul- 
pendisque  lapidibus,  et  opere  carpentario  ;  quidquid  fabre  adinveniri 
potest,  dedit  in  ore  ejus;  Ooliab  quoque  filium  Achisamech  .  .  . 
ambos  erudivit  sapientia,  ut  faciant  opera  abietarii,  polymitarii,  ac 
plumarii,  de  hyacintho  ac  purpura,  coccoque  bis  tincto,  et  bysso,  et 
texant  omnia,  ac  nova  quoque  reperiant "  (Exod.  xxxv.  30-35). 

As  we  approach  some  great  city  the  first  object  which 
meets  our  view  is  a  lofty  spire  marking  from  afar  off 
the  place  where  God's  glory  dwelleth.  Next  we  begin 
to  discern  the  long  line  of  the  nave  towering  above  the 
surrounding  buildings.  When  we  have  made  our  way 
through  the  streets,  we  stand  before  the  western  doors 
and  gaze  upon  the  groups  of  statues  and  reliefs  telling 
in  stone  the  story  of  the  Bible.  We  enter,  and  at  once 
our  eyes  are  feasted  with  a  vision  like  that  vouchsafed 
to  the  aged  Apostle  at  Patmos  :  rows  of  graceful  piers 
supporting  the  groined  roof  skilfully  poised  in  the  air  ; 
countless  windows,  whose  delicate  mullions  and  tracery 
are  set  off  by  the  glorious  light  streaming  through  the 
many-coloured  glass ;  the  grey  old  walls  hung  with 
tapestry  and  paintings  ;  the  choir  and  the  altar  orna 
mented  with  curiously  wrought  iron  and  brass.  The 
Holy  Sacrifice  is  being  celebrated.  The  ministers  are 
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clad  in  vestments  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with 
marvels  of  textile  art.  The  organ  sends  forth  its 
rolling  peals,  reverberating  through  the  vast  vault,  and 
voices  grave  and  melodious  join  together  to  chant  the 
praises  of  God.  What  palace,  what  pageant  can  or 
should  compare  with  the  courts  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
when  His  servants  are  assembled  to  adore  Him  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  when  I  claim  a  place  for 
Art  among  the  priest's  studies  I  am  not  going  beyond 
what  is  required  of  him  in  his  professional  capacity. 
The  proper  celebration  of  Divine  worship  calls  in  the 
services  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
musician,  the  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  brass  and  iron. 
"  These  high  ministers  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Noble  are 
the  special  attendants  of  Religion  ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
forget  their  place,  and,  unless  restrained  with  a  firm 
hand,  instead  of  being  servants,  will  aim  at  becoming 
principals." 1  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  priest 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  church,  or  to  carve  a 
statue,  or  paint  a  picture.  Some  priests  can  do  these 
things  ;  but  they  must  necessarily  be  exceptions.  What 
is  expected  is  that  they  should  know  enough  about 
the  different  arts  to  keep  the  practitioners  of  them 
in  their  right  place.  Amidst  much  which  is  admir 
able  in  every  way,  we  sometimes  come  across  work 
which  shows  clearly  that  the  restraining  hand  has  not 
been  there,  and  that  consequently  the  artist  has  thought 
only  of  his  art  and  not  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Some  artists  (I  use  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  resent  any  suggestion  as  interference.  They 
will  tell  you  (as  I  have  been  told)  that  the  function 
of  the  priest  is  to  select  his  man  and  to  mention  the 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University,  Disc.  iv. 
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particular  work  which  he  desires  to  be  done:  all  else 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  artist.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  best  plan  when  the  priest  is  entirely  ignorant  on 
the  subject  of  art.  But  how  much  better  would  it  be  if 
he  could  give  specific  instructions  in  the  first  instance, 
and  correct  and  supplement  the  designs  and  plans  sub 
mitted  to  him!  An  artist  can  always  throw  up  his 
engagement  ;  or  he  can  proceed,  and  disclaim  the  re 
sponsibility  for  the  finished  work.  An  architect  friend 
of  mine  said  at  the  opening  of  an  ugly  church  :  "  The 
bishop  asked  for  a  bam,  and  he  has  got  one ".  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  bishop's  memory  to  add  that  the  archi 
tect  had  previously  submitted  plans  entirely  opposed  to 
the  instructions  given  to  him.  Here  we  have  an  in 
stance  of  the  danger  to  which  Newman  refers,  and 
also  of  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  art  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  Similar  danger  in  the  case  of  music 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Liturgy. 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  chapter  is  to  state 
some  general  principles  concerning  each  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  studying  them. 


i. 

There  are  few  studies  which  can  be  more  heartily 
recommended  in  this  little  book  than  the  study  of 
architecture.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  a  priest 
should  aim  at  attaining  any  technical  skill.  If  he 
knows  enough  to  distinguish  the  five  classical  orders 
and  the  three  Gothic  styles,  a  visit  to  a  village  church, 
a  town  hall,  or  a  great  cathedral  will  be  full  of  interest 
to  him.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  mastering  one  of 
the  popular  manuals  of  architecture  such  as  those  issued 
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by  the  S.P.C.K.1  It  may  indeed  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  familiar  with  these  from  his  college 
days.  All  that  he  will  now  require  will  be  to  keep  up 
and  develop  his  knowledge.  In  accordance  with  what 
has  just  been  said  I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  short 
treatise  here,  but  simply  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
which  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
pursue  the  study. 

Every  building  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
its  (i)  floor  or  ground-plan,  (2)  walls,  (3)  roof,  (4)  open- 
ings>  (5)  columns,  (6)  ornaments,  and  (7)  its  distinctive 
character.     Each  of  these    has    an    influence   on   the 
others ;  but  if  we  would  single  out  that  one  which  has 
the  greatest  influence  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  way 
in  which  the  openings  are  constructed.      These,  whether 
doors,  windows,  or  spaces  between  columns,  may  be 
spanned  either  by  a  beam  or  by  an  arch.     This  differ 
ence  gives  us  the  great  fundamental  division  of  archi 
tecture  into   trabeated   and  arched.     We  can   see  at 
once   that   the   adoption    of  a  horizontal    method    of 
covering  over   a  space   would   require   that   the    sup 
ports  should  not  be  far  apart,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  these  would  be  needed.      Hence  the  narrow  open 
ings  and  frequent  use  of  columns  in  trabeated  archi 
tecture.     On  the  other  hand,  an  arch  admits  of  wider 
spaces  and  fewer  supports.     Again,  an  arch  may  be 
semi-circular  or  pointed — a  difference  which  marks  the 
distinction  between  what  may  be  roughly  called  Roman 
and  Gothic  architecture.     Modifications  of  the  Roman 
style  are  the  two  Christian  styles  founded  by  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Church  respectively — the  Romanesque  and 
the  Byzantine.      If  then  we  confine  our  attention   to 

1  Architecture :  Classical  and  Early  Christian,  by  T.  Roger  Smith 
and  John  Slater ;    Gothic  and  Renaissance,  by  T.  Roger  Smith. 
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the  styles  which  had  their  home  in  Europe  and  take 
into  consideration  the  different  modes  of  covering  open 
ings  we  have  these  five  styles  :  Greek,  Roman,  Roman 
esque,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic. 

We  have  seen  that  the  column  plays  an  important 
part  in  trabeated  buildings.  Hence  an  examination  of 
it  together  with  the  superstructure  will  lead  to  further 
differences  in  style.  The  column  itself  is  composed  of 
base,  shaft,  and  capital ;  the  superstructure  (entablature) 
has  also  three  parts,  viz.,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
In  Greece  the  column  was  dealt  with  in  three  distinct 
manners,  which  are  styled  "  orders  ".  These  are  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  "  The  column  and  its 
entablature,  being  the  most  prominent  features  in 
every  such  building,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
index  or  characteristic,  from  an  inspection  of  which  the 
order  and  the  degree  of  its  development  can  be  recog 
nised,  just  as  a  botanist  recognises  plants  by  their 
flowers.  By  reproducing  the  column  and  the  entab 
lature  almost  all  the  characteristics  of  either  of  the 
orders  can  be  copied."  l  We  may  further  note  that 
by  looking  at  the  capital  we  can  at  once  determine 
the  order :  the  Doric  being  characterised  by  a  plain 
capital,  the  Ionic  by  its  volutes  (or  scrolls),  the 
Corinthian  by  its  acanthus  leaves.  The  student  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  column  belonging 
to  any  order  is  always  accompanied  by  the  use 
throughout  the  building  of  the  appropriate  proportions, 
ornaments  and  mouldings  belonging  to  that  order".- 
What  these  are  must  be  studied  in  the  text-books. 

Arched  architecture    properly  requires,  not  slender 
rounded  columns,  but  massive  piers.      This  is  in  ac- 

1  Architecture  :  Classical,  etc.,  p.  83. 
p.  84. 
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cordance  with  the  due  support  of  the  arch.  But  the 
column  has  its  place  in  the  trabeated  portions  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  the  portico  and  ornamental  features. 
The  Romans  made  use  of  the  column  in  this  way,  and 
of  course  in  the  buildings  which  they  constructed 
wholly  in  the  trabeated  style.  The  modifications 
which  they  introduced  gave  rise  to  two  new  orders, 
viz.,  Tuscan  and  Composite — the  former  a  variety  of 
the  Doric,  the  latter  a  combination  of  the  Ionic  and 
the  Corinthian.  "  The  orders  thus  changed  were 
employed  for  the  most  part  as  mere  decorative 
additions  to  the  walls.  In  many  cases  they  did  not 
even  carry  the  eaves  of  a  roof  as  they  always  did  in  a 
Greek  temple ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  two, 
three,  or  more  orders  to  be  used  one  above  another, 
marking  the  different  storeys  of  a  lofty  building."1 
The  Colosseum  will  occur  as  an  example  of  this  last 
use.  Here,  as  was  invariably  the  case,  the  simplest 
was  the  lowest,  viz.,  the  Tuscan  (or  Doric),  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  the  Composite,  succeeding  each  other 
in  ascending  order. 

When  we  were  considering  the  study  of  the  Liturgy 
we  noted  the  great  development  which  has  led  from 
the  simple  rites  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  Jerusalem 
to  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  pontifical  High  Mass. 
Not  less  great  has  been  the  advance  from  that  humble 
place  of  meeting  to  the  vast  and  stately  cathedrals  of 
Christian  times.  The  successive  steps  of  this  progress 
are  equally  worthy  of  being  studied.  Unfortunately, 
the  histoiy  of  both  is  encumbered  with  difficulties. 
What  will  be  here  stated  must  not  be  taken  as  ab 
solutely  certain,  but  sound  authorities  will  be  quoted. 

1  Architecture  :  Classical,  etc.,  p.  189. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  days  of  persecution  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  Divine  worship  in  a  more  or  less  secret  manner. 
As  soon  as  freedom  was  granted  this  necessity  came 
to  an  end.  It  is  clear  that  the  forms  of  the  places 
for  assembly  would  vary  according  as  they  belonged 
to  the  one  or  the  other  period.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that  the  habits  of  the  earlier  period  would  survive 
long  after  the  need  of  them  had  passed  away.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  was  influenced 
both  by  the  private  character  of  primitive  worship 
and  by  the  form  of  the  existing  public  buildings 
which  were  taken  over  from  paganism.  The  subject 
can  be  best  studied  from  the  examination  of  what 
occurred  in  Rome.  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
origin  and  structure,  the  churches  of  Rome  of  the 
first  six  centuries  may  be  divided  into  six  classes  :— 

"  I.  Rooms  of  private  houses  where  the  first  prayer 
meetings  were  held. 

"  II.  Scholae  (memorial  or  banqueting  halls  in  public 
cemeteries),  transformed  into  places  of  worship. 

"III.  Oratories  and  churches  built  over  the  tombs  of 
martyrs  and  confessors. 

"  IV.  Houses  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 

"  V.  Pagan  monuments,  especially  temples,  con 
verted  into  churches. 

"VI.  Memorials  of  historical  events."1 

"  The  theory  accepted  by  some  modern  writers  as 
regards  the  transformation  of  these  halls  of  prayer 
into  regular  churches  is  this.  The  prayer  meetings 
were  held  in  the  tablinum  or  reception  room  of  the 
house,  which  opened  on  the  atrium  or  court,  and  this 

aLanciani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  p.  108. 
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was  surrounded  by  a  portico  or  peristyle.  .  .  .  The 
tablinum  becomes  the  apse;  the  court,  roofed  over, 
becomes  the  nave  ;  the  side  wings  of  the  peristyle  be 
come  the  aisles."  x  Scholae  were  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  funeral  colleges  for  the  celebration  of  the  feasts 
on  the  birthdays  of  the  dead.  The  Christians  in  early 
times  formed  themselves  into  similar  colleges  and  con 
structed  similar  buildings.  One  of  these  latter  may 
still  be  seen  over  the  catacombs  of  Calixtus.  It  has 
the  shape  of  a  square  hall  with  three  semicircular 
apses.  "  At  first  the  small  building  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  small  congregation ;  with  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  it  became  a  presbiterium  or 
place  reserved  for  the  bishop  or  the  clergy,  while  the 
audience  stood  outside,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent,  or  a 
roof  supported  by  upright  beams.  Here  also  we  have 
all  the  architectural  elements  of  the  Christian  basi 
lica."  '2  But  how  did  the  name  "  Basilica  "  come  to  be 
applied  to  Christian  churches?  It  was  first  used  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as  soon  as  full 
toleration  was  granted  to  the  Church.  By  this  time  it 
had  lost  its  original  signification  and  had  come  to 
mean  any  covered  hall.  Hence  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  form  of  Christian  churches  was  derived  solely 
from  the  form  of  the  ordinary  basilica.  Rather  should 
we  hold  that  it  is  the  result  of  two  factors — the  cella 
cimiterialis  and  the  private  and  public  halls  which 
went  by  the  name  of  basilicas.  In  this  way  we  can 
see  the  origin  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Christian 
basilicas — the  apse,  the  nave  higher  than  the  aisles,  the 
entrance  at  the  end.8 

xLanciani,  ibid.,  p.  114.  2Ibid.,  p.  118. 

3  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  Christl.  Kunst,  i.,  265  ;  Grisar,  Geschichte 
Roms  und  der  Pdpste,  i.,  338. 
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In  the  West  the  Basilica  style,  with  trabeated  roof, 
passed  into  the  Romanesque,  with  round  arched  roof, 
and  this  again  into  the  Pointed,  or  Gothic  style.  The 
successive  steps  of  this  development  are  full  of  interest. 
They  may  be  followed  in  Mr.  Roger  Smith's  Architec 
ture,  Classical  and  Early  Christian,  and  Gothic  A  rchi- 
tecturc.  The  priest  who  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Rome  should  not  confine  his  attention  to  pagan  ruins 
and  the  gorgeous  modern  churches.  "  Without  deny 
ing  the  fact  that  our  (Roman)  sacred  buildings  excel  in 
quantity  rather  than  in  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  a  whole  they  form  the  best  artistic  and  historic  col 
lection  in  the  world.  Every  age,  from  the  apostolic  to 
the  present,  every  school,  every  style  has  its  representa 
tives  in  the  churches  of  Rome."  x 

While  in  the  West  the  Basilica  type  has  been  almost 
uniformly  followed,  in  the  East  a  new  type  arose.  "  The 
basis  of  this  style  may  be  said  to  be  the  adoption  of  the 
dome  in  preference  to  the  vault  or  the  timber  roof,  as 
the  covering  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  ; 
with  the  result  that  the  general  disposition  of  the  plan 
is  circular  or  square  rather  than  oblong,  and  that  the 
structure  recalls  the  Pantheon  more  than  the  great  hall 
of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  or  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul."  '  Santa  Sophia  and  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  are 
well-known  examples.  The  new  cathedral  at  West 
minster  is  also  in  this  style  ;  but  the  placing  of  a  num 
ber  of  domes  on  the  main  axis  forms  an  oblong  rather 
than  a  square. 

The  Basilica  style,  as  we  have  seen,  developed  into 
the  Romanesque.  Under  this  term  many  closely  allied 
local  varieties — as,  for  example,  Lombard,  Rhenish, 

1  Lanciani,  p.  108. 

z  Architecture  :  Classical  and  Early  Christian,  p.  213. 
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Romance,  Saxon,  and  Norman — can  be  conveniently 
included.  One  of  the  chief  differences  which  mark  off 
the  Romanesque  from  the  Basilica  style  is  the  pres 
ence  of  a  vaulted  roof  in  the  former  instead  of  a  timber 
trabeated  one.  The  structural  consequences  of  this 
difference  led  to  numerous  others,  so  that  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  "  all  the  germs  of  Gothic  architecture  exist 
in  the  Romanesque  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen 
turies  ".  The  introduction  of  the  stone  vault  was  due  to 
the  desire  to  make  the  roof  more  durable  and  less  ex 
posed  to  the  danger  of  fire.  The  ground  plan  remained 
much  the  same,  but  the  new  element  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  building  itself.  Its  main  lines  became 
vertical  instead  of  horizontal — the  spectator  looked  up 
instead  of  looking  along.  The  pressure  was  not  down 
but  outwards.  At  first  the  architects  did  not  realise 
the  full  force  of  the  change,  and  naturally  they  did  not 
possess  the  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  its  possibilities. 
Hence  the  Romanesque  buildings  are  heavy  and  sombre. 
Any  one,  however,  who  has  examined,  for  instance, 
Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  will  see  that  this  style  is  a 
genuine  one  and  no  mere  transition  from  the  Basilica 
style  to  the  Gothic.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  Round- 
arched  Gothic  "  ;  but  with  more  truth  the  Gothic  should 
be  called  "  Pointed  Romanesque  ".  There  are  many 
examples  of  it  in  the  English  cathedrals. 

The  pointed  arch,  which  is  usually  recognised  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  "  rather 
a  token  that  the  series  of  changes,  which,  starting  from 
the  heavy,  if  majestic,  Romanesque  of  such  a  cathedral 
as  Peterborough,  culminated  in  the  gracefulness  of 
Salisbury  or  Lincoln,  was  far  advanced  towards  com 
pletion,  than  was  really  essential  to  their  perfection". 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pointed  arch  is  a 
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fitter  termination  to  the  vertical  lines  than  the  rounded 
arch  could  be.  The  Gothic  architects  aimed  at  pro 
ducing  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  minimum  of 
material ;  "  thinner  walls,  wider  arches,  loftier  vaults, 
slenderer  buttresses,  slighter  piers,  confront  us  at  every 
step".  This  tendency  can  be  best  studied  by  the  ex 
amination  of  the  English  cathedrals  in  which  the  suc 
cessive  stages  may  be  observed.  The  French  architects 
reached  the  limit  almost  at  a  bound.  Tt  may  be  safely 
said  that  at  Amiens,  the  vaulting  system  of  the  whole 
building  attained  ideal  excellence  ;  nothing  had  been 
done  so  well  before,  and  nothing  better  was  ever  done 
afterwards.  It  was  begun  in  1220  and  finished  in  1288 
—contemporaneously  with  Salisbury  Cathedral.  In 
England  the  architects  kept  grappling  with  the  two 
tendencies,  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  third  period  (the  perpendicular)  that  the 
vertical  finally  triumphed  and  the  building  became  a 
structure  made  up  of  vertical  supports,  with  intervening 
spaces  filled  with  glass.  "  Structure  was  ornament  and 
ornament  structure,  and  the  two  were  fused  together 
as  they  have  never  been  in  any  other  style  of  architec 
ture." 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  parallel 
between  Gothic  architecture  and  scholastic  theology. 
"  The  opening  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  mark 
the  transition  from  the  Romanesque  style  to  the  Gothic 
or  Pointed  style,  and  also  from  the  Patristic  style  to  the 
Scholastic  method.  The  period  of  perfection  in  both 
Scholasticism  and  Gothic  architecture  also  extends 
from  1220  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  dates  apply  to  continental  architecture  ;  the 
flourishing  period  of  Scholasticism  and  architecture  in 
England  was  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Mendicant 
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Orders  were  the  chief  promoters  of  both.  The  style  of 
the  Schoolmen  is  totally  wanting  in  the  brilliant  elo 
quence  so  often  found  in  the  Fathers.  The  former  split 
up  their  subject  into  numberless  questions  and  subdivide 
these  again,  at  the  same  time  binding  them  all  together 
to  form  one  well-ordered  whole,  and  directing  them  all 
to  the  final  end  of  man.  In  like  manner  the  mediaeval 
architects,  discarding  the  use  of  gorgeous  colouring, 
elaborate  the  bare  stone  into  countless  pinnacles  and 
mullions  and  clusters,  all  of  them  composing  one  great 
building,  and  all  of  them  pointing  to  heaven.  ...  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  our  own  day  Scholasticism  and 
Gothic  architecture  have  again  come  into  favour."  l 

When  the  great  revival  of  the  study  of  classical 
literature  took  place,  there  was  naturally  a  return  to  the 
classical  forms  of  architecture.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Italy  where  Gothic  art  had  never  taken  a  very 
firm  foothold.  In  France,  England,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  there  was  a  transition  period  during  which 
buildings  were  designed  in  a  mixed  style.  The  skill 
of  architects  was  now  directed  to  the  construction  of 
palaces,  mansions,  and  public  edifices.  The  ornamental 
work  of  this  period  of  transition  is  unsurpassed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  here  on  modern 
architecture,  except  to  observe  that  the  combination  of 
the  dome  with  the  prolonged  nave  of  the  western  basi 
lica  has  given  us  the  greatest  of  the  modern  cathe 
drals,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

I  should  like  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
temptation  to  restrict  our  admiration  to  one  parti 
cular  style.  There  is  beauty  in  them  all.  We  may 
hold  with  Newman  that  the  Gothic  style  "  is  endowed 

1  Wilhelm  and  Scannell,  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,  i.,  p.  xxiii. 
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with  a  profound  and  a  commanding  beauty,  such  as  no 
other  style  possesses  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  which  probably  the  Church  will  not  see  surpassed 
till  it  attain  to  the  Celestial  City".  But  we  should 
beware  lest  this  style  should  become  "the  emblem 
and  the  advocate  of  a  past  ceremonial  or  an  extinct 
nationalism.  We  are  not  living  in  an  age  of  wealth 
and  loyalty,  of  pomp  and  stateliness,  of  time-honoured 
establishments,  of  pilgrimage  and  penance,  of  hermi 
tages  and  convents  in  the  wild,  and  of  fervent  popu 
lations  supplying  the  want  of  education  by  love  and 
apprehending  in  form  and  symbol  what  they  cannot 
read  in  books.  Our  rules  and  our  rubrics  have  been 
altered  now  to  meet  the  times,  and  hence  an  obsolete 
discipline  may  be  a  present  heresy."  l 


2. 

Turning  now  to  the  sister  arts  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  serve  in 
the  Church  for  ornament,  instruction,  and  devotion. 
Their  chief  use  for  ornament  is  in  suitably  decorating 
the  buildings  destined  for  the  worship  of  God.  Con 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  first  condition  is 
that  they  should  be  beautiful,  and  should  harmonise 
with  the  style  of  the  structure  of  which  they  are  the 
accidents.  How  often  is  this  elementary  principle 
neglected  ! 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  the  artist ;  sometimes  the 
artist  has  done  his  work  well,  but  the  priest  is  to  blame 
for  placing  it  where  it  disfigures  rather  than  beautifies. 

1  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  82. 
13 
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Both  the  Goth  and  the  Roman  may  here  find  some 
thing  to  reproach  themselves  with.  But  there  is  an 
opposite  danger  which  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against.  "  When  Painting,  for  example,  grows  into  the 
fulness  of  its  functions  as  a  simply  imitative  art,  it  at 
once  ceases  to  be  dependent  on  the  Church.  It  has 
an  end  of  its  own,  and  that  of  earth :  Nature  is  its 
pattern,  and  the  object  it  pursues  is  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  even  till  it  becomes  an  ideal  beauty,  but  a 
natural  beauty  still." l 

The  advantages  of  pictures  and  statues  for  the  pur 
pose  of  instruction  are  well  described  by  the  Council 
of  Trent :  "  By  means  of  the  histories  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  Redemption,  portrayed  by  paintings  or  other 
representations,  the  people  are  instructed  and  con 
firmed  in  the  habit  of  remembering  and  continually 
revolving  in  mind  the  articles  of  faith  ;  also  great  pro 
fit  is  derived  from  all  sacred  images,  not  only  because 
the  people  are  thereby  admonished  of  the  benefits  and 
gifts  bestowed  upon  them  by  Christ,  but  also  because 
the  miracles  which  God  has  performed  by  means  of 
the  Saints,  and  their  salutary  examples,  are  set  before 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful;  that  so  they  may  give  God 
thanks  for  those  things;  may  order  their  own  lives 
and  manners  after  the  model  of  the  Saints ;  and  may  be 
excited  to  adore  and  love  God,  and  to  cultivate  piety".2 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  an  age  when  few  could 
read.  How  much  instruction  can  be  conveyed  in  this 
way  has  been  proved  to  us  in  inimitable  language  by 
Ruskin  in  his  Bible  of  Amiens  and  Mornings  in  Flor- 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  79.  The  Council  of  Trent 
decreed :  "  omnis  lascivia  vitetur,  ita  ut  procaci  venustate  imagines 
non  pingantur  nee  ornentur  "  (Sess.  xxv.). 

2Sess.  xxv. 
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ence.1  It  was  remarked  by  those  who  were  present 
at  the  Passion  play  that  non-Catholics  were  often  more 
affected  than  Catholics,  because  the  former  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  visual  representations  of  the  scenes 
of  Our  Lord's  life. 

Devotion  is  the  third,  and  indeed  the  principal, 
purpose  of  religious  objects.  We  cannot  gaze  upon 
any  truly  devout  image  or  picture  without  being 
stirred  "  to  adore  God  and  to  cultivate  piety,  and 
to  order  our  lives  and  manners  on  the  model  of  the 
Saints  ".  As  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  said  at  her  exe 
cution  :  "  I  cannot  bear  in  my  hand  the  representation 
of  my  Lord's  sufferings,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time 
bear  Him  in  my  heart ".  For  this  purpose  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  object  should  be  itself  either 
beautiful  or  instructive.  Many  of  the  old  crucifixes 
and  Madonnas  are  far  from  being  works  of  art ;  never 
theless  they  may  be  the  means  of  producing  sorrow 
for  sin  and  love  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
where  masterpieces  entirely  fail. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  religious  art. 
But,  as  we  saw  in  our  first  chapter,  the  priest  should 
aim  at  the  acquirement  not  merely  of  professional 
knowledge  but  also  of  all  that  goes  to  form  a  cultured 
man.  Art  is  certainly  included  in  this  latter  category. 
To  be  able  to  appreciate  a  noble  building,  or  a  graceful 
or  vigorous  statue,  or  a  great  picture  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  instruction  and  delight.  It  is  well  to  re 
member  that,  though  technical  knowledge  and  prac- 

1  "  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  assert  that  there  could  have  been  no  civili 
sation  before  the  invention  of  printing.  ...  He  saw  that  Londoners 
who  did  not  read  were  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  he  inferred  that  a 
Greek,  with  few  or  no  books,  must  have  been  as  uninformed  as  one 
of  Mr.  Thrale's  draymen  "  (Macaulay,  On  the  Athenian  Orators). 
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tical  skill  add  much  to  this  pleasure,  they  are  not 
necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  a  refined  taste.  "It 
may  be  safely  admitted,'"  says  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
"  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  art,  com 
bined  with  a  good  general  education,  is  a  better  pre 
paration  for  forming  a  genuine  taste  for  the  arts  than 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  practical  skill  which  can 
be  acquired  during  the  ordinary  school  course.  .  .  . 
Learning  to  draw,  when  once  the  stage  of  educating 
the  hand  alone  is  passed,  tends  to  open  the  mind  to 
the  true  aspects  of  nature  :  whereas  the  study  of  the 
history  of  art  should  promote  the  desire  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  works  that  have  been 
done  in  the  past  times  and  of  their  authors  ;  the  mind 
will  then  begin  gradually  to  classify  and  compare 
such  representative  examples  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  museums  and  picture  galleries  of  the 
world,  and  will  awaken  to  the  beauties  of  the  various 
styles  of  art ;  and  thus  the  taste  will  be  formed  and  the 
judgment  improved,  and  a  sounder  criticism  extended 
to  the  productions  of  the  present  time." 

"  In  true  art,"  says  Ruskin,  "  the  hand,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  go  together."  It  is  not  enough,  how 
ever,  for  us  to  go  to  see  the  best  works  of  art.  We 
must  learn  how  to  look  at  them,  for  this  does  not  always 
come  by  nature.  As  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  I 
would  recommend  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt's  How  to  Look  at 
Pictures.  All  of  us  are,  in  a  sense,  critics ;  when  we 
look  at  a  picture,  we  like  it  or  we  do  not  like  it. 
This  rudimentary  form  of  criticism,  "  representing,  as 
it  usually  does,  an  unreasoned  and  unintelligent  personal 
prejudice,  is  valueless.  Based,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
experience,  observation,  careful  comparison  and  study, 
it  becomes  the  last  word  of  art  criticism." 
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In  forming  our  opinion  we  sometimes  think  merely  of 
the  subject  and  its  treatment ;  but  we  should  take  into 
account  the  artist — his  personality,  the  time  and  place 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  school  to  which  he  be 
longed.  Without  these  the  picture  is  to  us  like  letters 
to  one  who  cannot  read.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Mr.  Witt's  book  will  find  his  enjoy 
ment  in  visiting  a  famous  gallery  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  As  regards  the  National  Gallery,  he  should 
take  with  him  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  Guide.  In  the  case 
of  acknowledged  masterpieces,  he  should  of  course 
mould  his  taste  upon  them  ;  but  when  he  goes  to 
minor  or  recent  collections  he  should  follow  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  advice  :  "To  know  what  you  prefer,  in 
stead  of  humbly  saying  '  Amen  '  to  what  the  world 
tells  you  you  ought  to  prefer,  is  to  have  kept  your  soul 
alive  ". 

In  this  connection  a  word  may  be  said  about  art 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  Its  theological 
value  is  obvious.  The  Catacombs  and  the  various  col 
lections  of  ancient  religious  objects  in  the  museums 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  doctrines  and  prac 
tices  of  the  early  Church.  On  this  subject  see  Abbot 
Cabrol,  Dictionnaire  d?  Archeologic  et  de  Liturgie ;  Dom 
Leclercq, Manuel  dy  Arcktologie ;  and  Kraus,  Geschichte 
der  Christlichen  Kunst.  But  the  study  of  early  art  has 
an  artistic  value  also.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm," 
says  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  "  that  the  perception  of  the 
instinctive  sentiment  for  form  and  expression  which 
underlies  the  immature  attempts  of  primitive  art  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  produc 
tions  of  perfected  genius ;  and  no  one  who  is  without 
it  can  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  partial  and  unin 
formed  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  has 
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but  little  right  to  give  opinions  on  the  merit  of  this 
or  that  production  ;  for  the  whole  of  a  most  important 
and  interesting  phase  of  art — that  in  which,  with  as 
yet  imperfect  powers  of  expression,  the  mind  is  striv 
ing  with  all  its  energies  to  give  utterance  to  its  emo 
tions  and  its  impressions  of  nature — is  a  sealed  book  to 
him."  l 

1  Painting,  Classical  and  Roman,  p.  xv. 
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SCIENCE. 

"  Plerumque  accidit  ut  aliquid  de  terra,  de  coelo,  de  caeteris  mundi 
hujus  elementis,  de  motu  et  conversione  vel  etiam  magnitudine  et 
intervallis  siderum,  de  certis  defectibus  solis  et  lunae,  de  circuitibus 
annorum  et  temporum,  de  naturis  animalium,  fruticum,  lapidum, 
atque  hujusmodi  caeteris,  etiam  non  Christianus  ita  noverit,  ut  cer- 
tissima  ratione  vel  experientia  teneat.  Turpe  est  autem  nimis  et 
perniciosum  ac  maxime  cavendum,  ut  Christianum  de  his  rebus  quasi 
secundum  Christianas  literas  loquentem,  ita  delirare  quilibet  infide- 
lis  audiat,  ut  quemadmodum  dicitur,  toto  coelo  errare  conspiciens, 
risum  tenere  vix  possit "  (St.  Aug.,  De  Genesi  ad  Lit.,  i.,  xix.). 

ALTHOUGH  the  education  of  a  priest  is  in  the  main 
literary  rather  than  scientific,  he  is  not  for  all  that  "  a 
mere  vacuum  as  regards  scientific  knowledge  ",l  Dur 
ing  his  preparatory  studies  he  has  had  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  physics  ;  his 
course  of  philosophy  included  the  elements  of  scientific 
method  and  biology  ;  and  one  at  least  of  the  theological 
treatises  (De  Deo  Creatore)  should  have  induced  him  to 
master  the  elements  of  geology.  Some  students  who 
have  a  turn  for  science  will  have  gone  much  further ; 
they  will  not  have  been  content  with  elementary  know 
ledge,  but  will  have  taken  up  additional  subjects,  such 
as  astronomy  or  botany.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said 
that  the  result  of  a  priest's  training  is  to  produce  in  him 
the  theological  rather  than  the  scientific  temper— to 

1  Tyndall,  Belfast  Address,  p.  32. 
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make  him  attach  more  importance  to  authority  than  to 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  had  an 
exclusively  scientific  training  is  apt  to  take  no  heed  of 
authority.  Hence  a  conflict  has  arisen,  not  between 
religion  and  science,  but  between  theologians  and  men 
of  science.  To  read  such  a  book  as  Draper's  History  of 
the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  one  would 
think  that  all  the  blame  was  on  the  side  of  the  theo 
logians.  But  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh's  Catholic  Churchmen 
in  Science  shows  how  seven  distinguished  founders  in 
as  many  distinct  sciences  were  Catholic  priests. 

I  propose  to  speak  in  this  chapter  (i)  on  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  scientific  temper ;  and  (2)  the  study  of  the 
different  branches  of  science. 

I. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  long  years  of  study  we 
remember  how  we  felt  that  we  had  entered  upon  a 
distinct  stage  when  we  began  the  study  of  logic.  We 
had  been  thinking  all  our  lives  ;  but  now  the  process 
was  being  analysed,  and  we  were  being  taught  how 
to  perform  it  correctly.  While  reading  the  more 
argumentative  portions  of  the  classics  and  working 
out  mathematical  and  physical  problems  we  had  of 
course  been  obliged  to  have  clear  ideas,  to  grasp  the 
import  of  propositions,  and  to  weigh  evidence.  Never 
theless,  the  study  of  the  laws  of  thought,  besides  being 
of  interest  for  its  own  sake,  became  of  great  help  to 
enable  us  to  think  correctly.  The  result  has  generally 
been  so  successful  that  we  priests  are  often  reproached 
with  being  even  more  expert  than  lawyers  at  "  chopping 
logic  ".!  As  the  years  have  gone  by  and  we  have  had 

1 "  Dr.  Hawkins  was  the  first  who  taught  me  to  weigh  my  words, 
and  to  be  cautious  in  my  statements.  He  led  me  to  that  mode  of 
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occasion  to  enter  into  controversy,  religious  or  other 
wise,  we  have  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  had  passed 
through  a  training  which  gave  us  the  power  of  detect 
ing  a  fallacy  in  thought  or  in  argument.1  We  should 
do  well  to  turn  over  from  time  to  time  our  old  text-book 
of  logic,  to  freshen  our  memory  of  what  we  learnt  long 
ago — the  rules  for  exact  observation  and  orderly  clas 
sification  ;  the  various  meanings  of  the  terms  "  fact," 
"  explanation,"  "  theory,"  "  hypothesis,"  "  law  "  ;  the 
fallacies  of  induction  as  well  as  the  more  familiar  ones 
of  deduction  ;  certainty,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
probability.  By  doing  this  we  shall  go  far  towards  re 
taining  or  acquiring  that  scientific  temperament  which 
is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  seeker  after  and  defender 
of  the  truth  :  that  attitude  of  mind  which  makes  us 
exact  in  our  opinions  and  exacting  in  our  reasons  for 
them. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  some  contradiction 
between  what  has  just  been  said  and  the  opening 
words  of  this  chapter.  If  a  priest  has  gone  through 

limiting  and  clearing  my  sense  in  discussion  and  in  controversy,  and 
of  distinguishing  between  cognate  ideas  and  of  obviating  mistakes  by 
anticipation,  which  to  my  surprise  has  been  since  considered,  even  in 
quarters  friendly  to  me,  to  savour  of  the  polemics  of  Rome  "  (Newman, 
Apologia,  p.  64). 

1  John  Wesley  "  was  noted  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic,  by  which 
he  frequently  put  to  silence  those  who  contended  with  him  in  after 
life.  No  man,  indeed,  was  ever  more  dexterous  in  the  art  of  reason 
ing"  (Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  chap.  ii.).  By  being  moderator  at 
Lincoln  College  "  I  could  not  avoid,"  says  Wesley,  "acquiring  some 
degree  of  expertness  in  arguing  ;  and  especially  in  discerning  and 
pointing  out  well-covered  and  plausible  fallacies.  I  have  since  found 
abundant  reason  to  praise  God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art.  By  this, 
when  men  have  hedged  me  in  by  what  they  called  demonstrations,  I 
have  been  many  times  able  to  dash  them  in  pieces ;  in  spite  of  all  its 
covers,  to  touch  the  very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay,  and  it  flew  open 
in  a  moment  "  (ibid.). 
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a  severe  course  of  logic,  inductive  and  deductive,  how 
can  he  be  said  to  have  a  theological  rather  than  a 
scientific  temper  ?  Most  thoughtful  priests  will,  I 
think,  agree  that  the  years  of  philosophy  were  a  time 
when  their  reason  had  full  scope  to  exercise  itself  as 
it  pleased.  As  soon  as  they  passed  on  to  the  study 
of  theology  they  came  under  the  yoke  of  authority. 
Scripture,  Tradition,  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  the 
Councils,  they  were  now  told,  were  the  chief  sources 
of  theological  knowledge.  Reason,  indeed,  had  its 
place,  but  that  was  a  subordinate  one :  "  Theologia 
regina,  philosophia  ancilla  ".  Now,  I  am,  of  course, 
far  from  finding  fault  with  this  method  of  studying 
theology — it  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  method.  My 
point  here  is  that  the  continual  appeal  to  authority 
tends  to  extend  its  scope  beyond  due  limits,  and  to 
make  authority,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  chief, 
argument  in  any  branch  of  inquiry.  "It  cannot  be 
denied,"  says  Newman,  "  that  divines  have  from  time 
to  time  been  much  inclined  to  give  a  traditional, 
logical  shape  to  sciences  which  do  not  admit  of  any 
such  treatment." l  It  is  against  this  tendency  that 
we  should  be  on  our  guard ;  and  a  good  remedy 
is  to  try  to  recover  that  scientific  spirit  which  we 
possessed  in  the  days  of  our  physical  and  philo 
sophical  studies.  With  our  matured  knowledge  of 
what  is  defined  by  the  Church,  we  can  do  so  without 
fear.  "  He  who  believes  Revelation  with  that  abso 
lute  faith  which  is  the  prerogative  of  a  Catholic,  is  not 
the  nervous  creature  who  startles  at  every  sound,  and 
is  fluttered  by  every  strange  or  novel  appearance  which 
meets  his  eyes.  He  has  no  sort  of  apprehension  ;  he 

1  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  442. 
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laughs  at  the  idea  that  anything  can  be  discovered  by 
any  other  scientific  method  which  can  contradict  any 
one  of  the  dogmas  of  his  religion.  He  knows  full 
well  there  is  no  science  whatever  but,  in  the  course 
of  its  existence,  runs  the  risk  of  infringing,  without 
any  meaning  of  offence  on  its  own  part,  the  path  of 
other  sciences  ;  and  he  knows  also  that,  if  there  be 
any  science  which,  from  its  sovereign  and  unassail 
able  position,  can  calmly  bear  such  unintentional  col 
lisions  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  the  earth,  it 
is  theology.  He  is  sure,  and  nothing  can  make  him 
doubt,  that,  if  anything  seems  proved  by  astronomer, 
or  geologist,  or  chronologist,  or  antiquarian,  or  ethno 
logist,  in  contradiction  to  the  dogmas  of  faith,  that 
point  will  eventually  turn  out,  first,  not  to  be  proved, 
or,  secondly,  not  contradictory,  or,  thirdly,  not  contra 
dictory  to  anything  really  revealed,  but  to  something 
which  has  been  confused  with  revelation."  1  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man.  A  priest 
will  naturally  turn  to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  : 
"  Formavit  Dominus  Deus  hominem  de  limo  terrae,  et 
inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitae,  et  factus  est 
homo  in  animam  viventem  ".  If  he  has  a  merely  theo 
logical  mind,  he  will  think  this  account  sufficient,  and 
he  will  deprecate  any  further  inquiry  lest  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  at  variance  with  Scripture.  But  the  type 
of  Catholic  which  Newman  describes  will  encourage 
the  investigations  of  science,  and  will  welcome  any 
thoroughly  ascertained  facts.  He  may  not  be  able 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  466.  Cf.  S.  Aug. :  "  Si  aliquid 
in  (Scripturis)  offendero,  quod  videatur  contrarium  veritati ;  nihil 
quam  vel  mendosum  esse  codicem,  vel  interpretem  non  assecutum 
esse  quod  dictum  est,  vel  me  minimum  intellexisse,  non  ambigam  " 
(Ep.  ad  Hieron.,  Ixxxii.). 
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always  to  square  them  with  his  opinions  ;  but  he  knows 
that  faith  and  science  cannot  contradict  each  other, 
though  they  may  for  the  time  seem  to  do  so. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  the  triumphant  rejoicings 
of  the  Agnostics  and  the  despair  of  the  weaker  brethren 
when  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species 
first  began  to  be  broached.  Extreme  writers  on  both 
sides  were  convinced  that  it  was  contradictory  to  Re 
velation,  and  consequently  felt  bound  to  reject  altogether 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  thoughtful  minds, 
whether  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  or  of  science, 
were  content  to  wait.  They  knew  well  that  the  new 
theory,  like  so  many  others  before  it,  would  be  found 
to  have  been  too  crudely  stated,  and  not  to  have  the 
all-embracing  character  which  was  claimed  for  it.  Men 
of  science  remembered  that,  great  as  was  the  service 
rendered  by  Copernicus  (a  priest,  by  the  way),  his 
planetary  orbits  turned  out  to  be  not  quite  circular, 
and  so  Kepler  and  Newton  had  to  correct  him  ;  and 
theologians  were  warned  by  what  had  happened  in 
Galileo's  case  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  the 
labours  of  science.  Some  few  theologians,  at  least  in 
English-speaking  countries,  pointed  out  that  evolution 
had  already  been  proved  to  have  been  at  work  in  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Church.  New 
man's  Development  was  not  at  that  time  so  much  read 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  those  who  had  been  wise  enough  to 
study  it,  and  who  were  familiar  with  his  just  quoted 
Lectures  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 
could  possess  their  souls  in  peace.  The  present  state 
of  the  question  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Father 
Gerard,  S.J.,  in  The  Old  Riddle  and  the  Newest  Answer. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  archaeology  which  is  giving 
rise  to  difficulties,  just  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  bio- 
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logy  did  in  other  days.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
knowledge  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  study.  I  would  only  put  my  brethren  on 
their  guard  against  summarily  rejecting  any  discoveries 
or  theories  which  seem  at  variance  with  what  they 
were  taught  at  college.  The  view  that  much  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  Old  Testament  story  is  derived 
from  Babylon  may  come  as  a  shock  to  us;  the  dis 
crepancies  between  recently  discovered  records  of  As 
syria  and  Babylonia,  and  the  accounts  given  in  our 
Scriptures  may  not  yet  be  cleared  up  ;  ^Egyptology 
may  not  yet  have  found  traces  of  the  Oppression 
and  the  Exodus.  "  Instead  of  being  irritated  at  the 
momentary  triumph  of  the  foes  of  Revelation,  if  such 
a  feeling  of  triumph  there  be,  and  of  hurrying  a  forcible 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  may  in  the  event  only 
reduce  the  inquiry  to  an  inextricable  tangle,"  the  priest 
with  a  scientific  temper  "  will  recollect  that  in  the  order 
of  Providence  our  seeming  dangers  are  often  our  greatest 
gains ;  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Protestant  poet — 

The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head  "-1 

2. 

I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  attempt  any  classifica 
tion  of  the  sciences ;  all  that  I  propose  to  do  is  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  study  of  some  of  the  chief  branches 
of  science. 

(i)  Mental  science.  This  is  a  subject  which  we  had 
to  study  carefully  during  our  philosophical  course,  and 
one  which  was  of  great  interest  to  those  of  us  who  had 

1  Newman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  467, 
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a  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Each  will  have  his  own 
Latin  text-book  which  he  will  do  well  to  make  the 
basis  of  further  study.  He  will  most  likely  be  familiar, 
too,  with  Father  Maher's  admirable  Psychology,  Em 
pirical  and  Rational,  in  which  he  will  find  directions 
for  reading  modern  English  works.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  when  we  were  considering  the  study  of 
dogmatic  theology,  that  a  priest  should  read  in  his  own 
mother-tongue  the  various  subjects  which  were  taught 
to  him  in  Latin  while  he  was  at  college.  In  this  way 
he  will  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  English  equi 
valents  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  Schoolmen.  He 
should  also  try  to  look  at  the  problems  of  mind  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  deny,  or  at  any  rate  ig 
nore,  the  existence  of  the  soul.  Otherwise  he  will  find 
any  discussion  with  philosophical  laymen  impossible. 
In  these  days,  when  thoughtful  men  are  engaged  in 
questions  dealing  with  the  training  of  the  young,  it 
behoves  a  priest  especially  to  be  conversant  with  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  should  be 
familiar  with  the  theories  of  Locke,  Bain,  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  be  able  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff 
in  their  theories.  Here  it  is  that  Father  Maher's  book 
is  of  the  greatest  use.1  The  subject  belongs  also  to 
Moral  Science,  but  the  false  opinions  connected  with 
this  latter  spring  from  errors  regarding  mental  opera 
tions. 

(2)  Moral  Science.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
has  already  been  insisted  upon  in  the  chapter  on  Moral 
Theology.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  enough  to 
quote  the  Church's  authority  in  matters  relating  to 
human  conduct;  the  very  grounds  of  her  decisions 
are  called  into  question.  The  arguments  which  we 

1  On  Locke's  views  see  also  Newman,  Idea  of  a  Univ.,  Disc.  vii. 
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should  bring  forward  must  not  be  merely  of  an  old- 
world  character.  In  Father  Joseph  Rickaby's  Moral 
Philosophy,  or  Ethics  and  Natural  Laiu  and  Aquinas 
Ethicus  the  priest  will  find  the  substance  of  his  Latin 
text-book  set  forth  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  any 
candid  modern  objector.  Under  this  head  of  Moral 
Science,  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  I  would  include  Political, 
or  rather  Social,  Economy.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  it  could  be  dismissed  as  the  "  dismal  science  ". 
This  reproach  was  no  doubt  well  deserved  when  it 
dealt  with  that  fabled  monster  the  " economic  man". 
Now  that  flesh  and  blood  are  taken  into  account,  and 
economics  is  based  upon  human  nature  as  it  really  is, 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  priests  should  study  it. 
Leo  XIII.  not  only  set  us  the  example,  but  he  also 
ordered  that  "  social  theology"  should  have  a  place  in 
the  course  in  seminaries.  After  all,  he  was  only  going 
back  to  the  traditions  of  earlier  days  before  royal  des 
potism  and  liberal  naturalism  had  relegated  the  clergy 
to  the  affairs  of  the  sacristy.  The  production,  dis 
tribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth  are  governed  by 
moral  as  well  as  physical  laws,  and  so  far  they  are 
within  the  domain  of  justice,  mercy,  and  charity.  The 
priest  from  his  position  is  not  liable  to  the  prejudices 
of  either  the  capitalist  or  the  workman.  He  can  there 
fore  enter  into  their  conflicts  with  an  unbiassed  mind. 
But  the  first  requisite  is  that  he  should  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject.  He  should  abstain  from  mere 
matters  of  business  in  which  laymen  are  naturally  better 
versed  than  he  can  hope  to  be  ;  he  should  exercise 
the  greatest  prudence  in  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
in  doubtful  questions;  and  above  all,  he  should  never 
indulge  in  any  remarks  that  could  give  personal  of 
fence.  Here,  especially,  is  the  saying  of  the,  old  Roman 
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poet  to  be  borne  in  mind :  "  Nullum  numen  abest  si 
sit  Prudentia ".  It  is  not  every  priest  who  is  a  Leo 
or  a  Manning.  And  however  careful  he  may  be,  he 
should  put  as  little  trust  in  the  people  as  in  princes. 
"  Oh,  it  were  better,"  said  Dan  ton,  "to  be  a  poor 
fisherman  than  to  meddle  with  the  governing  of  men." 
The  following  books  may  be  recommended  :  Marshall, 
Economics  of  Industry ;  Devas,  Political  Economy  ; 
Garriguet,  Introduction  a  V Etude  de  la  Sociologie  (very 
good  and  cheap,  one  of  the  series  Science  ct  Religion}  ; 
Manning,  "  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Condition  of  Labour" 
(Dublin  Review,  July,  1891).  Directions  for  further 
reading  will  be  found  in  these,  especially  in  Garriguet's 
work.1  The  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  practical  work  of  this  kind  are  well  set  forth 
by  Yves  le  Querdec  (Fonsegrive),  Lettres  d'un  Cure  de 
Canton. 

(3)  The  study  of  Metaphysics,  general  and  special, 
has  rather  gone  out  of  fashion.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  chapter  on  Dogmatic  Theology,  this  subject  must 
always  be  of  interest  to  a  thoughtful  priest.  The  Divine 
Nature,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist  have  been  defined  by  the  Church  in  terms 
of  metaphysics,  and  we  must  therefore  keep  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Some  rare 
spirits  there  are  who  take  delight  in  these  studies  for 
their  own  sake.  I  need  not  here  indicate  any  special 
course  of  reading :  most  priests  will  find  their  college 

1  "  Je  comprends  que  vous  soyez  emus  de  voir  des  catholiques  et 
des  pretres  se  meler  au  peuple,  lui  parler,  prendre  sa  defense,  lui 
montrer  dans  1'Evangile  la  garantie  de  la  justice,  1'aider  a  s'organiser 
pour  le  soustraire  a  la  tyrannic  collectiviste !  Je  le  comprends,  car 
vous  savez  bien  que  1'avenir  social  se  jouera  dans  cette  rencontre 
supreme  entre  le  christianisme  et  le  socialisme "  (Comte  de  Mun, 
Discours  d  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  du  30  Avril  1894). 
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text-books  as  much  as  they  can  manage.  If  how 
ever,  one  work  may  be  mentioned,  I  should  let  that 
be  Kleutgen,  La  Philosophic  Scolastique.  The  original 
is  in  German,  Philosophic  der  Vorzeit.  This  writer 
has  the  rare  power  of  expounding  and  defending  the 
old  philosophy  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  clear, 
forcible,  and  interesting. 

(4)  The  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  give  any  de 
tailed  advice  about  the  study  of  mathematics  or  the 
various  branches  of  physical  science.     Just  as  there  are 
a  few  who  are  metaphysical  in  their  tastes,  so  there  are 
some  who  will  find  in  mathematics  a  useful  mental 
exercise  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure.     Those  who 
take  to  physical  science  are  more  numerous.     A  country 
priest  will  do  well  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  botany 
and  geology.     His  daily  constitutional  walk  will  there 
by  lose  its  monotony,  and  will  afford  him  ample  materials 
for  observation.     In   this  connection    I   may  mention 
Lord  Avebury's  The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes 
to  which  it  is  Due.     The  study  of  this  book  will  lend  a 
charm  to  what  may  seem  the  dullest  views,  and  as  it  is 
based  upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  geology.     Astronomy  also  may  be  a  subject  of  in 
terest  to  a  priest.     Indeed,  a  telescope,  a  microscope, 
a  camera,  or  even  a  magic  lantern  may  be  most  useful  to 
a  priest,  and  may  lead  him  to  take  up  some  branch  of 
science  as  a  special  study. 

(5)  Medicine  may  be  strongly  recommended   as  a 
subject  suitable  for  study.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  priest  should  aim  at  becoming  a  qualified  practi 
tioner.     He  would  only  get  himself  into  trouble  if  he 
interfered  with  the  work  of  a  profession  distinct  from 
his  own.      But  a  number  of  questions  belonging  to 
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moral  theology  cannot  be  solved  without  some  know 
ledge  of  medicine.  Without  enumerating  all  of  these,  I 
may  mention  marriage,  celibacy,  the  use  of  certain  drugs, 
hypnotism,  religious  mania.  In  some  cases  a  medical 
man  may  admit :  "  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  ; 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician  ". 

Sometimes,  too,  our  people  send  for  us  before  they 
send  for  the  doctor ;  and  on  such  occasions  we  may  be 
able  to  render  useful  "  first  aid  ".  Policemen  and  rail 
way  servants  qualify  themselves  for  this  purpose — why 
should  not  priests  ?  The  knowledge  of  physiology 
which  we  obtained  during  our  college  course  will  form 
an  excellent  basis  for  practical  study.  Priests  who 
studied  at  S.  Sulpice  will  remember  how  thoroughly 
all  medico-theological  matters  were  gone  into.  Our 
American  brethren,  too,  have  taken  great  interest  in 
these.  I  would  recommend  Pastoral  Medicine,  by  A. 
E.  Sandford,  M.D.  (new  edition  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Drum, 
S.J.).  Those  who  read  French  easily  should  study  Dr. 
H.  Vigouroux's  Medicine  Pratique^  which  treats  of  the 
whole  subject  in  a  scientific  and  yet  not  too  technical 
manner. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LITERATURE. 

"  By  Letters  or  Literature  is  meant  the  expression  of  thought  in 
language,  where  by  'thought'  I  mean  the  ideas,  feelings,  views, 
reasonings,  and  other  operations  of  the  human  mind.  And  the  Art 
of  Letters  is  the  method  by  which  the  speaker  or  writer  brings  out  in 
words,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and  sufficient  for  his  audience  or  readers, 
the  thoughts  which  impress  him  "  (Newman,  Idea  of  a  University, 
"  Literature  "). 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  considering  the  various 
subjects  which  a  priest  should  study.  In  this  final 
chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  manner  in  which  his 
knowledge  should  be  set  forth.  A  priest  on  the  mis 
sion  is  not  a  recluse ;  he  does  not  read  merely  for  the 
sake  of  filling  his  mind  ;  he  is  constantly  being  called 
upon  to  bring  forth  from  his  treasure  new  things  and 
old.  "  The  lips  of  the  priests  shall  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  shall  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  The  cultivation 
of  the  faculty  of  expression  is  for  him  especially  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Yet  we  not  unfrequently  meet 
with  priests  who  are  mines  of  learning,  but  have  no 
power  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others.  Per 
haps  this  defect  was  more  prevalent  in  former  days 
than  now ;  in  these  busy  times  the  difficulty  is  rather 
i n  accumulating  than  in  expressing  what  we  know.  Still, 
I  think  that  even  now  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  setting  out  our  ideas  in  clear,  forcible,  and  scholarly 
language.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  the  talker 
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and  the  thinker,  if  not  the  writer  and  the  thinker, 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  This  attempted  divorce 
between  words  and  ideas  is  indeed  a  putting  asunder 
of  what  God  has  joined  together.  "  A  great  author," 
says  Newman,  "  is  one  who  has  something  to  say  and 
knows  how  to  say  it.  ...  He  is  master  of  the  twofold 
Logos,  the  thought  and  the  word,  distinct,  but  in 
separable  from  each  other."  A  priest  has  always  some 
thing  to  say.  His  message  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  men  ;  if  it  does  not  arouse  their  attention,  the  fault 
is  largely  due  to  his  manner  of  delivering  it.  As  the 
study  of  literature  is  intended  to  remedy  this  defect  I 
need  not  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Nor  is  it  my  task  to  say  here  what  has  been  said  so 
much  better  by  others.  The  priest  should  master  the 
three  papers  on  "  Christianity  and  Letters"  and  "  Liter 
ature"  which  may  be  found  in  Newman's  Idea  of 
a  University ;  and  the  address  "  On  the  Study  of 
Literature  "  in  Mr.  Morley's  Studies  in  Literature.  All 
that  will  be  attempted  here  is  to  offer  some  suggestions 
on  the  study  of  the  best  authors ;  some  hints  on  com 
position  ;  and  some  remarks  on  the  pleasures  of  reading. 

I. 

"  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  winning  writers  of 
English  that  ever  existed — Cardinal  Newman — the 
object  of  literature  is  to  open  the  mind,  to  correct  it, 
to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to  comprehend  and  digest  its 
knowledge,  to  give  it  power  over  its  own  faculties, 
application,  flexibility,  method,  critical  exactness,  saga 
city,  address  and  expression."  l  It  is  by  being  con 
stantly  in  the  company  of  the  mighty  ones  that  we 
can  hope  to  catch  something  of  their  spirit.  He  who 

1  Morley,  op.  cit.,  p.  211. 
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would  be  an  artist  must  keep  before  him  the  master 
pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  the  architect  will  visit 
over  and  over  again  the  great  cathedrals  and  palaces ; 
the  musician  will  never  weary  of  going  over  the  works 
of  the  great  composers.  In  this  way  their  taste  will  be 
refined  and  elevated  ;  they  will  be  able  to  reject  what 
is  base  and  ungraceful ;  their  own  productions  will  be 
at  least  a  striving  after  what  is  noble  and  beautiful. 
Such,  too,  will  be  the  result  of  the  constant  perusal  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  We  cannot  help  being 
influenced,  even  if  unconsciously,  by  their  choice  of 
language,  the  balance  of  their  sentences,  the  structure 
of  their  paragraphs,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  their 
materials.  We  observe  how  some  make  use  of  none 
but  simple  words  and  short  sentences,  while  others  pour 
out  a  torrent  of  sounding  phrases,  yet  all  full  of  meaning 
and  occurring  in  their  right  place  ;  how  some  speak  in 
deep  organ  tones,  and  others  in  sonorous  trumpet-calls, 
and  others  again  in  the  sweet  strains  of  the  violin.  We 
mark  how  the  different  sentences  go  to  make  up  the 
paragraph,  complete  in  itself,  yet  forming  part  of  a 
greater  whole,  linked  both  to  what  has  gone  before  and 
what  comes  after.  And  we  note  the  skill  with  which 
the  author  adopts  a  logical  or  a  dramatic  order  accord 
ing  as  he  appeals  to  the  reason  or  the  emotions.  Ex 
amples  are  quoted  by  Newman  in  the  papers  mentioned 
above.  His  own  writings,  too,  abound  in  passages 
which  illustrate  what  is  now  being  said — for  simplicity 
the  peroration  of  the  grand  sermon  on  "  The  Second 
Spring  "  ;  for  splendour  and  copiousness  of  diction  the 
description  of  God  in  the  second  discourse  on  the  Idea 
of  a  University,  and  the  identity  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries  with  the  Church  of  to-day,  in  the  De 
velopment  (end  of  chap,  vi.,  sect.  i).  Indeed,  the 
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whole  paper  on  Literature  is  itself  a  masterpiece  of  the 
very  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  admire  the  clearness 
with  which  the  subject  is  marked  off  from  other  subjects 
with  which  it  is  often  confused  ;  the  true  relations  be 
tween  science  and  literature ;  the  wealth  and  appositeness 
of  the  illustrations  ;  the  grand  periods  of  the  conclusion. 
A  man  may  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  but 
only  a  few  of  these  will  be  his  friends  ;  and  among  his 
friends  there  will  be  one  or  two  who  will  be  his  favour 
ites.  So  it  should  be  with  his  literary  associates.  He 
will  have  a  goodly  collection  of  books,  but  most  of 
these  will  be  only  for  occasional  consultation  ;  some 
few  will  be  frequently  in  his  hands  ;  one  or  two  will  be 
hardly  ever  out  of  them.  It  is  these  last  which,  like  his 
favourites  in  active  life,  will  influence  him  most  and  will 
be  the  best  test  of  his  intellectual  character.  Nosci  ex 
sociis.  The  leading  example  of  this  specialisation  is,  I 
suppose,  Demosthenes,  who  studied  the  best  rhetorical 
treatises  and  orations,  but  copied  out  the  work  of  Thu- 
cydides  with  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  eight  times. 
Edmund  Burke  is  said  to  have  had  "a  dog's-eared 
Virgil  always  at  his  elbow  ".  To  come  to  our  own  days, 
Gladstone's  favourite  was  Homer,  Bright's  Milton,  Mr. 
Morley's  Burke,  and  Cardinal  Newman's  Cicero.  Shake 
speare,  of  course,  and  Dante  have  been  the  choice  of 
many.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  friendship,  each 
must  make  his  own  selection ;  but  a  priest  can  hardly 
do  better  than  fix  upon  Cardinal  Newman's  works.  He 
need  not  of  course  have  only  one  such  favourite :  his 
intellect,  like  his  heart,  may  have  room  for  more  than 
one  beloved  object.  I  should  put  in  a  word  for  Horace. 
As  has  been  truly  said  :  "  In  many  a  devout  Christian 
heart  the  maxims  of  the  gentle,  genial  pagan  find  a 
place  near  the  higher  teachings  of  a  greater  Master ". 
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With  regard  to  the  wider  circle  of  friends,  a  priest 
would  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  best  volumes  of  the 
series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  then,  if  possible,  go  on  to  their  own 
works.  The  following  may  perhaps  be  specially  re 
commended  :  Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Gibbon.  There  is  a  similar 
series,  "  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Francais,"  of  which  I 
would  recommend  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Chateaubriand,  De 
Maistre,  and  Lacordaire.  Sainte-Beuve's  Lundis  are 
admirable  both  for  style  and  matter.  Those  who  may 
prefer  to  study  the  classics  of  other  countries  will  find 
some  excellent  volumes  in  the  two  series,  "  Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers"  and  "  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers,"  both  published  by  Blackwood. 
The  latter  will  probably  be  familiar  to  most  of  us  from 
our  school  and  college  days.  Of  the  foreign  series  Dante 
and  Goethe  should  especially  be  read.  It  is  strange 
that  among  Catholics  in  England,  and  even  among 
priests,  the  great  Catholic  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages 
should  be  so  much  neglected.  I  know  that  Father 
Sebastian  Bowden  has  edited  Hettinger's  Divina 
Commedia,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gardner  has  given  us  an 
admirable  Dante  Primer  and  other  works  ;  but  we  leave 
to  Protestants  most  of  the  work  of  translation  and 
commentary.  Yet  it  can  be  truly  said  that  none  but 
at  least  the  Catholic-minded,  who  have  been  well 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen,  can 
hope  to  understand  this  sublime  poem.  There  is  an 
excellent  little  edition,  giving  the  Italian  text  and  an 
English  prose  translation,  published  by  Dent  in  the 
"  Temple  Classics  ".  Dean  Plumptre's  translation,  with 
commentary,  may  also  be  recommended. 
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2. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  to  read  over  many 
thousands  of  pages  of  other  people's  manuscripts,  and 
to  listen  to  many  sermons.  Some  of  these  have  been 
to  me  the  source  of  much  instruction  and  pleasure. 
A  great  number,  however,  have  been  far  otherwise. 
The  writers  and  preachers  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
least  notion  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  their  sub 
ject,  or  of  setting  it  forth  in  suitable  language.  They 
had  something  to  say,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to 
say  it.  I  make  no  apology,  then,  for  giving  some  hints 
here  on  composition. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  any  art  is  to  study  models, 
to  learn  rules,  and  to  practise.  The  usual  order  in 
which  these  are  given  is :  rules,  models,  practice. 
This  may  be  the  best  for  boys,  but  when  one  is  grown 
up  and  is  under  no  compulsion,  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  models  and  pick  up  rules  as  one  goes  along. 

(i)  We  have  just  now  been  considering  the  study  of 
the  great  authors,  and  we  have  seen  that  we  cannot  be 
long  in  their  company  without  catching  something  of 
their  spirit. 

Nee  facundia  deserit  hunc  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Newman's  famous  sermon, 
"  The  Second  Spring ".  If  we  read  it  carefully  and 
think  it  over,  we  find  that  Newman's  main  idea  is  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy  is  indeed  a  restoration 
— a  re-establishment,  and  not  a  mere  establishment. 
He  finds  an  analogy  for  this  in  the  course  of  physical 
nature ;  spring  leading  to  summer,  autumn  to  winter, 
and  winter  to  spring  again.  Hence  his  title  of  "  Second 
Spring"  and  his  singularly  appropriate  and  poetical 
text :  "  The  winter  is  now  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
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gone  ;  the  flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land  ".  The 
sermon  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  bringing  out 
the  contrast  between  the  course  of  the  material  world 
and  that  of  the  moral  world — "  the  innate  vitality  of 
matter,  the  innate  perishableness  of  mind  ".  "  Man 
and  all  his  works  are  mortal ;  they  die,  and  have  no 
power  of  renovation."  The  second  part  brings  out 
with  great  dramatic  force  that  there  is,  however,  one 
restoration  in  the  moral  world  such  as  yearly  takes 
place  in  the  physical :  "  The  English  Church  was,  and 
the  English  was  not,  and  the  English  Church  is  once 
again.  This  is  the  portent  worthy  of  a  cry.  It  is  the 
coming  in  of  a  Second  Spring."  We  see  how  each 
part  is  divided  ;  the  second,  for  instance,  into  a  de 
scription  of  the  Church  in  its  "  pride  of  place,"  the 
Church  in  its  desolation,  and  the  Church  in  its  resur 
rection.  To  this  threefold  division  is  added  a  warning 
passage  in  keeping  with  the  main  analogy  of  the  whole. 
Just  as  our  English  spring  is  a  time  "  of  bright  promise 
and  budding  hopes,  yet  withal,  of  keen  blasts,  and  cold 
showers  and  sudden  storms,"  so  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  may  be  the  occasion  of  sorrow  and  persecution. 
The  quiet  peroration  has  sometimes  been  judged  to  be 
out  of  place ;  Newman  himself  is  rather  apologetic 
about  it.  Still  the  story  of  St.  Philip  and  the  students 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome — "  Salvete  flores 
martyrum" — must  have  come  home  with  special  in 
terest  to  Wiseman  and  to  many  of  the  bishops  who 
were  present. 

If  we  turn  to  Newman's  lecture  on  "  Preaching,"  we 
find  his  rules  for  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  "  I 
would  go  the  length,"  he  says,  "  of  recommending  a 
preacher  to  place  a  distinct  categorical  proposition 
before  him,  such  as  he  can  write  down  in  a  form  of 
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words,  and  to  guide  and  limit  his  preparation  by  it, 
and  to  aim  in  all  he  says  to  bring  it  out  and  nothing 
else."  We  see  at  once  hew  in  the  "  Second  Spring" 
he  has  observed  his  own  rule ;  how  he  has  kept  a 
distinct  proposition  before  him,  and  how  he  has  brought 
that  out  and  nothing  else.  Every  part — statement, 
proof,  illustration,  exhortation — is  in  its  right  place. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  arrangement.  Now 
let  us  examine  the  language.  What  strikes  us  all 
through  as  we  read  it,  is  the  felicitous  choice  of 
words  and  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  sentences — 
simple,  so  that  all  can  understand,  yet  sustaining  the 
grand  poetical  character  of  the  whole.  There  is  not  a 
single  phrase  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  Every 
word  seems  to  be  the  right  word  and  the  only  right 
word,  and  always  in  its  right  place.  Take  that  splendid 
passage  in  which  the  preacher  makes  Milner,  "  rapt  in 
spirit,"  describe  in  prophecy  the  great  event  of  the 
day.  What  a  magnificent  picture  it  calls  up  to  the 
eye — "  the  bleak  mount,"  "  the  huge  town,"  "  the  ample 
enclosure,"  "  the  plantations,"  "  the  pile  of  edifices,  with 
many  fronts  and  courts,  and  long  cloisters  and  corri 
dors,  and  storey  upon  storey,"  "  fashioned  upon  that 
ancient  style  of  art  which  brings  back  the  past,"  "  the 
long  procession — priests  and  religious,  theologians  from 
the  schools  and  canons  from  the  cathedral,"  "  the  vision 
of  well-nigh  twelve  mitred  heads,"  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Church,  in  the  royal  dye  of  empire  and  martyrdom," 
"  the  shadow  of  the  saints — St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Ignatius "  !  And  how  the  ear  is  filled  with  the 
music  of  the  language,  and  still  more  as  we  listen  to 
"  the  sound  of  voices,  grave  and  musical,  renewing  the 
old  chant,  with  which  Augustine  greeted  Ethelbert  in 
the  free  air  upon  the  Kentish  strand  "  ! 
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As  we  did  in  the  case  of  arrangement  so  now  with 
regard  to  style  let  us  turn  from  Newman's  practice  to 
his  precepts.  In  the  paper  on  "  Literature,"  so  often 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  "  Art 
of  Letters  is  the  method  by  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  brings  out  in  words,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and 
sufficient  for  his  audience  or  readers,  the  thoughts 
which  impress  him  ".  Here  is  the  whole  secret  of  a 
good  style  :  to  say  exactly  what  we  mean,  and  to  say 
it  in  fit  language.  The  first  and  indispensable  quality 
is  clearness.  This  can  usually  be  secured  by  short 
words  and  short  sentences.  We  must,  however,  be  on 
our  guard  against  excessive  simplicity,  which  becomes 
baldness.  This  would  make  our  language  wearisome, 
and  so  would  cease  to  interest  our  hearers  or  readers. 
Even  so  great  a  speaker  as  Cardinal  Manning  some 
times  fell  into  this  defect.  Our  language  must  be 
"worthy  of  our  subject".  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  we  should  make  lavish  use  of  sesquipedalia  verba. 
The  magnificent  passage  from  the  "Second  Spring," 
referred  to  just  now,  contains  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  words;  yet  of  these  more  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  are  monosyllables — a  striking  example  of  what  a 
great  artist  can  accomplish  with  the  simplest  materials. 

(2)  By  the  constant  study  of  good  models  the  priest 
will  have  gathered  certain  rules  as  to  arrangement  and 
style.  If  he  wishes  to  go  further  into  them  he  should 
study  some  work  on  rhetoric,  such  as  Whately's  well- 
known  work,  or  a  recently  published  little  book  en 
titled  TJie  King's  English.  Those  who  read  French 
easily  will  find  much  useful  information  in  L Art 
d'frcrire,  by  Albalat.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
French  are  universally  recognised  to  be  the  greatest 
masters  of  style  at  the  present  day. 
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As  a  rule  we  should  proceed  from  the  general  to 
the  special,  from  the  universal  to  the  particular.  Some 
times,  however,  the  revere  order  is  preferable;  the 
special  and  the  particular  being  more  easily  appre 
hended.  But  whichever  order  we  select  we  should 
adhere  to  it.  Our  old  college  friend,  the  syllogism,  is 
an  excellent  framework  for  an  essay  or  a  discourse. 
An  inspection  of  the  leading  articles  in  a  good  news 
paper  will  show  that  they  are  nearly  all  written  on  these 
lines.  The  strictly  logical  order  would  no  doubt  be : 
major,  minor,  conclusion  ;  but  any  one  who  has  to 
excite  interest  must  often  neglect  this  and  adopt  a 
dramatic  order.  He  may  begin  with  the  conclusion, 
and  then  go  on  to  the  principles  (major)  and  end  with  the 
facts  (minor)  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based  ;  or  he 
may  state  the  minor  first  and  go  on  to  the  major  and 
conclusion.  After  all,  Horace's  rule  is  the  best : — 

Ordinis  base  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 
Pleraque  differat  et  prassens  in  tempus  omittat. 

As  to  the  rules  for  style  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  The  King's  English  ; — 

"  Any  one  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  writer 
should  endeavour,  before  he  allows  himself  to  be 
tempted  by  the  more  showy  qualities,  to  be  direct, 
simple,  brief,  vigorous  and  lucid. 

"  This  general  principle  may  be  translated  into  prac 
tical  rules  in  the  domain  of  vocabulary  as  follows  : — 

"  Prefer  the  familiar  word  to  the  far-fetched. 

"  Prefer  the  concrete  word  to  the  abstract. 

"  Prefer  the  single  word  to  the  circumlocution. 

"  Prefer  the  short  word  to  the  long. 

"  Prefer  the  Saxon  word  to  the  Romance." 

With  regard  to  sentences  the  same  work  observes ; 
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"  A  style  that  groups  several  sentences  together,  by 
the  use  of  the  semicolon,  because  they  are  more  closely 
connected  in  thought,  is  far  more  restful  and  easy — 
for  the  reader,  that  is — than  the  style  that  leads  him 
to  do  the  grouping  for  himself ;  and  yet  it  is  free  from 
the  formality  of  the  period,  which  consists  not  of  gram 
matically  independent  sentences,  but  of  a  main  sen 
tence  with  many  subordinate  clauses."  This  is  called 
the  "  Group  System  ".  Those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Macaulay  foreswore  the  use  of  the 
colon  and  the  semicolon  as  savouring  of  the  Johnsonian 
period ;  we  wrote  our  short,  snippy  sentences  and  left 
to  our  readers,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any,  the  task  of  connecting  them  together.  Nowadays 
a  quieter  and  more  connected  style  is  rightly  coming 
into  fashion. 

(3)  In  composition  as  in  other  arts,  practice  makes 
perfect.  It  is  only  by  constant  writing  and  speaking 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  able  to  write  and  speak  well. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
exercises.  Some  speakers  find  that  writing  trammels 
them,  and  some  writers  when  called  upon  to  speak  can 
only  talk  essays.  But  "  writing  maketh  an  exact 
man,"  and  as  a  rule  he  who  has  written  much  as  well 
as  spoken  much  will  be  the  readiest  and  most  effective 
when  suddenly  called  upon  to  speak.  "  I  think,"  says 
Newman,  "that  writing  is  a  stimulant  to  the  mental 
faculties,  to  the  logical  talent,  to  originality,  to  the 
power  of  illustration,  to  the  arrangement  of  topics, 
second  to  none.  Till  a  man  begins  to  put  down  his 
thoughts  about  a  subject  on  paper  he  will  not  ascertain 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know ;  and  still 
less  will  he  be  able  to  express  what  he  does  know."  1 

1  Univ.  Preaching. 
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No  priest  on  the  mission  can  complain  of  the  want  of 
opportunity  for  practising  speaking  ;  most  of  us  have 
to  preach  about  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  each 
year.  How  is  it  that  all  this  practice  is  so  often  of 
little  help  to  our  progress  in  the  art  of  speaking? 
The  answer  to  this  question  belongs  to  the  special 
volume  on  preaching ;  but  a  word  or  two  may 
be  said  about  it  here.  I  put  aside  the  defects  of 
character  (77005)  and  delivery  (vTro/cpiais),  which  are 
of  course  the  chief  sources  of  failure.  Those  which 
concern  us  here  are  the  neglect  to  acquire  materials 
and  to  set  them  forth  in  "words  worthy  of  our  sub 
ject  and  sufficient  for  our  hearers ".  The  constant 
practice  of  composition  will  help  to  remedy  this. 
The  mere  fact  of  sitting  down,  pen  in  hand,  will 
make  us  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  something  to 
write  about;  for  though  we  may  be  able  to  talk  about 
nothing  we  cannot  write  about  it.  We  all  know  the 
gibe  against  bad  preachers  :  they  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  they  say  it.  The  pen  is  a  more  exacting  master. 
Even  if  we  do  not  write  down  every  word  that  we 
have  to  say,  it  is  still  advisable  to  write  out  a  full  ana 
lysis  and  to  compose  the  exact  words  of  the  exordium 
and  peroration,  and  also  of  any  telling  sentences  in 
the  body  of  the  discourse.  Some  experienced  priests 
go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  young  preacher  to  write 
out  every  sermon  for  the  first  ten  years,  though  not 
necessarily  to  learn  these  by  heart.  Any  one  who  has 
followed  this  heroic  advice  will  have  acquired  ample 
materials,  and  facility  and  elegance  in  expressing  them. 
Others  will  be  content  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Bossuet.  The  manuscripts  of  his  sermons  are 
still  preserved.  They  are  not  complete  transcripts,  but 
rather  full  notes,  displaying  minute  care  both  as  to 
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matter  and  form.  He  did  not  recite ;  he  left  much 
of  the  expression  to  the  excitement  of  delivery.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  was  constantly 
writing  on  other  subjects  besides  his  sermons,  and  this 
practice  of  composition  naturally  helped  to  give  him 
facility  of  speech.1 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  one  of  our  greatest  masters 
of  prose  used  to  work  :  "  Burke  revised,  erased,  mode 
rated,  strengthened,  emphasised,  wrote  and  rewrote 
with  indefatigable  industry.  With  the  manuscript  con 
stantly  under  his  eyes  he  lingered  busily,  pen  in  hand, 
over  paragraphs  and  phrases,  antitheses  and  apoph 
thegms.  The  Reflections  was  no  superb  improvisation. 
Its  composition  recalls  Palma  Giovine's  account  of  the 
mighty  Titian's  way  of  working  ;  how  the  master  made 
his  preparations  with  resolute  strokes  of  a  heavily-laden 
brush,  and  then  turned  his  picture  to  the  wall,  and 
by-and-by  resumed  again,  and  then  again  and  again, 
redressing,  adjusting,  modelling  the  light  with  a  rub  of 
his  fingers,  or  dabbing  a  spot  of  dark  colour  with  a 
touch  of  his  thumb,  and  finally  working  all  his  smurch- 
ings,  contrasts,  abruptnesses,  into  the  glorious  harmony 
that  we  know.  Burke  was  so  unwearied  in  this  insati 
able  correction  and  alteration  that  the  printer  found  it- 
necessary,  instead  of  making  the  changes  marked  upon 
the  proof  sheets,  to  set  up  the  whole  in  type  afresh. 
The  work  was  upon  the  easel  exactly  a  year."  2 

We  need  not  be  afraid  of  elaborating  our  composi 
tions,  that  is,  of  bestowing  time,  care,  and  trouble  upon 
them.  An  elaborate  style  is  not  necessarily  a  laboured 
one.  This  latter  moves  with  difficulty,  like  a  beast  of 
burden  toiling  under  a  heavy  load.  "Many  or  most 

1  See  Bossuet,  by  A.  Rebelliau,  p.  23. 
*  Burke,  by  John  Motley,  p,  151. 
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writers  are  elaborate ;  and  those  certainly  not  the 
least  whose  style  is  furthest  removed  from  ornament, 
being  simple  and  natural,  or  vehement,  or  severely 
business-like  and  practical.  Who  so  energetic  and 
manly  as  Demosthenes  ?  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  trans 
cribed  Thucydides  many  times  over  in  the  formation 
of  his  style.  Who  so  gracefully  natural  as  Herodotus  ? 
Yet  his  very  dialect  is  not  his  own,  but  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  the  perfection  of  his  narrative.  Who  exhibits 
such  happy  negligence  as  our  own  Addison  ?  Yet 
artistic  fastidiousness  was  so  notorious  in  his  instance 
that  the  report  has  got  abroad,  truly  or  not,  that  he 
was  too  late  in  his  issue  of  an  important  State  paper, 
from  his  habit  of  revision  and  re-composition.  Such 
great  authors  were  working  by  a  model  which  was 
before  the  eyes  of  their  intellect,  and  they  were  labour 
ing  to  say  what  they  had  to  say  in  such  a  way  as  would 
most  exactly  and  suitably  express  it." l  "  Why  may 
not  that  be  true  of  literary  composition  which  is  true 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music  ?  Why 
may  not  language  be  wrought  as  well  as  the  clay  of 
the  modeller  ?  Why  may  not  words  be  worked  up  as 
well  as  colours  ?  Why  should  not  skill  in  diction  be 
simply  subservient  and  instrumental  to  the  great  pro 
totypal  ideas  which  are  the  contemplation  of  a  Plato 
or  a  Virgil  ?"  2 

1  will  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  Newman  written  in  the  year 
1869.  It  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  as  well  as  a 
warning  to  young  composers.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Newman  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  practice 
brings  facility. 

1  Newman,  Idea  of  a  Univ.,  p.  284. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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"  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  great  pains  with  every 
thing  I  have  written,  and  I  often  write  chapters  over 
and  over  again  besides  innumerable  corrections  and 
interlinear  additions.  ...  I  never  have  been  in  the 
practice  since  I  was  a  boy  of  attempting  to  write  well, 
or  to  form  an  elegant  style.  I  think  I  never  have 
written  for  writing  sake  ;  but  my  one  and  single  desire 
and  aim  has  been  to  do  what  is  so  difficult,  viz.,  to  ex 
press  clearly  and  exactly  my  meaning  ;  this  has  been 
the  motive  principle  of  all  my  corrections  and  re- 
writings.  When  I  have  read  over  a  passage  which  I 
had  written  a  few  days  before,  I  have  found  it  so  ob 
scure  to  myself  that  I  have  either  put  it  altogether 
aside  or  fiercely  corrected  it  ;  but  I  don't  get  any 
better  for  practice.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  correct 
and  re-write  as  I  was  thirty  years  ago. 

"  As  to  patterns  for  imitation,  the  only  master  of  style 
I  have  ever  had  (which  is  strange  considering  the  dif 
ferences  of  the  languages)  is  Cicero.  I  think  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  him,  and  as  far  as  I  know  to  no  one  else. 
His  great  mastery  of  Latin  is  especially  shown  in  his 
clearness."  l 

Just  as  I  am  writing  I  find  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  our  magazines  :  "  There  is  no  better  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  Mr.  Balfour.  He  can,  and 
frequently  does,  make  the  House  roar  with  laughter, 
and  upon  occasion  is  capable  of  touching  the  chord  of 
pathos.  He  has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  speak  upon 
almost  any  subject  without  laboured  preparation.  The 
great  majority  of  his  speeches  are  delivered  without 
notes.  This  power  of  speech,  be  it  noted,  is  not  a  gift, 
but  an  acquisition  through  hard  work  and  continual 

1  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  ii.,  p.  476. 
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practice.  In  his  early  days  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  distinct 
failure  as  a  speaker,  so  that  his  success  to-day  should 
be  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  every  timid  orator." 


3- 

I  have  already  in  the  first  chapter  spoken  of  the 
delights  of  study.  There  the  point  was  that  the  ac 
quirement  of  knowledge  was  itself  one  of  the  keenest 
sources  of  pleasure.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are 
concerned  with  expression  rather  than  with  knowledge, 
and  the  study  of  this  too  may  be  delightful.  It  may 
give  rise  in  us  to  emotions  similar  to  those  which  we 
feel  when  we  gaze  upon  some  great  work  of  art.  Mr. 
Morley,  speaking  of  the  masterpiece  known  as  Burke's 
speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  says  :  "  A  space 
less  than  one  of  these  pages  contains  such  a  picture  of 
the  devastation  of  the  Carnatic  by  Hyder  Ali,  as  may 
fill  the  young  orator  or  the  young  writer  with  the  same 
emotions  of  enthusiasm,  emulation,  and  despair  that  tor 
ment  the  young  artist  who  first  gazes  on  the  Madonna 
at  Dresden,  or  the  figures  of  Night  and  Dawn,  and  the 
Penseroso  at  Florence".1  Most  of  the  great  books 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  studies 
have  been  of  value  both  for  their  matter  and  their 
form ;  in  both  respects  they  are  delightful  as  well  as 
profitable.  In  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama  the  style 
is  often  more  noteworthy  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  In  these  days  of  daily  papers  and  monthly 
magazines — good  enough  in  their  way — we  may  be 
reminded  that  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  these 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  can  be  given  to 
us  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Scott.  This  does  not 

1  Burke,  by  John  Morley,  p.  128. 
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mean  that  we  should  read  nothing  but  these  great 
writers,  any  more  than  the  advice  to  study  the  master 
pieces  of  art  forbids  us  to  look  at  any  others.  Each 
may  have  his  own  favourite  who  may  very  well  be  of 
smaller  stature  than  these  giants,  and  so  better  suited  to 
be  a  companion.  What  he  says  to  us  we  shall  listen  to 
with  attention  ;  but  it  is  his  charm  of  manner  that  will 
fill  us  with  delight.  Macaulay  has  beautifully  summed 
up  the  matter  in  a  well-known  passage  :  "  Time  glides 
on  ;  fortune  is  inconstant ;  tempers  are  soured  ;  bonds 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered  by  in 
terest,  by  emulation,  by  caprice.  But  no  such  cause 
can  affect  the  silent  converse  which  we  hold  with  the 
highest  of  human  intellects.  That  placid  intercourse  is 
disturbed  by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces,  who 
are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in 
obscurity.  With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the 
dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Cer 
vantes  is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes  never  comes 
unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too  long.  No  differ 
ence  of  political  opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy 
can  excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet."  l 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  various 
subjects  which  were  suggested  as  suitable  for  study 
by  priests  on  the  mission.  In  the  first  chapter  we 
set  before  ourselves  in  Newman's  grand  words  the 

1  Essay  on  Bacon.  "  Quodsi  ex  his  studiis  delectatio  sola  pete- 
retur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  remissionem  humanissimam  ac 
liberalissimam  judicaretis.  Nam  ceterae  neque  temporum  sunt  neque 
aetatum  omnium  neque  locorum  :  at  haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt, 
senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac 
solatium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  nbn  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant 
nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur  "  (Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  vii.). 
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ideal  at  which  we  should  aim.  This  will  be  attained  if 
it  can  truly  be  said  to  us,  as  it  was  said  to  our  Master, 
even  though  it  was  the  Adversary  who  said  it  :— 

I  see  thou  knowest  what  is  of  use  to  know  ; 
What  best  to  say  can'st  say,  to  do  can'st  do ; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  ANGLICANS.     Two  vols.     Crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I.  Twelve  Lectures.  Vol.  II.  Letters  to  Dr. 
Pusey  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
defence  of  the  Pope  and  Council. 

PRESENT    POSITION    OF   CATHOLICS   IN    ENG 
LAND.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.      Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Pocket  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gilt  Top.  2s.  6d.  net.  Leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Edition.  8vo.  Sewed,  6d.  net. 

The  "  Pockit  "  Edition  and  the  "  Popular"  Edition  of  this  book  contain  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  by  Cardinal  Newman  to  Canon  Flanagan  in  1857,  which  may  be  said  to  con 
tain  in  embryo  the  "  Apologia  "  itself. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    WORKS. 


Cardinal  Newman's  Works — continued. 

7.    LITERARY. 
VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS.      Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS. 

16mo.     Sewed,  6d.     Cloth,    Is.   net. 

School  Edition,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Presentation  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  specially  written  for  this  Edition  by 
E.  B(L).  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  5  other 
Illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cream  cloth,  with  gilt  top.  3s. 
net. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :  The  Story  of  a  Convert.     Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

CALLISTA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third  Century.       Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 


8.   DEVOTIONAL. 
MEDITATIONS  AND  DEVOTIONS.     Part  I.  Medita- 

lions    for    the    Month  of  May.       Novena   of    St.    Philip.       Part    II.      The 

Stations    of    the    Cross.  Meditations    and    Intercessions  for   Good    Friday. 

Litanies,  etc.      Part  III.  Meditations  on  Christian   Doctrine.       Conclusion. 
Crown  8vo.       5s.   net. 

Also  in  Three  Parts  as  follows.     Fcap.  8vo.      Is.  net  each. 
Part     I.  MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 
Part    II.  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS. 
Part  III.  MEDITATIONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 


LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 

HENRY  NEWMAN  DURING  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  With  a  brief  Autobiography.  Edited,  at  Cardinal  Newman's 
request,  by  Anne  Mozley.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

ADDRESSES   TO   CARDINAL    NEWMAN,    WITH 

HIS  REPLIES,  1879-81.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Neville  (Cong. 
Orat.).  With  Portrait  Group.  Oblong  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
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